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THOUSAND PLURALITY 


“ 
R the first seven months of this year The Daily 

~ News printed 484,048 want-ads on its six publish- 
» ing days a week, over 20,000 more than its nearest com- 
petitor printed on the same days. ... The growing 

=| preference of Chicago want-ad users for The Daily 
; News is an expression of public opinion as to which 


advertising medium is most effective in Chicago. It is 
a popular indorsement of the practice of display ad- 
vertisers, who likewise accord The Daily News leader- 
RS ship among Chicago daily newspapers. 


















Figures furnished by the Advertising Record 
Company, an independent Audit Bureau 
h ! 4 maintained by all Chicago newspapers, 
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DEPARTMENT STORES HAVE INCREASED THEIR LINAGE IN THE 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS AND AGE-HERALD—During the first six months of 1928 


over the same period of 1927. 








1928 1927 
THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS 201,637 174,760 26,877 G 
THE AGE-HERALD 72,108 54,390 17,718 G 
Birmingham's d Paper 42,635 44,750 2,115 L 
Observant advertisers recognize the fact that the relative volume of department store 


advertising is a reliable index to the worth of a newspaper—a barometer of advertising 
effectiveness. The Birmingham News and Age-Herald, during the first six months of 1928, 


carried 86.5% of all department store advertising in Birmingham. 
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WHEN a newspaper that 
has been established upon 
sound principles—has the cour- 
age and patience to let the pas- 
sage of years prove its merit. 


worth, of service, of dependa- 
bility, year after year. 


Building carefully and unhur- 
riedly; winning confidence over the 
long road. 


Then that newspaper shortens the 
way to sales for the advertisers using 
its columns. 


wo ore mm 


The Philadelphia Bulletin had only 
a few thousand circulation in 1895. 
But its publisher had a vision— 
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Where Fine Families Shop 


Chestnut Street, the exclusive sho; 
ping district of Philadelphia! C 
the 164 retail shops in this district 
that advertise, 146 use The Evening 
Bulletin to reach patrons in 
the city and its exclusive suburbs. 
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Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co, 


and The 


Null 


When it stands the test of ie eee 


homes. The Eve- 
ning Bulletin: 
More than 500,000 . . x 
circulation daily news without bias or coloring; 


Fourth Estate 
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Of a newspaper that would rep- 
resent Philadelphia, in charac- 
ter, in tone, in expression and 
spirit. A newspaper that would 
recognize this conservative, 
clear-thinking people; that 
would reflect their sane views. 


A fine newspaper! Presenting 


without sensational writing or 
scarehead display. 


And sold like any fine product, on 
its merit alone. Without premiums, 
prizes or circulation contests to 
inflate its sales. 


A few thousand readers became 
fifty . . . one hundred thousand. 
Each year, in increasing numbers, 
people turned to The Bulletin. In 


for 





113,973 
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WHEN A NEWSPAPER 
TRAVELS THE ‘LONG ROAD’ TO SUCCESS 
IT SHORTENS THE WAY FOR THE ADVERTISER 





ten years a quarter-million circula- 
tion was reached. 


Today, after a third-century, more 
than half a million read it daily—a 
copy to nearly every home. The 
largest circulation, by far, in its city. 
One of the greatest in America. 


The character of such a newspaper 
is bound to add to the value of an 
advertiser’s message. 


For the newspaper that travels the 
long road to success—that builds 
permanently and _ substantially— 
shortens the way for the advertiser. 


1698 1903 1908 1913 1918 1923 1927 








_, 549,148 
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A Solid, Substantial Growth 


The Bulletin has reached its present total on merit 
alone. Without premiums, contests, or any artificial 
stimulus. Today, in this great city of homes, and in 
sts suburbs, nearly everybody reads The Bulletin. 


Che ECbening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 
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Ine-Newspaper Cities Have Increased 17 


bblic’s Indifference to Political Dividing Lines Reflected in Mergers of Different Party Papers Under 
One Ownership—Combinations Have Monopoly in 87 Towns 


AIN STREET'S indifference to the 
old dividing lines of politics and its 
sistence upon the best quality at lowest 
¢s, in journalism, as in other lines, 
in the past five years achieved a 
priling total of daily newspaper casual- 


In Enrtor & PusiisHer for July 28, a 
Kumé was published, based upon statis- 
sas of March 31, 1928, showing that 
number of cities served by only one 
al daily newspaper now totalled 937. 
revised check, based on statistics as of 
ily 1, shows that this number was 
gitly high and that it included several 
tes in which two newspapers were 
lished, under one ownership. The 
ised total shows that 915 cities in 
mitinental United States are served by 
ly one daily; that 422 have more than 
ne daily, and that of the 418 cities, 87 
served by two or more newspapers 
wer one ownership and management. 
ta dozen small cities, the old political 
isions have been retained even though 
same individual signs the paychecks 
ft both Republican and Democratic 
wspaper staffs. In one city, Spring- 
Hi, Mass., four daily newspapers are 
rated under one ownership, and 
gh their advertising space is sold at 
mination rate, their editorial and 
Ws policies are as highly competitive 
they were a few years ago before the 
bination. 
five years ago the process of reform 
mB well under way. It began, as a 
iter of fact, in the early years of the 
l) decade and was greatly accelerated 
the economic pressure incidental to 
war. Two years immediately after 
armistice wrote obit at the end of 
Rly a newspaper’s career. Publishers 
0had not foreseen the great volume 
advertising that was to come at the 
‘of four years of war could not pro- 
the plant and personnel facilities 
kessary to handle it, could not reor- 
ze their advertising rates to take the 
business at a profit. Many of them 


wended, others fell into the hands of 
iger and wiser competition. The 
ivors were in a stronger position 


mat any other period of their ex- 
, and looked for ways of becom- 
stronger. 
lh the middle of 1923, when business 
m resumed the pace of the post- 
Mstice days after a breathing spell 
re and 1922, there were published 
United States 434 morning news- 
ets, 1598 evening newspapers, and 
‘Sunday papers. At that time, 782 
is had only one newspaper and 513 
More than one. As stated, the num- 
tof cne-newspaper cities is now 915 
§ those with more than one newspaper, 
. The increase in number of one- 
wpaper cities is 133, or 17 per cent in 
‘years. The decrease in number of 
M$ served by more than one news- 





By ARTHUR ROBB 


is 90, or 17.4 per cent. The 
parallel is close, but not absolute, be- 
cause in the interim some cities which 
were served by one newspaper in 1923 
now have two or more, and some which 
did not have any daily newspaper five 
years ago, now have one, or possibly two. 
The total of these additions, however, 


paper 


is negligible beside the number of news- 
papers which has been eliminated. 

The fluctuations over the five- -year 
period for each state are summarized in 
the box which appears on this page. It 
will be noted that the increases in num- 
ber of one-newspaper cities are well dis- 
tributed down the roll of the states. 








COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF TOWNS SERVED 
BY ONE DAILY NEWSPAPER, AS OF 


JULY 1, 

Cities Served by 

e Newspaper 

. 1928 1923 
pi Eee are 12 ll 
CR id xe ewes 4 0% 4 4 
BINGE 55 5 0 i <'0 «00's 19 19 
SE OPE 57 39 
GOED Savccccacsce 12 12 
Connecticut ......... 12 11 
UES en's dd h0 Caedsas 19 10 
DEE. Ghicseuticceuses 14 14 
ER ee 7 7 
TN ee PEP eee ree 57 “4 
TE OTEL OEE 27 28 
NC ees daiadded eaaud 37 26 
Or er erro are 37 32 
PCE CECE 9 9 
PON cn cceresdese 6 8 
ss Sas Sex de oan 4 3 
DEE Setewegeees 3 3 
Massachusetts ....... 33 26 
en COCTO oe 45 44 
Minnesota ........... 19 15 
Mississippi .......... 9 10 
Orr 28 24 
ee ETT EE TT CTE 7 7 
EE 13 ll 
DEN avo eadse died 3 2 
New Hampshire ..... 7 5 
gS a 14 13 
New Mexico ......... 4 2 
POW TOU escccccces 45 41 
North Carolina ...... 18 16 
North Dakota ........ 6 6 
Se wey oacou a 0286 58 43 
Oklahoma ........... 32 24 
EI iene 10 10 
Pennsylvania ........ 68 62 
Rhode Island ....... 4 4 
South Carolina ...... 5 4 
South Dakota ....... 8 6 
EE aoe Naecens 9 5 
DE \ibodecoaean here 60 53 
Eee 3 3 
EL,  cnvudadeewas 7 6 
| eee ll 14 
Washington ......... ll 9 
West Virginia ....... 10 11 
Wisconsin ........... 28 24 
WOMEEER® scccctccees 4 2 
DS odin & paca eae 915 782 


1928-1923 


Cities Served by More 
Than One Newspaper 
1928 1923 
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24 28 
10 11 
2 2 
30 41 
10 10 
8 6 
35 43 
2 2 
5 6 
3 5 
5 5 
23 23 
1 1 
1 2 
8 7 
8 8 
9 8 
7 10 
1 3 
418 513 








California shows the strongest trend 
toward the one-newspaper idea, increas- 
ing its number of cities with such serv- 
ice from 39 to 57 during the five-year 
period. Some of this increase, of course, 
is due to the establishment of new news- 
papers in communities which, starting 
from nothing around the natural riches 
and golden climate of the state, have in 
a few years reached daily newspaper 
stature. These account for perhaps five 
per cent of the total increase in the one- 
newspaper cities, the remainder being 
traceable directly to consolidations. 

In Florida, where the number of one- 
newspaper cities increased from 10 to 19, 
most of the increase is due to establish- 
ment of new dailies in cities vivified by 
the 1924 boom. Some of the dailies 
started during that era haye reverted to 
weekly publication, but some eight or ten 
were so well founded that they have been 
able to withstand deflation. 

In Illinois, which shows an 
in one-newspaper communities 
to 57 during the period, the process has 
been almost entirely one of consolida- 
tion of old newspapers. The process in 
this state follows closely that in the 
neighboring states of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, which in the previous decade, 
had gone strongly to the one-newspaper 
idea. Indiana, which had 28 one-news- 
paper cities in 1923, had 37 in 1928, and 
its number of chia served by more than 
one newspaper had decreased from 42 
to 32. Illinois, during the same period 
saw its multi-newspaper cities reduced 
from 33 to 16. 

Nearby Ohio 
paper towns from 43 to 58, 
cities served by more than 
paper dropped from 41 to 30. 

In the closely-settled and old news- 
paper states of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, the changes have been relatively 
small during the past five years, Penn- 
sylvania increasing the one-newspaper 
cities from 62 to 68, and reducing the 
cities with more than one newspaper 
from 43 to 35. In New York the num- 
ber of one-newspaper cities increased 
from 41 to 45, while those with more 
than one newspaper decreased from 28 
to 24. In both of these states, the re- 
duction process has been principally con- 
centrated in the large cities, with New 
York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, and Albany noting the 
of from one to four newspapers each 
during the vears under consideration. 

Five years ago marked the real be- 
ginning of the present marked tendency 
in small-town journalism to bring all 
newspapers in a city under one manage- 
ment. The combination idea itself is 
not new and has had a number of suc- 
cessful exponents with histories dating 
back into the last century, but its gen- 
eral application to the newspaper busi- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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TUNNEY CHARGES GENTLEMEN OF PRESS 
WITH UNGENTLEMANLY CONDUCT 





Retired Pug Objects to Newspaper Efforts to Get Stories and 
Pictures of His Romance—N. Y. World Laughs as 
Rev. Straton Cries “Plot’”’ 





ENERALIZED charges attacking 

ungentlemanly action of gentleman 
of the press were supported by specific 
allegations this week. A pugilist, re- 
tired, and a preacher very much in the 
public eye, saw fit to speak harsh words 
about the newspaper craft. 

James J. Tunney, retired heavyweight 
champion of the world, became par- 
ticularly vehement in an interview with 
Ed Sullivan, sports editor of the New 
York Evening Graphic, concerning tactics 
employed by Boston newspaper men mak- 
ing attempts to obtain his picture with 
Miss Polly Lauder on John Island, Me., 
and the story of their romance. He 
gave the impression that representatives 
of the press acted like the traditional 
sister’s young brother who hides under 
the sofa in the parlor to spy when her 
sweetheart comes to call. 

The second complaint came from 
Greenwood Lake’s, N. Y., where Rev. 
John Roach Straton, dreams of rural rest 
were routed by reportorial rappings on 
his cabin door. The reporters wanted 
and obtained all spot statements con- 
cerning the Straton-Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith controversy, and in their spare 
time dug up the information that liquor 
was being sold at a hotel the preacher 
owns. 

Then Dr. Straton made a statement 
which has been variously interpreted. 
The New York World took the view 
that it referred to the entire Smith de- 
bate affair, while the New York Times 
ran it as concerning stories printed by 
the World about liquor bought at Dr. 
Straton’s Sterling Forest Hotel. As 
quoted by the World under an Aug. 14 
date the statement read: 

“Since last night I have gathered 
evidence which shows clearly that the 
whole thing is a frame-up between the 
World and the big liquor interests. It is 
the most dastardly, contemptible and de- 
liberate trick in the history of New York 
journalism.” 

The Times version was: 

“I refuse to say anything about the 
hotel. Just last night I had secured evi- 
dence which showed pretty clearly that 
the whole story about liquor in my hotel 
was a deliberate frame-up between the 
New York World and the fiquor in- 
terests. It was dastardly and contempt- 
ible, and in my opinion the most abomin- 
able trick ever worked in the history of 
New York journalism. The evidence of 
liquor being bought has gone back to 
New York and probably been consumed 
in the World office.” 

With both versions before him, 
William P. Beazell, assistant managing 
editor of the New York World, in 
charge during the absence of Herbert D. 
Swope, executive editor, said: 

“The only comment of the World is a 
hearty laugh.” 

Philip Pearl, who has been on the 
World staff several months, bought a 
quart of liquor for $7 at the hotel. De- 
spite reports to the contrary, this evi- 
dence is being kept untouched at the 
World office. Mr. Pearl was relieved 
at Greenwood Lake by Alan Norton, but 
Mr. Beazell said the transfer was routine 
and had nothing to do with Mr. Straton’s 
charges. The Times on Wednesday re- 
ported “on highest authority” that the 
evidence the World obtained had been 
consumed. 

The charges of the retired heayweight 
champion drew more newspaper com- 
ment that the cries of “plot” from Dr. 
Straton, To Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Tunney 
complained that he felt he was entitled 
to the privacy he sought when he 
journeyed to Johns Island, Me., to be 
alone with his fiancée. He directly 
charged newspaper men assigned to see 
and photograph him and Miss Lauder 
with “ungentlemanly conduct.” He also 


said the newspaper men misquoted him. 

“New York writers know that I have 
never been difficult to interview,” Tun- 
ney was quoted as saying. “Those 
Boston writers, however, plagued me to 
death. 

“After a long absence, I felt my visjt 
to Maine would be in the nature of a 
holiday. Instead every time I stepped 
out of the house on the island, photo- 
graphers jumped from bushes and re- 
porters fell from trees. 

“I really had nothing to tell them. 
Mrs. Lauder issued a formal announce- 
ment and it is not up to the fellow in the 
case to arrogate to himself powers that 
belong to the girl’s family. However, 
when I explained that to those reporters 
from Boston, they countered by attribut- 
ing all sorts of silly statements to me.” 
_Newspaper commentators on Mr. 
Tunney’s charges of invasion of privacy 
were not concerned with whether it was 
Boston or Hoboken newspaper men who 
hounded the retired champion at Johns 
Island. There were differing opinions 
expressed, to be sure. One editor classed 
the hounding of the man in love with the 
“abominable tactics of the press covering 
the Irving Berlin story.” The song 
writer and his society wife were chased 
from city to city and finally sought 
refuge abroad. When they returned to 
this country reporters again took up the 
trail printing intimate stories about Mrs. 
Berlin's approaching motherhood. The 
consensus of standard paper editors was 
that the Tunney engagement, like the 
Berlin story was overplayed. The tab- 
loids insisted there was legitimate public 
interest. 

_““Everybody in personal matters is en- 
titled to privacy,” an editor of the New 
York Times declared. “Tunney was 
privileged thus in this case. The news- 
papers carried the announcement of his 
engagement which was sufficient. He 
ought to have been left alone. The Times 
did leave him alone.” 

Another point of view was expressed 
by Robert J. Bender, vice-president of 
the United Press. He said: 

“Any man who commanded the public 
spotlight as long as Gene Tunney did, 
whether he be in the boxing business or 
President of the United States, cannot 
immediately retire from popular interest. 
He can attempt te get out of the spot- 
light, but his attempts will not take him 
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the press and have come to feel that they 
know him personally. 

“I don’t think that the purpose of the 
newspaper men who sought to reach 
Tunney and Miss Lauder at their island 
retreat was to invade the personal 
privacy of the retired champion. It was 
an effort to see and talk with two people 
in whom circumstances had suddenly 
awakened a wide public interest, to tell 
of the romance and to tell particularly 
about the girl Tunney had won. There 
were millions of people curious about 
these things. It was a curiosity which 
by force of circumstance was legitimate, 
and which the newspapers had to satisfy 
as best they could.” 

Mr. Bender went on to say that 
personally he sympathized with the news- 
paper men assigned to the story. He 
pointed out that all real newspaper men 
prefer tough assignments, where they 
must battle odds and competition to get 
their story. While personally they hate 
to ask personal questions, they clearly 
see the city desk viewpoint, that Mr. 
Public wants to know such things and 
buys his paper to find them out. 


LOGAN RITES IN CHICAGO 


Thomas F. Logan, internationally 
known advertising man, was buried in 
Rosehill cemetery, Chicago, Aug. 11, fol- 
lowing simple services at the grave, at- 
tended by only a small group including 
Mrs. Logan and Mr. Logan’s sister. 
Burial was in Mrs. Logan’s family 
mausoleum in Rosebill, where her mother 
is also buried. Mr. Logan died suddenly 
Aug. 9, at his summer home at Ardsley- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. He was president of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan advertising 











out of the thoughts or interests of the agency of New York, Chicago and 
people, who have followed his career in London. 
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HEARST EXECUTIVES Ta 
MEET IN CHICAGO Forty 


To Make Plans for Surpassing Pr 
High Revenue Record—Advertising 
and Promotion to Be Big Features §° 
on Program 


1928 



















ME’ 
mad 
week to 
world. 

Organ 
‘oln C. 
retary | 


Having established a new high recor 
for net revenue for the first six month 
of ‘this _ —— of Hearst new 
papers will meet in Chicago, Aug. 30 ay ses 
31 to lay plans for even greater achiey prohibit 
ments. The call for the meeting, to qo" § 
held at the Bob-o-link Golf Club, wag” "S,°* 
sent out by Col. Frank Knox, gene 
manager. It has been claimed that thd 
net revenue for the Hearst newspaper 
for the first five months of this year wag 
the greatest in history. 

“We are planning a big fall campaign, 
promoting both advertising and circula 
tion,” Col. Knox said. “This will be thd 
chief topic at the Chicago conference, 

“The meeting of executives we held 
in Atlanta six months ago was so satis 
factory, that we have decided to mak 
these meetings at least semi-annual af; 
fairs. 

“We look to the future with optimism 
The Presidential year bogey has been laid 
low. Indications now point to a ver 
satisfactory conclusion to 1928. Orderg 
for national advertising already recei 
show that we will be ahead of last year; 

One of the big accomplishments 


culation rates he has brought about 
different Hearst newspapers. These i 
creases have only been put into eff member 
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when competitors have agreed to t With 
The most recent increase was on the pric space, | 
of the Sunday Omaha (Neb.) Bee-New# smoke. 
from five to 10 cents a copy. At the sta 
higher price the circulation jumped wf signing 
10,000 copies, according to Col. K out on 


with success in Baltimore, Pittsbu 
Detroit, and Milwaukee, involving H 
and competing newspapers. 


FRANK MASON RESI 








industr 

AS I. N.S. MANAGER fa: th 
-— bought 

Leaves Hearst Organization to B free sp 
Publicity Manager of Abraham & | « bee 
Straus Department Store in ies 
Brooklyn before 

_—_—_— Dorrar 

Frank Mason, general manager of Inf Reg: 





ternational News Service, has resigned§ is quo 
from the Hearst organization to becom§ “Th 
director of publicity of Abraham & ested < 
Straus, Brooklyn department store, ac-§ lems 
cording to an announcement by Walter§ It exy 
Rothschild, vice-president. before 

Mr. Mason cabled his resignation thisf matter 
week to Mr. Hearst, who is traveling inf eral in 


Europe. He will join Abraham & The 
Straus October 1. sufficie 
His connection with Internationalf over t 


News Service began nearly nine years ing, 
ago, when Mr. Mason, who was then Institu 
military attache to the American em-} nounce 
bassy in Berlin, resigned from the army the pu 
to become Berlin correspondent off daily 
LS: The 
After two years of newspaper work] tir 
in Berlin, he became London and _ thenf per ce 
Paris manager of I. N. S. In 1925, hel accord 
was appointed Paris correspondent off out b 
the Hearst newspapers and Universalf the In 
Service. Way. 
Mr. Mason returned to New York in} what 
the autumn of 1926 to become eastern} practi 
regional director of International News} Plaine 
Service. After one year in this position} smalle 
he was promoted to be general business tising 
manager. In December, 1927, Mr) larger 
Hearst appointed him general manager] unjust 


of I. N. upwar 
—_ and st 

NEW WANAMAKER HEAD a tl 

al 


Joseph H. Appel, advertising director, 
has been made executive head of Wana- 
maker’s, one of the country’s greatest 
stores. Mr. Appel is renowned as an ad- 


the in 
it is 
tence 
Newsy 

he 
the author of tated 


vertising man throughout this country for 
the style of advertising he established at 
Wanamaker’s. 
several books. 


He is 
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BeMETHING “new in “Institutes” 
made its first advertising bow this 
week to a press agent-ridden publishing 
world. 
Organized last June when Gen. Lin- 
cin C. Andrews, former assistant sec- 
retary of the treasury in charge of 
prohibition enforcement, was made di- 
rector general, the Rubber Institute had, 
Gin its early days, all the earmarks of 
Sone of those things that clutter up city 
desks with hand-outs bound for waste- 
‘haskets. But this week the first of a 
gries of advertisements bearing the Tire 
Division of the Rubber Institute, Inc., 
as its signature, appeared in a list of 
more than 400 newspapers. The initial 
advertisement was dated Aug. 16, and 
Tior the present it was announced that 
two more advertisements are scheduled 
Vior Aug. 23 and Aug. 30. There may 
be more later, but on this score, ex- 
Tecutives of the Erickson Company, New 
York advertising agency handling the 
“faccount, were uncommunicative. 
4 For the initial three-week campaign, 
the Erickson Company divided the 400 
newspapers into three classes. The Class 
-vagi A newspapers received orders for three 
ae4 full pages. Class B newspapers were 
‘Ascheduled for 1,500 lines; while Class C 
papers were to carry 1,000 lines. The 
Jagency picked cities on the basis of dis- 
tributing offices of companies which are 
members of the Institute. 
With this blaze of advertising in paid 
icf space, there was the inevitable free puff 
ews smoke. Justin R. Weddell, member of 
thi the staff of the Erickson Company, is 
wh signing the press matter that is going 
noxf out on behalf of the Rubber Institute. 
Whether or not it is printed depends on 
ghi the judgment of newspaper editors, is 
arf the agency attitude, which depends 
primarily on its use of the newspaper 
advertising columns. The policy differs 
Sf matevially from other “institutes” other 
industries have formed in the past, such 
Tas the Oil Heating Institute, which 
bought space in magazines and sought 


pmef iree space in newspapers and the Copper 
7 & Brass Research Institute, which 
crashed the editorial gates for many 


years under the direction of Ivy Lee, 
before paid space was used, placed by 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 

Inf Regarding its program, Gen. Andrews, 





meif is quoted as succinctly stating: 
om§ “The Institute is particularly inter- 
| tested at present in the solution of prob- 


acflems of distribution and trade practice. 
It expects from time to time to put 
before the public, in paid advertisements, 


this matters that would appear to be of gen- 
g inf eral interest.” 
&f The story of the Institute was of 


sufficient news value to have been put 
over to the public without paid advertis- 
ears ing, but those directing affairs of the 
thenf Institute chose to control their an- 
-| nouncements, and decided therefore upon 
rmy} the purchase of advertising space in the 
daily press, it was stated. 

The Rubber Institute is made up of 
14 tire manufacturers who produce 95 
per cent of the tires made in America, 
_hef according to the literature being passed 

oifout by the Erickson Agency, and. at 
rsalf the Institute’s headquarters, 1776 Broad- 


=; 
S 


S 


_ Way. It was organized to clean up 
: inf what have been termed unfair trade 
ternf Practices prevalent in the industry. In 


plainer talk, the mail order houses and 
smaller dealers were making and adver- 
tising mileage claims for tires which 
larger national companies thought were 
unjustified misrepresentation. Claims of 
upwards of 30,000 miles for tires were 
and still are being made by some dealers, 
and they have been getting the business. 
Many of the 46 companies’ members of 
the institute are national advertisers, and 
it is understood that it was their insis- 
tence that led to the use of paid space in 
Newspapers to meet this situation. 
The initial advertisement in the series 
dated Aug. 16 makes what it describes 
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By PHILIP 


as “the broadest standard tire guarantee 
in the history of the industry.” With- 
out reference to mileage, the members 
of the Institute warrant every pneumatic 
tire they manufacture against defects 
during its entire life. The warranty 
reads as follows: 

“Every pneumatic tire of our manu- 
facture bearing our name and serial 
number is warranted by us against de- 
fects in material and workmanship dur- 
ing the life of the tire to the extent 
that if any tire fails because of such 
defect, we will either repair the tire or 
make a reasonable allowance on the pur- 
chase of a new tire.” 

“The reputable manufacturer,” Gen. 
Andrews said in press matter the Insti- 
tute issued, “always stands behind his 
quality product, to make good any 
article in which a defect may have de- 
veloped due to faulty material or work- 
manship. The purpose of this warranty 
is to provide for the handling of all 
claims on a basis of adjustment that will 
be fair to all consumers. Adjustments 
will be restricted to defective tires only, 
and replacements will be based on reason- 
able expectancy and without any limita- 
tions regarding time or mileage. This 
is better protection to the individual 
user than any definite mileage guarantee 
that can be written.” 

“As tires improved in quality the whole 
theory and practice of ‘definite mileage’ 
commitments was pushed into the back- 
ground and finally rejected by standard 
tire companies as unfair and uneconomical 


SCHULYER 


to the 
reads. 

“It has proved itself to be fundamen- 
tally unsound. 

“Its abuse by unscrupulous drivers 
confronted the manufacturer with the 
alternatives of higher prices or lower 
quality to meet the added costs of un- 
justified allowances. 

“Perhaps its most unfair feature was 
that it benefited the driver who misused 
his tires and misrepresented his mileage 
at the cost of the honest and careful 
driver who did not abuse his tires. 

“Its passing was welcomed by the 
trade and public alike because it had 
come to be used as an unfair sales in- 
ducement rather than as a protection for 
the buyer. 

“The industry then shifted from the 
costly advertising of mileage claims to 
the building of real mileage into the 
tires. 

“As a result tire values have steadliy 
improved, to the benefit of all users alike, 
although prices are today the lowest in 
history. 

“The prevailing practice of these manu 
facturers, who produce over 95 per cent 
of the tires in the United States, is 
expressed by the broadest standard tire 
guarantee in the history of the industry.” 

Members of the Institute represent a 
total sales volume of $1,200,000,000 a 
year. The Institute is being financed by 
membership donations of one-fiftieth of 
one per cent of the gross dollar sales for 
the preceding year. 


tire users,” the advertisement 








STAN AR WARRANTS FOR 
PREC MATIC CASENGS AND TEBhs 


Fs ery preamath tire of our manntacters bearing eur mame 
nied sertal mumber be warranted hy wm ngainat drtcrts tm mate. 
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HIS broad warranty against tire defects, unlim- 


ited as to mileage or time, is the most constructive 


guarantee of service ever offered the public. 
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Direcsor General, THE RUBBER INSTITUTET 








The first year following the chmination of the definite mileage quarantce over thirteen million dollars was saved by dome away with 
adjustments against neglect and abuse of the carcless driver, and was put back into the product for the bencht of alll drivers alihe 


The industry simply converted non-productive cost into good sound rubber and cotton. Every user benefited equally tire prices came 
down; tire quality went up. Today the American tire nner ts enjaying the lewest-cost tire wtles in the history of the world 


The high quality of present day tires has made poswble the prevailing standard tire warranty, extending over the ble of the tire — the 


broadest and mast constractive guarantee of wervwe 


thet can be written —« declaration that enables the manufacturers of over 9% 


of the production in the country to stand squarely behind the quality and servicesbility of their products, as they wish to stand 
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This full page advertisement will be placed in a list of newspapers Aug. 23 
in $415,000 campaign scheduled by tire division of newly formed Rubber In- 
stitute, through the Erickson Company 
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NEW RUBBER INSTITUTE USING: 400 DAILIES 


Forty-six Tire Companies Join in Big Campaign to Combat Unfair Practices—Copy Presents Guar- 
antee of Tire Quality—Mileage Claims Eliminated 


The entire advertising campaign, ac- 
cording to the Erickson Company, from 
its inception to its completion will have 
covered a period of a little over one 
month. The tire manufacturers at a 
meeting in Akron on July 27 approved an 
appropriation of $415,000 and O.K.’d one 
piece of copy for style and theme. 

They instructed a special committee 

composed of the sales executives of a 
number of Akron companies to work 
with General Andrews in completing the 
details of copy and schedule. The com- 
mittee consisted of the following: L. C. 
Rockhill, Miller Rubber Company, chair- 
man; L. E. McQueen, Goodrich Tire & 
Rubber Company; R. S. Wilson, Good- 
year Rubber Company; L. R. Jackson, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, and 
Harry Post, Seiberling Company. 
_It was at the July 27 meeting that the 
Erickson Company was appointed to di- 
rect the campaign with Mr. Weddell of 
their staff in charge. Within two weeks 
representatives of all the newspapers and 
magazines involved had been interviewed 
and the schedule prepared and approved 
by the committee. Copy for the news- 
paper advertising and for the trade pa- 
pers and magazines had been prepared 
and approved by the committee; all of 
the printing and sales promotion material 
had been planned and purchased and 
placed in the mails, 

Probably the most important feature 
of the campaign was the care taken to 
inform the trade of the new warranty. 
One week previous to the appearance of 
the first newspaper advertisement all of 
the tire manutacturers subscribing to the 
campaign were furnished with a quantity 
of proofs of the first advertisement. 
rhey, in turn, delivered these proofs to 
their branches and salesmen with instruc- 
tions to advise the dealers of the cam- 
paign prior to the appearance of the first 
newspaper advertisement. Salesmen were 
expected to arrange with the dealers for 
the immediate display of the warranty 
hanger, when received, and for the post- 
ing of the enlarged newspaper proofs in 
their windows, when received. 

During the week of Aug. 16 the Insti- 
tute mailed to 125,000 dealers a copy of 
the warranty for wall display, size ap- 
proximately 25 x 38, and enlargements 
or blowups of the first newspaper adver- 
tisement, approximately four times the 
size of the full newspaper page. The 
warranty was tinned ready for hanging. 
A strip of stickers was furnished with 
the newspaper enlargements so that they 
could be pasted on the dealers’ windows. 

This mailing, according to the Akron 

postoffice from which point the material 
was shipped, presented its record indi- 
vidual mailing problem. Postmaster L. 
D. Carter said that the mailing would 
fill nine mail cars, there being 250,000 
pieces of mail which would require 9,000 
mail sacks. 
_ Immediately following the first mail- 
ing to dealers, a second mailing to the 
same list is being made, carrying en- 
larged proofs of the second and third 
newspaper advertisements. An accom- 
panying letter sent by General Andrews 
of the Institute invites the dealers to post 
these proofs in their windows during the 
weeks in which the newspaper advertis- 
ing runs. 

In addition to this direct distribution 
to tire dealers, the Institute is furnishing 
to tire manufacturers a quantity of both 
the window hanger and the newspaper 
enlargements for use by their branches, 
and to take care of any dealers that might 
have been missed in the direct mailing. 
This adds another 30,000 to the total 
quantity distributed. 

It is expected that the response from 
the dealers in displaying the warranty 
will be practically unanimous as the ad- 
vantages of the revised warranty are 
obvious and all tire dealers have been 
looking forward to some such action 
from the manufacturers since the first of 
the year. 
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PIANO SALES TRIPLED BY N. Y. FIRM 
IN EXCLUSIVE NEWSPAPER’ DRIVE 





Chickering Success Shows Efficiency of Dailies in Marketing 
High Grade Specialties—Sales Graph Shows More 
Expensive Products Sold Best 





By PHIL D. STONG 


THE effectiveness of newspaper space 
as a marketing medium for high 
grade specialties has been thoroughly 
demonstrated by the five months’ cam- 
paign of the American Piano Company 
of New York City, which is now clear- 
ing the stocks of its Chickering store in 
preparation for the consolidation of the 
salesrooms of its member companies in 
September. Newspapers only have been 
used in the sale. 

While the company is not prepared to 
announce sales or linage totals, it is 
known that both: have tripled the normal 
figures. Data which Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER has been able to compile would 
indicate that the sales figures for the 
first six months of 1928 have run well 
above $1,000,000 with the advertising 
budget approximating five to eight per 
cent of the sales figure. A recent adver- 
tisement showed that over 600 speci- 
mens of 30 models listed had been sold 
during the sale; this estimate naturally 
does not include styles completely closed 
out which must have run to a consider- 
ably larger number. 

The same advertisement showed that 
48 pianos priced at $2,650 had been sold; 
131 priced at $1,100; and that the ma- 
jority of sales had been made in the 
styles running in price from $1,000 to 
$2,650. 

The inception of the sale was in the 
consolidation of the salesrooms of the 


firms composing the American Piano 
Company—including Chickering, also 
manufacturing the Brewster, Foster- 


Armstrong, Knabe, and Mason & Ham- 
lin, also manufacturing the Marshall & 
Wendell, and the Ampico which is a 
joint product arising out of the partial 
consolidation effected in 1898. 

Heretofore separate agencies for each 
member company have been permitted in 
a single city, but the company is now 
consolidating its agencies and the large 
salesrooms maintained in New York 
furnished a serious moving problem 
when the Ampico headquarters on Fifth 
avenue above Forty-seventh street were 
settled on for the joint salesrooms. __ 

To begin the campaign eight dailies 
were used and one or two experiments 
were made in the foreign language press 
but 90 per cent of the campaign was 
broken in the Times, Sun and Herald 
Tribune. It was discovered that virtual- 
ly the same business that had greeted the 
opening of the sale was maintained at 
one-fourth the expenditure. To what 
extent this was made possible by the 
“softening” of the first blow, or how 
many of the sales were directly attribu- 
table to advertising run in papers later 
discontinued can only be guessed at. 

S. B. Fisher, retail advertising direc- 
tor of the American Piano Company 
continued to use other dailies at inter- 
vals, but he felt that the company had to 
some extent built up a following in its 
three principal media, during the many 
years it had advertised with them and 
that for this reason, if no other, they 
constituted the most economical media 
for the sale. 

Two special factors combined to 
demonstrate the characteristic efficiency 
of the newspaper program followed. In 
the first place, the sale was not started 
on a virgin market. The Knabe com- 
pany, another of the associated com- 
panies, had put on a long sale of a 
similar nature beginning in November 
and skimming the cream of the Christ- 
mas trade. As the appeal of sharply 
revised prices was used in this sale, too, 
it might be assumed that the economy 
appeal had been robbed of a large part of 
its effectiveness and of its potential re- 
spondents. 

In the second place, the advertising- 
sales ratio was maintained consistently 


at its normal position. Sales consistently 
followed increased advertising expendi- 
tures so exactly that though both lines 
rose to indicate tripled sales and tripled 
advertising, their relation was not 
changed. 

Mr. Fisher planned his campaign on 
department store principles. Pianos 
varying in price from $50 to $3,500 were 
involved in the sale and nearly every 
advertisement in the early weeks of the 
campaign was designed to sell the $50 
customer and the $3,500 customer. 

The most significant fact of the entire 
campaign, perhaps, so far as it con- 
cerned newspaper advertising and high- 
grade specialties, was that the high 
priced pianos moved most rapidly with 
the average sale running above $1,000. 

In an advertising drive so protracted, 


naturally, the advertising styles were 
changed many times. The opening ap- 
peal centered on values. Mr. Fisher 


planned his layouts with attractive dis- 
play headings followed by boxed classi- 
fications of piano groups, indexed con- 
spicuously according to price. When he 
felt that the novelty of this layout had 
worn off, Mr. Fisher turned to other 
broad appeals, retaining his plan of 
boxed or otherwise carefully divided 
classifications, each tagged with a price. 


The Chickering as a home piano 
entered the advertisements, in some of 
which the reader was informed that 


though Liszt used many pianos on the 
concert platform, he had a Chickering in 
his home. Lincoln and Roosevelt, too, 
were cited as owners of Chickerings. 


Fourth Estate 


for 


The appeal to pride was introduced in 
an advertisement showing guests as- 
sembled in a home which boasted’a large 
grand start. 

At this time the Chickering lease on 
one of its salesrooms expired and this 
fact was used for some time to lead the 
advertising. There followed the “tired 
business man” advertisement and the 
“summer” advertisement, both stressing 
the restful and recreational element of 
music. 

3y this time, enough pianos had been 
sold to enable Mr. Fisher to start what 
he called his “bargain basement” in the 
lower part of his copy—tail ends or 
specialties which constituted unusual 
values which were featured. 

The general plan was two or three 
column layouts to break across the fold 
for the smaller advertisements; half- 
pages horizontally limited to run across 
the fold; occasional full pages, and large, 
dominating layouts in all cases. 

The campaign will conclude prior to 
the consolidation date, Sept. 1, when 
a large national campaign with co-opera- 
tive features will begin. Details on this 
program are not obtainable as yet. 





MAKES “SPECIAL” INDEX 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., Compile 
List of Representatives 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., special rep- 
resentatives with offices in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Philadelphia, have completed a vest- 
pocket index of newspapers and their 
national representatives. 

The booklet has a white section in 
which the papers are listed alphabetically 
by states and towns with the name of the 
representative following, and a yellow 
section in which the representatives are 
listed alphabetically with the names of 
their papers following . 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., is the new 
firm name of the former firm of Benja- 
min & Kentnor Co. 








SCRIPPS’ PARTY SAILS FOR EUROPE 

















Thomas L. Sidlo, general counsel for the ScrippssHoward newspapers, Mrs. 
Sidlo, Mrs. Robert P. Scripps and Robert P. Scripps, president of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, photographed on the Berengaria last week just before 

sailing for a vacation in Europe. 
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DEMOCRATS BUY FIRST 
ADVERTISING SPACE 


Spend $35,000 in Newspape 
Appealing for Funds Placed by 
Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc.—Paid 
in. Advance 


18, 


First advertising space in the presen 
Presidential campaign was purchased by 
the Democratic National Committe, 
Copy appealing for funds was placed in 
a list of about 4,000 newspapers on Arg 
9 at a cost of $35,000. The agency 
handling the business was Groesbeck. 
Hearn, Inc., New York. 

Of the 4,000 newspapers used, 2,4 
were weeklies and the remainder dailies 
according to Thomas O’Donnell of 
Groesbeck-Hearn. Three sizes of copy 
were employed ranging from single col. 
umn to three column. 

The agency, in its arrangements with 

the Democrotic National Committee, saw 
to it that all the advertising was paid in 
advance. In broaching this proposition 
to party officials, Mr. O’Donnell said the 
agency used an interview with James 
O’Shaughnessy, counsellor of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
which was published some time ago by 
Epitor & PusiisHer. Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy warned newspaper publishers 
against accepting political advertisements 
without cash in advance, pointing out that 
there_had been the basis of two scandals 
created because of political advertising 
in the past two Presidential campaigns. 
He was referring to four years ago when 
an agency handling the Democratic party 
account paid only 10 cents on $1 and to 
eight years ago when a different agency 
paid 20 cents on $1. 
_ There have been more than 100 ad- 
justments necessitated since the copy was 
placed, that many newspapers claiming 
their political rate was higher than that 
used by Groesbeck-Hearn in drawing the 
check which accompanied the advertising 
order. All these adjustments are being 
made as speedily as possibly, Mr. O’Don- 
nell said. 

Democratic, Republican and Independ- 
ent newspapers carried the copy. There 
will be more advertising later, but 
whether or not Groesbeck-Hearn will 
continue to handle the account has not 
yet been determined. 


QUOTH ALEX WOOLLCOTT— 
“Never More”—He’s Through with 
Play Reviewing Says Ex-Critic 


It was not Poe’s raven flapping its 
wings on the deck of the Isle de Franct 
arrived from abroad this week in New 
York. It was Alexander Woollcott 
quoting “Never more” to the ship news 
men who met him down the bay. 

“T will never write newspaper dramatic 
criticisms again,” said the former dra- 
matic critic of the New York World. 

“I shall make my living as I have al- 
ways made my living, by writing, I think 
I shall not starve. It is wrong that any- 
one left me a legacy. Someone wrote me 
from Boston they heard that a million- 
aire left me a fortune. All anyone ever 
left me was a silver whisky flask and an 
old sideboard. I’ve never inherited any- 
thing else.” 





LAWSON MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Chicago Church to Honor Memory of 
Noted Publisher Aug. 26 


Memorial services for Victor F. Law- 
son, late publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who died Aug. 19, 1925, will be 
held Sunday morning, Aug. 26, in the 
New England Congregational church, 
Chicago. Dr. Ozora S. Davis, head of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary and @ 
personal friend of Mr. Lawson, will 
preach a sermon in memory of the news- 
paper publisher. Dr. Davis is at present 
working on a biography of Mr, Lawson. 

It was at first planned to have the 
services on Aug. 19, the anniversary of 
Mr. Lawson’s death, but when it devel- 
oped that Mr. Davis would be unable to 
attend the date was changed. 
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FIELD LABORATORY USED TO TEST AD COPY 


Charles C. Green Agency Has System of Charting Keyed Advertisements in String of 10 Cities Before 
Placing Them in National Campaign—12 Weeks Required for Experiment 


SK Charles C. Green, the advertis- 

ing agent, what he thinks of this or 
that piece of advertising copy or cam- 
paign and he will 
not respond with 
easy curbstone 

nion. 
Give me 12 
weeks and I will 
tell you,” will 
more than likely 
be his prompt re- 
ply, because it 
takes that length 
of time to put a 
pieceofcopy 
through what Mr. 
Green calls his 
field laboratory 
for testing adver- 
tisements, a sys- 
tem which subjects sales ideas and the 
technique of their presentation to a se- 
yere scientific test. Mr. Green, as presi- 
dent of the Charles C. Green Advertis- 
ing Agency of New York, has spent 
nearly a year developing this field lab- 
oratory. He was ready to discuss it for 
publication for the first time this week. 


Forming Mr. Green’s laboratory for 
dissecting and analyzing advertising copy 
are a string of 10 cities in New Jersey, 
New York and Connecticut. They can 
all be reached within a week by auto- 
mobile visiting two a day and, indeed, 
their selection for testing purposes 
hinged very largely on that fact. Mr. 
Green, for trade reasons, did not wish 
to disclose the names of all 10 test cities. 
For the purpose of showing that the 
choice represents a variety of condi- 
tions he named two of the ten. Plain- 
field, N. J., was one, which Mr. Green 
described as a large suburban district 
contiguous to, but independent of, New 
York and the other, New Brunswick, 
N. J., a self-contained small manufac- 
turing center. The eight remaining test- 
ing communities extend through New 
York state up into Connecticut. 

“Our field laboratory method differs 
from any other existing methods agen- 
cies have developed to test advertising 
ideas and campaigns,” Mr. Green said. 
“The usual plan is to pick one city and 
concentrate on that. If the copy is suc- 
cessful there it is considered fit for use 
in a national campaign. 

“We felt that such procedure offered 
inconclusive evidence. In _ the first 
place, the concentration in such cases 
was apt to be unnaturally emphasized 
and the results correspondingly dis- 
torted. Secondly, it was hard on deal- 
ers in event of failure. After a whirl- 
wind sales drive in a single test city, 
dealers’ shelves would be overstocked. 
The advertising as designed for the test 
sometimes failed to pull, and the test 
was discontinued and the merchants left 
disgruntled. By keeping to our selected 
10 cities we are able to make our tests 
under natural conditions, in controlled 
manner, and without over-concentration 
and high pressure.” 

Given a product to advertise, Mr. 
Green’s agency puts it through the 12 
weeks of experimentation, before it is 
ready to advise on and plan a national 
advertising campaign. Cost of the ex- 
perimentation is approximately $3,000, 
which covers cost of the space purchased 
in the newspapers in the 10 cities, sur- 
veys, and checks completed by the agency 
staff. The laboratory test proceeds in 
the following manner : 

A sales norm for the product to be 
tested is reached by a survey of the 10 
cities conducted two weeks in advance 
of the placing of any copy. A study of 
the market has determined sales poten- 
tialities. The agency has discovered how 
much of the product can be sold. 

Copy then prepared for the product 
by the agency's staff or by outside talent 
is keyed and is placed in newspapers in 





CHARLES C. GREEN 








By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


at least four of the 10 cities. The full 
list of 10 cities is not always being used 
for experimentation with one product 
or one piece of copy. Thus four cities 
may be employed in a test for one client 
while the remaining six are being used 
by another. The keyed copy runs a week 
in either case. Then advertising is sus- 
pended for a week. 

The agency has a staff field man and 
maintains an automobile for his use to 
visit the 10 cities each week. He calls 
on two a day and during the week that 
advertising has been suspended, he 
checks up with dealers on the sales ac- 
complished by the piece of copy. 

The field investigator has made ar- 
rangements with a representative num- 
ber of stores to make a weekly check 
of stock on any products in which the 
agency is interested, to obtain memo- 
randa of any purchases made during the 
week and to receive general informa- 
tion regarding the movement of the 
product. 

In conducting the test for proprietary 
medicine manufacturers, prominent 
among clients of the agency, an initial 
check is made to determine distribution 
in 128 drug stores in the 10 towns. Then 
the agency delivers for the manufacturer 
a minimum quantity of free goods, only 
in the test cities, both to insure complete 
distribution and to cement the co-opera- 
tion of the druggists in giving the field 
investigator accurate stock figures. 


His findings are reduced to chart form 
for quick analysis. The charts picture 
a series of peaks and valleys. The peaks 
represent sales returns during weeks when 
a particularly good piece of copy has been 
placed in the newspapers, while the val- 
leys picture the falling off in sales which 
inevitably follows when advertising copy 
is omitted for a week. Before a piece of 
copy is approved for inclusion in a na- 
tional campaign it must show three suc- 
cessive peaks, 

“Copy we have tested this way in our 
laboratory we have placed in national 
campaigns using newspapers in 220 cities 
with concomitant increases in sales rang- 
ing from 5 per cent to 50 per cent,” 
Mr. Green declared. “We select as many 
as 20 different pieces of tested copy to 
be used in a national drive. 

“Since I have been watching our 
field laboratory in operation, I hesitate 


to judge copy without a test. We placed 
about two dozen different examples of 
advertisements before a client one day 
and asked him which he liked the best. 
He chose six out of 24 and those six 
were the ones that had fallen down mis- 
erably when experimented with for con- 
sumer reaction in our field laboratory. 
“As a result of experiments, we now 
know the value of two-time, three-time, 


and one-time copy, double column 
againts triple, and the pulling power of 
single column advertisements. 


“Different types of copy pull for dif- 
ferent products. It is impossible to gen- 
eralize. It has cost us a lot more money to 
discover facts which we are now using 
to assist our clients, and I therefore must 
refuse to make public the interesting 
facts on copy values we have ascer- 
tained.” 

Mr. Green pointed out that the labor- 
atory process didn’t mean that the 
agency picked 20 or so different pieces 
of copy and let it go at that. The test- 
ing is continued. New and better ideas 
and plans are constantly being turned 
up, and the fabric of the national cam- 
paign strengthened by new appeals dis- 
covered in the laboratory. 

I looked at charts prepared for a 
number of Green agency clients. Broken 
down to individual stores, these charts 
showed increases in sales ranging from 
10 bottles of a proprietary medicine to 
as high as 100 as a result of various 
types of copy under test. It was inter- 
esting to note how the curve sank down 
during the week advertising was sus- 
pended. Some of the biggest peaks, ac- 
cording to Mr. Green resulted from a 
combination drive of newspaper space 
and window display. 

“We do not try to cover every store 
in the territory,” Mr. Green continued. 
“We pick stores for index purposes. 


“If our tests show us that a particular 
piece of copy accounts for a 5 per cent 
increase in sales, we consider it conser- 
vative to figure that in an appropriation 
of $500,000 we are saving our client 
$25,000, and we figure we are making 
$75,000 more sales. 

“Our surveys in the laboratory have 
caused us to advise clients to cut out 
free goods. One of our advertisers had 
been spending the equivalent of $30,000 
a year this way, charging it up to adver- 








VISIT CANADIAN MILLS BY AIR 














Alfred C. Battersby, secretary of the Newspaper & Magazine Paper Corpora- 
tion of New York, L. W. Campbell, controller of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Company of Quebec, and Herbert Lippett of the International Paper 
Company made a pioneer trip July 31 when they took a seaplane from Quebec 
to Dolbeau, Quebec, to inspect the Lake St. John Power and Paper Company 


mills, whose output Mr. Battersby’s company buys. 


The plane followed the 


St. Lawrence and Saguenay rivers, making a dog-leg route about 270 miles 
long. The plane used was one of those engaged in the rescue of the German 
flyers of the Bremen. 


tising. The theory, of course, is that 
if you throw in a certain amount of free 
goods with every large order, the re- 
tailer will try to push your product and 
both retailer and manufacturer will 
benefit. Our laboratory has proved to 
us that the theory falls down in practice. 
The dealer takes the free goods, and in 
addition, the advertiser must spend more 
money in advertising to help him‘ move 
them from his shelves.” 

Advertisers have expressed satisfac- 
tion with the Green agency’s field labora- 
tory in a substantial way. Last week the 
board of directors of International Pro- 
prietaries, Inc., Dayton, approved a new 
advertising appropriation for the Green 
agency to direct. Mr. Green would not 
disclose the amount of the appropriation, 
other than to say it was in “six fat 
figures,” and represented “many thousand 
dollars more than last year.” 

“Tanlac,” one of the products of the 
International Proprietaries, Inc., has 
benefited particularly as a result of tests 
conducted in the field laboratory, accord- 
ing to Mr. Green. Before tests were 
made, sales records for this product 
showed that summer months were dull, 
and that big sales peaks came in the 
winter season. Experimentation with 
different types ‘of copy demonstrated that 
advertisements presenting specific uses of 
the product rather than a generalization 
of its use as a tonic, such as formerly, 
speeded up summer sales and leveled off 
the sales chart. 

Latest expansion of the Green labora- 
tory has been to Canada, where cities 
have also been selected for sales tests. 
Only a short time ago, the field method 
was investigated and recognized as a 
valuable addition to scientific advertising 
tests by the School of Business of Har- 
vard University. 

“Since we have been operating our 
field laboratory, I have become very 
choosy in the matter of what accounts 
I will accept for the agency,” Mr. Green 
said. “During the last two weeks we 
have turned down four accounts. A 
product must be better than others now 
in use of the same sort, must be of such 
character that it will stand up under 
our laboratory test, demonstrating sal- 
ability enough to make it worth while as 
an agency proposition.” 

“We have cut down our accounts to 
18, and have discontinued our sales 
force,” Mr. Green declared. 

While it is probably another story, Mr. 
Green wanted it understood that prod- 
ucts and copy tested in the field labora- 
tory were not forgotten when they had 
been made the subject of or a part of a 
national campaign. The _ investigation 
continues throughout. The Green Ad- 
vertising Agency, now spreading out into 
different lines, has for many years chiefly 
represented manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines. The agency has prepared a 
chart, which divided the United States 
into seven territories, and, using the 
figures of 50 proprietary manufacturers 
as a basis, has reached a sales index for 
each territory. Clients are asked to fur- 
nish the agency with daily sales statistics 
and these are checked up against this 
index chart. 

“T am beginning to think that the work 
we do entitles us to a different name 
than advertising agency,” Mr, Green 
said. “We take over full responsibilities 
of a manufacturer’s sales management. 
All we ask of a client is to approve an 
appropriation and we do the rest.” 


HANDLES RADIATOR COPY 


The Model Homes advertising of the 
American. Radiator Company is being 
handled by the Tracy-Parry Company. 
This campaign is conducted in news- 
papers in various leading cities in con- 
nection with the Master Model Home 
program of Home Owners Institute. 
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MEMPHIS REPORTERS FILE DAMAGE 
SUITS AGAINST LOCAL POLICE 





Three Ask $10,000 Each for Election Day Attacks—Grand 
Jury Ignores Assault Charges—Police 
Station Ban Lifted 





(THREE damage suits, asking for dam- 
ages totalling $30,000, were filed in 
Circuit Court of Shelby County, Ten- 
nessee, Tuesday by reporters of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and Eve- 
ning Appeal. 

The suits are the outgrowth of ar- 
rests and alleged manhandling of re- 
porters and the smashing of cameras by 
policemen and others on Primary Elec- 
tion Day in Memphis, Aug. 2. 

The suits are filed by Key Hart, as- 
sistant city editor of the Commercial 
Appeal, against’ Police Sergt. R. B. Wil- 
shire, Motorcycle Policeman Wm. King 
and Patrolman H. C. Clayton; by Null 
Adams, reporter for the Evening Appeal, 
against Police Sergt. W. D. Stallings 
and Patrolmen Jack Elmore and W. K. 
McDaniel; by Billy Sisson, reporter for 
the Commercial Appeal, against Wm. 
Gerber, assistant attorney general of 
Shelby county. 


Each reporter asks $10,000 actual and 
punitive damages. In each case the re- 
porter says he called at a voting place 
with a camera to take pictures of negroes 
voting in the Democratic Primary. 

The suits were filed in Circuit Court a 
few hours after the Shelby county grand 
jury had ignored the warrants sworn out 
by reporters against three policemen 
and a former bootlegger, charging as- 
sault and battery. 

Hart charges that he was ordered to 
leave the polling place with his camera 
and that he took it and went across the 
street and sat down. That King again 
ordered him to “move on,” finally smash- 
ing Hart’s camera under his feet. 

“That fellow’s nose ought to be 
bloodied,” Wilshire said, according to 
Hart. 

Hart charges he was then taken to the 
Barksdale police substation and there 
held in jail for a half-hour, not being 
allowed to phone anyone. Charges of 
intimidation of voters and threatened 
breach of the peace were placed against 
him. He was finally released on habeas 
corpus proceedings. 

Adams charges that Sergt. Stallings 
and another policeman seeing him near a 
poll on Hernando street, advanced on 
him in a threatening manner, and seized 
the camera. Adams was arrested and 
held in Police Station for 30 minutes on 
charge of threatened breach of the peace. 
He was released in habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings before Judge Malcolm Patterson, 
the Judge stating “the whole thing is 
preposterous.” Sisson charges that 
Gerber threw him against a wall in a 
barber shop near a polling place, and 
headed a crowd which prevented him from 
phoning his city editor of the outrage. 
Sisson charges Gerber threatened him 
with violence if he entered the store and 
used the telephone and used vile language 
toward him. Onlookers, Sisson says, 
saved him from possible violence at the 
hands of Gerber and others. A warrant, 
sworn out by Sisson, against Gerber, 
charging assault and battery, has never 
been served, the assistant attorney 
general leaving for New York on his 
vacation a few hours before action was 
taken against him. One of the warrants 
ignored by the grand jury Tuesday was 
that of Chester Stroughter, reporter for 
Commercial Appeal, against Patrolman 
W. D. Mathis, charging assault and 
battery. 

Stroughter says Mathis attacked him 
for having a camera near a voting booth. 
E. V. Laughter, a former bootlegger, ar- 
rested on a warrant sworn out by James 
Seat, reporter for the Commercial Ap- 
peal, was charged with assault and 
battery. His warrant also was ignored 
by the grand jury. The Commercial and 
Evening Appeal plan no action against 
any city or county officials for the 


alleged attack on nine of their reporters 
on primary day, George Morris, vice 
president and editor of the papers said 
this week. 

Order of Clifford Davis, police com- 
missioner of Memphis, that reporters of 
the Commercial Appeal, the Memphis 
Evening Appeal and the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar would not be allowed behind 
the desk sergeant’s cage at police station 
was repealed by the commissioner this 
week. 

The order followed a newspaper at- 
tack on the commissioner by all three 
newspapers, after nine reporters'and pho- 
tographers of the Commercial Appeal 
and Evening Appeal had been beaten and 
chased away from the polls by police- 
men on election day, August 

Reprinting the editorial in last week’s 
Epitor & PupsiisHER on the political 
situation in Memphis the Commercial 
Appeal Wednesday on its editorial page 
scored the grand jury for ignoring the 
warrants sworn out by reporters. 





PUBLISHERS AT BRENNAN RITES 





Prominent Illinois Newspaper Men 


Serve as Honorary Pallbearers 


Several Chicago newspaper men served 
as honorary pallbearers at the funeral 
last Friday, August 10, of George E. 
Brennan, nationally known Democratic 
leader who was instrumental in winning 
the Democratic presidential nomination 
for Alfred E. Smith at Houston. Gov- 
ernor Smith came to Chicago for the 
services. 

Among the honorary pallbearers were 
James P. Bicket, managing editor of the 
Chicago Evening American; Gen. Roy D. 
Keehn, attorney for the Hearst news- 
papers in Chicago; Col. R. R. McCor- 
mick, editor and publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune; John C. Shaffer, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Evening Post; 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News; Richard Henry Little 
and Harvey Woodruff, Chicago Tribune 


columnists; Brooks H. Beitler, news 
editor, and Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
health editor, Chicago Daily News; 


Richard J. Finnegan, managing editor, 
Chicago Daily Journal; M. C. Meigs, 
publisher, Chicago Herald and Exam- 
inmer; William H. Stuart, Chicago Eve- 
ning American; E. S. Beck, managing 
editor, Chicago Tribune; James 
Houghteling, Chicago Daily News, and 
Vincent Y. Dahlman, editor, Jilinois State 
Register, Springfield, Ill. 


HOLDS “PREDICAMENT CONTEST” 


Thirty-five Winners Selected in Daily’s 
Classified Competition 


The Chicago Tribune has announced 
the 35 winners in its $450 Predicament 
Contest, in which users of Tribune want 
ads told of their predicaments and how 
they were helped to solve their problems 
through the paper’s classified columns. In 
considering the wide range of predica- 
ments for prizes, the Tribune paid par- 
ticular attention to the integrity of the 
story, the urgency of the predicament, 
the unusual circumstances that shaped it, 
and the need of immediate assistance on 
the part of the advertiser. 


JOURNALISM TEACHER INJURED 


_ Samuel Cahan, instructor in journal- 
ism at Syracuse University, is in a Syra- 
cuse hospital recovering from serious in- 
juries sustained when a dining car and 
a Pullman of a New York Central train 
on which he was riding were derailed 
near Fonda, N. Y., this week. Mrs. Ca- 
han was also injured. 
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REPORTER SERVES 25 YEARS 
WITHOUT WRITING A LINE 


ORE than a quarter of a 

century on the staff of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer without ever 
having written a line of copy is 
the remarkable record of Steve 
Meade. Meade is a reporter of 
the old school and covers Cincin- 
nati by the “pipeline” route. 

He has a record of never having 
been “scooped” on his route on 
any story of consequence, except 
once. That time Meade said was 
not a beat because he contended 
there was no basis for the item. 
A rival paper had an account of 
a railroad wreck. The city editor 
raked Meade over ‘the coals for 
missing the story. Steve was indig- 
nant and contended that no wreck 
happened. A day passed and the 
“wreck” was investigated by the 
rival paper and by reporters of 
the Enquirer. Steve was right and 
the rival the next day printed a 
correction. ; 

Steve makes daily reports to the 
city editor and uses the telephone 
freely. It is his boast that during 
his entire newspaper career he has 
never written a line of copy. 











FINANCIAL FIRMS TO 
ANALYZE ADVERTISING 


Members of Financial Advertisers As- 





iation to Di Most Effective 
Copy at Utica Meet 
Sept. 17-20 





Newspaper advertising, from the 
standpoint of banks and trust companies, 
will be subjected to a laboratory analysis 
at the 1928 convention of the National 
Financial Advertisers Association in 
Utica from Sept. 17 to 20. 

Discussion of the various types of 
bank copy, with a view to determining 
which is the most advantageous and 
which is the best from the viewpoint of 
professional ethics, is scheduled to take 
up at least one session of the conven- 
tion. 

About 800 banks belong to the organ- 
ization, and delegates will come from all 
over the United States. More than a 
socre of Canadians have signified their 
intention of joining in the conferences. 

Of particular moment to the financial 
advertisers is said to be the growing use 
of newspapers by banks and trust com- 
panies. The day of business card copy 
is rapidly passing the banks, espe- 
cially, are beginning to use big display 
copy, the content of which varies from 
high-toned institutional appeals to popu- 
lar selling-talk arguments. 

The bankers association is a depart- 
ment of the International Advertisers’ 
Association. The Oneida-Herkimer 
Bankers’ Committee is acting as sponsor 
for the convention with Francis P. 
McGinty of Utica as chairman. 


FLY FOR ACCIDENT STORY 


Wayne Weishaar, Des Momes Tribune- 
Capital reporter, and Herb Schwartz, 
photographer, flew in that daily’s airplane 
“Good News” to Harcourt, Ia., Aug. 6, 
to cover the death there in an automo- 
bile accident of Ivan Coolidge, head of 
the Coolidge Advertising Agency, Des 
Moines. Leaving at 11:10 a. m. they 
were back with story and pictures by 
2:35 p. m. in time for the late afternoon 
editions. 


DAILY NAMES “SPECIAL” 


Fred Kimball, Inc., has been appointed 
national advertising representative of the 
— (Pa.) News-Dispatch, effective 

ept. 1. 


JOINS YOST AGENCY 


P. M. Sash, formerly sales manager 
of Commonwealth Oil Company, has 
joined the Yost. Advertising Company of 
St. Louis as account executive. 
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DAILY’S AIR MAIL DRIVE 
BROKE ALL RECORDS 


48,000 Separate Pieces Mailed in Des 
Moines Aug. 10 in Contest Spon- 
sored by Tribune-Capital— 

Girl Wins Plane Trip 


Des Moines, Ia., on Aug. 10, estab- 
lished a world’s record for quantity col- 
lection and transmission of air mail in a 
single day when some 48,000 letters, cards 
and parcels each bearing air mail stamps 
were checked through the central post- 
office. The next highest mark estab- 
lished by any city in any day was that 
fixed by New York City Aug. 1, when 
some 35,000 pieces of mail were counted. 
The airmail campaign was sponsored by 
the Des Moines Tribune-Capital. It was 
announced Aug. 2 and the drive was 
made page one for the entire week. 

The belief that aviation news was 
good copy, led Gardner Cowles, publisher 
of the Des Moines Register and the Tri- 
bune-Capital several months ago, to pur- 
chase a five-passenger Fairchild airplane 
“Good News” to augment the paper's 
news gathering facilities. The papers 
have devoted considerable space to avia- 
tion matters, and in pursuit of this policy 
the editors of the Tribune-Capital de- 
termined that to direct the attention of 
Iowa to the speed and low cost of air 
mail service, the paper would sponsor the 
campaign. 

While business and industrial concerns 
were asked to co-operate by submitting 
large quotas of air mail the campaign 
centered around a contest. The Tribune- 
Capital offered as a prize to the young 
woman submitting the most air mail on 
a single day, a journey by air from Des 
Moines to Chicago and return. It was 
announced that the winner of the contest 
would be officially designated “Miss Air 
Mail From Iowa.” 

Young women competing in this con- 
test brought their letters and cards di- 
rectly to the Register and Tribune build- 
ing, where they were counted and an 
official tabulation made. While the bulk 
of the mail was posted directly at the 
postoffice by individual citizens, thousands 
of pieces came in through the contest 
channels. 

Mildred Goddard, Drake University 
co-ed, won the “Miss Air Mail From 
Iowa” contest. She submitted more than 
12,000 pieces of mail. 

Basil Walters, news editor of the Tri- 
bune-Capital, and Paul Prugh, city editor, 
said the campaign had been more success- 
ful than they had expected and praised 
staff members for their work. 


McSHANE TO ROCHESTER 





McKernon in Charge of 
Hearst Papers 


Frank L. McShane has been appointed 
publisher of the Rochester Journal and 
American, succeeding Edward McKernon, 
formerly eastern superintendent of the 
Associated Press, who has been t:ans- 
ferred to the Boston American, in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. Mr. McShane assumed 
his new duties this week. The changes 
were ordered by Col. Frank Knox, gen- 
eral manager of the Hearst Newspapers. 

Mr. McShane most recently was busi- 
ness manager of the Baltimore (Md.) 
News. He was formerly advertising 
director of the Newark (N. J.) Even- 
ing News, and for a time was advertis- 
ing manager of the Boston American. 


NEW PRESBREY ACCOUNT 


The Remington Typewriter Company, 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
and Underwood Typewriter Company, 
have formed an Educational Bureau to 
promote by advertising and publicity the 
advantages of portable typewriters in the 
education of children in the home. The 


Succeeds 





Frank Presbrey Company, New York, 
has been selected to prepare and place 
this special co-operative advertising. The 
organization is to be known as the Edu- 
cational Bureau of Portable Typewriter 
Manufacturers. 
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HOW RESEARCH MAY AID LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


Agency Executive Discusses Theoretical Case Handled by Newspaper Advertising Manager Using 
Agency Methods—“Question the Customer’? His Advice 


To what extent are modern agency 

research methods adaptable to the 
use of advertising departments handling 
the accounts of small merchants for 
whom agency research is not available? 
What essentials of those methods should 
the conscientious solicitor or manager 
know in handling accounts requiring such 
special service? 

Courtland N. Smith, vice-president and 
general manager of the Joseph Richards 
Company, Inc., refused to answer these 
questions with categorical generalities. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Smith said, 
“research is most effective when applied 
to specific problems, The advertiser or 
advertising man who thinks he can go 
out and collect marketing facts of all 
kinds without any particular purpose is 
usually the advertiser who says that re- 
search is no good. 

“Another thing—the tough part about 
research is drawing correct conclusions 
after the facts are all assembled. Even 
in a well-directed research the greater 
part of the information obtained is use- 
less. What not to use is as important 
as what to use. The experienced adver- 
tiser feels that he is well repaid if his 
research effort contributes one or two 
new facts to his knowledge of marketing. 

A situation which is always to be 
assumed until the reverse is proved, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, is that the 
manufacturer knows his business—that he 
is manufacturing a marketable article at 
a practicable price. The advertising 
man’s business, per se, is to inform 
potential customers of the existence and 
excellence of the article and the rea- 
sonableness of its cost. Not unless he is 
forced to it by obvious deficiencies in the 
client’s product should the advertising 
tia intrude on production factors—they 
are the business of the merchant or man- 
ufacturer. 

Step One, according to Mr. Smith, is 
to make certain that the client needs an 
investigation. In many cases the pros- 
pective advertiser has every item of data 
needed in his records. Because he does 
not recognize the relation of these facts 
to advertising; because he is engaged 
in production and the fundamentals of 
distribution, rather than the specialized 
business of advertising, clients attempting 
to discover whether they should advertise 
or how they should adertise often have 
the necessary facts ready to hand but 
not correlated and not interpreted. 

As an instance, Mr. Smith took the 
hypothetical case suggested by the re- 
porter, of a baker doing a local business, 
to demonstrate the question which would 
rise for the consideration of the agent 
handling his advertising, or the advertis- 
ing solicitor planning a campaign for him. 

“You might have first,” Mr. Smith said, 
“the very common question of whether 
the business shall be retail, or wholesale, 
or both. Shall our bakery deliver its 
product to grocers, or shall it sell house 
to house by wagons, or shall it attempt 
to sell in both markets. The last method 
always involves numbers of intricate 
problems which must be solved for each 
special location, You have to investigate 
the status of competitors with the retail 
distributors and with your own retail 
customers; you have to investigate the 
problem of price differential. Will your 
house to house customers, for whom you 
must maintain drivers, pay the same price 
as the customers who buy from the 
grocery 

“If the producer is selling to sub-dis- 
tributors the whole line of inquiry will 
have a trend that the simon-pure retailer 
need not bother about. Let me empha- 
siz that a good investigation will expose 
everything, dirt and all. It will furnish 
an accurate picture of the competition's 
strength and weakness and of the client’s 
strength and weakness. 


“In the case of the bakery, probably 








the best thing the expert could do would 
be to travel the route of the drivers on 
delivery. He would talk to housewives 
buying the product and to housewives not 
buying the prod He would find from 
the consumer all the good points and the 
bad points of his client’s bread and of 
the competitor’s bread. If retailers were 
involved, reporters, not investigators, 
would be sent to stores interested to hear 
what the merchants thought of his client’s 
bread. 

“The reporter would not approach the 
merchant in any expert role. His attitude 
would be, Here I am, a poor wretch sent 
out to learn about this bread—will you be 
kind enough to tell me what you know 
about it ?’ 

“Then the problem will be to shut off 
the interview, not to start it. 

“Sometimes the expert will find that it 
would be better for his client not to 
advertise, and when he discovers this by 
far the best thing he can do is to tell 
him so frankly. I don’t think there is a 
substantial agency in the country that 
hasn’t been forced to give a prospective 
client this advice on some occasion and 
most agencies have done it many times.” 

Despite the fact that the advertising 
egent’s business is primarily to prepare 


advertising, he is compelled to give testi- 
mony more intimately related to produc- 
tion. 

As an example of agency interest, not 
intervention in manufacturing methods 
which he considered justifiable and even 
necessary in a client’s behalf, Mr. Smith 
cited the case of a motor oil for which 
his agency once conducted an investiga- 
tion. The investigation concerned a 
specific problem—the motor oil was of 
excellent quality for use in farm trac- 
tors, but farmers didn’t like it. Thorough 
tests were made by the company’s en- 
gineers who found that the oil had no 
apparent defects in the specified use, and 
it was to trace down the defects which 
the farmers found and the experts did 
not that the agency was called in to 
conduct a research on the que stion. 

“Research” is a dignified word at which 
Mr. Smith is inclined to smile a_ bit 
ironically. The agency sent men out to 
talk to the farmers and ask them simply 
what was the matter with the motor oil. 
The response was virtually the same in all 


cases. The farmers were accustomed to 
using the oil in undrained crank cases 
and for some highly technical reason, 


when it was used in this manner it failed 
to register in the pressure gauge to the 








A DAILY SHAKES HANDS WITH 17,000 KIDS 














Some 5,000 children will file by Miss Eleanor Schorer of the New York Evening 
W orld next Tuesday at Luna Park and she will greet them all with a “gpa and 


a handshake. 


Tuesday's party will mark the close of this 





during which the Evening World, represented by Miss Schorer, a shaken 
hands with 17,000 kids, members of the Kiddie Klub, one of its standard fea- 


tures. 
of New York every year since 1917. 


The Evening World has been giving summer parties to the children 
In the picture above, Miss Schorer is 


shown with a bunch of boisterous bone a a scenic railway car at Palisades 
‘ark, 


extent which the farmers thought de- 
sirable. They therefore drew the con- 
clusion that it was poor oil. 

There were two programs open to the 
manufacturers and the agency. One was 
to explain to the farmers, through exten- 
sive advertising, that the oil was correct 
for the purpose despite its showing in the 
gauge. The other was to change the oil 
so that while maintaining its quality, it 
would give the results desired. The manu- 
facturer discovered that this change could 
be made easily and without impairing the 
oil and the leap in the sales graph im- 
mediately afterward proved that the 
agency's conclusion was correct. 

“Nevertheless, the agent cannot take 
the manufacturer's place, or the mer- 
chant’s place,” Mr, Smith said, and added, 
“this is especially true in the case of old 
line advertisers. When you go into the 
affairs of a new company you may find 
anything—you may have to make recom- 
mendations affecting the simplest ele- 
ments of the business.” 

Although the turn of an inquiry—the 
outstanding fact of which Mr. Smith 
spoke—may direct the attention of the 
investigator to the product, to sales 
methods, to the business efficiency of the 
firm, the legitimate field of the investi- 
gator, as he indicated, is most often found 
to be the market. 

A detail of an investigation once con- 
ducted by Joseph Richards Company for 
a client engaged in manufacturing a 
motor oil, sufficiently prove the necessity 
of studying every phase of an investiga- 
tion report for all possible useful con- 
clusions. 

The investigation took the form of a 
check on oil sales at 92 stations in 79 
towns in 15 states. Purchases of 1927 
cars were checked. Of the total, 34 per 
cent bought one quart of oil to replenish 
their supply; 15 per cent bought two 
quarts; 26 per cent bought a crank case 
fill—estimated to average six quarts. 

It was calculated that the first two 
classes, totalling 49 per cent of the num- 
ber of cars purchasing oil, bought 1,288 
quarts, while the 26 per cent bought 
3,108 quarts. However, it was assumed 
that at least half of the cars buying one 
or two quarts of oil would return with- 
in 500 miles to buy an additional quart— 
but this only raised the total to 1,932 
quarts for the 49 per cent. 

The investigation, bringing out sharply 
the importance of crank case refills in 
oil sales, gave the advertiser a fresh clue 
to effective advertising—advertising di- 
rected toward helping the dealer to de- 
velop complete lubrication service rather 
then the more selling of oil. 

Again, the sales graph showed the sig 
nificance of Mr. Smith’s opening state- 
ment that the difficult element of research 
is that of drawing correct conclusions 
from data, rather than accumulating data. 

Mr. Smith believes that too much awe 
has been wasted on “research” by unini- 
tiates not acquainted with the process by 
which it arrived at its present elaborate 
terminology. It is, he believes, the appli- 
cation of ordinary rational methods to 
the problem at hand. If the material for 
inference is not present, it must be 
gathered and the question itself will dic- 
tate where and how it is to be gathered, 
though an acquaintance with contem- 
porary researches will often aid in select- 
ing a method where several methods are 
available. 

The concern of the newspaper adver- 
tising department, most often the local 
retail store, is usually susceptible to in- 
vestigation through the customer. Facts 
on buying capacity, buying taste, use, 
and preference are readily available to 
the ordinary advertising manager who 
wishes to present an advertiser with a 
plan, if he will utilize this channel of 
information and use ordinary logic in 
forming conclusions from his facts. 
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LUMBER GROUP BOASTS OF SUCCESS 
IN OBTAINING FREE PUBLICITY 





Lists Newspapers and Magazines Which Donated Space Dur- 
ing July—Subway Floor Story on Front 
Page of N. Y. Daily 





(Special to Epitror & PusBLisHer) 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 16.— 

Under the heading, “Metropolitan 
Dailies and Magazines Devote Much 
Space to Lumber News,” the Aug. 10 is- 
sue of the National Lumber Bulletin de- 
scribes the success of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association in getting 
publicity in July. 

The association’s own story of its pub- 
licity for the use of lumber carries sub- 
heads reading “On World’s Front Page,” 
“West Coast Publicity,” and “Magazine 
Articles,” and describes human inter==t 
stories, features, and other news and 
magazine articles. 

The Bulletin described the association’s 
success in getting publicity in July as fol- 
lows: 

“News of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association was featured in a 
number of large metropolitan dailies in 


uly. 

“The New York Evening Post of July 
30 gave prominent position and about a 
column of space to a lumber market arti- 
cle by Wilson Compton, secretary-mana- 


ger. 

“On Sunday, July 29, the New York 
Times carried, under a three-column head, 
a lengthy special article by Franklin W. 
Reed, industrial forester of the N. L. M. 
A., on the controversy concerning the cut- 
ting of lumber on private lands in Yo- 
semite National Park. This story gave 
the facts of the situation about which 
there has been much misunderstanding. 

“On July 30 the New York Times and 
New York American carried a half-col- 
umn story on airports and airport costs 
based on material furnished by the engi- 
neers of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. On the same day the 
Times also carried a box story on the 
tenth anniversary of the wood floor in the 
subway shuttle at Times Square Station. 

“Under a two-column head the story of 
the shuttle floor, over which some 765,- 
000,000 persons have walked in the last 
ten years, appeared on the front page of 
the New York World. The New York 
American carried the same story. The 
New York Tribune’ and the Times 
boxed the weekly lumber movement sum- 
mary. 

“A story concerning the superiority of 
lumber for factory roofing received wide 
circulation and prominent space was 
given it in the St. Paul News, the Mil- 
waukee Leader, the Knickerbocker Press 
of Albany, the San Francisco Commer- 
cial News, the Herald Post of Louisville, 
Ky., and many other papers. 

“All of the Minneapolis papers have 
given much space to the protest against 
the proposed new insurance rates which 
call for a substantial increase on frame 
structures. Much of this material has 
been furnished the papers by Edward J. 
Fisher, manager of the Minneapolis office 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, and a leader in the fight 
against the new rates. 

“On Sunday, July 9, the Washington 
Post devoted a half page to an illustrated 
feature story on the prize-winning designs 
for wayside refreshment stands, the ma- 
terial being furnished the writer by Frank 
A. Connolly, of the publicity department. 
The story played up the fact that all of 
the prize-winning designs were of lumber 
and gave detailed lumber specifications 
for them. 

“The San Francisco Examiner on July 
22 carried a three-fourths-column story 
by Winfield Scott on the placing of the 
lands of the Michigan-California Lumber 
Company on a crop basis. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle on the same date gave a 
fourth of a column to this story. 

“The writing of magazine articles is 
another activity of the publicity depart- 
ment. In the August number of Your 
Home appeared “The Final Touch to the 
Home—lInterior Trim,’ by Morris H. 


Glazer, of the publicity department. The 
writer tells of the many varieties of wood 
adapted to interior trim and how to use 
them. The story is attractively illustrated 
with photographs 

“The July number of Kiwanis, the 
magazine published by the Kiwanis Inter- 
national, carried an article by Franklin 
W. Reed on reforestation and the progress 
of industrial forestry. 

“*Homes of Famous Early American 
Writers’ is the title of an illustrated story 
by Winifred Allen in the August number 
of The Bureau Farmer. All of the famous 
old homes mentioned in the story are 
built of wood and are still standing in ex- 
cellent condition after a century or more 
of service. 

“The September number of Popular 
Science Monthly, which thas already ap- 
peared, carries a story on wood construc- 
tion entitled ‘Tips From a Veteran Car- 
penter.” Among its illustrations is a dia- 
gram furnished by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association showing how 
the frame of a well-built house is cou- 
structed. The association is given credit 
for its illustration in the caption.” 


IOWANS TO MEET HOOVER 


500 Editors Invited to Confer with 
Nominee in Cedar Rapids 


Five hundred Iowa newspaper men, 
editors of daily and weekly publications, 
have been invited to meet Herbert 
Hoover, Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, when he is in Cedar Rapids, Aug. 
23, two days after his appearance at the 
“Home-coming” celebration at West 
Branch, Ia., the Hoover birthplace. 

Hoover will spend two days in Cedar 
Rapids. 


STATION’S POWER INCREASED 


Radio station WJAM, operated by the 
Waterloo (Ia.) Tribwne, installed new 
equipment, increasing the power of the 
station from 250 watts to 500 watts, in 
time to broadcast the Hoover acceptance 
speech. 
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W. E. WEISS HONORED 


Docter of Philosophy Degree Awarded 
Him by University of Cologne 
The University of Cologne, Germany, 
has just paid to William E. Weiss, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., one of the founders 

and general man- 


August 





ager of Sterling 
Products (In- 
corporated), an 
unusual distinc- 
tion by bestow- 
ing unanimously 
upon him the 
title of Doctor 
Philosophie 
Honoris Causa. 
Mr. Weiss is 
the first and only 
American to be 
so honored by 





this German in- 
stitution. The W. E. Weiss 
honor came to 


Mr. Weiss in recognition of his efforts 
to further the industrial relations that 
have extended over more than a decade 
between the directors and scientific and 
chemical staffs of German and American 
pharmaceutical firms that are prominent 
in international industrial affairs. 

With the formation several months ago 
of Drug Incorporated, through the mer- 
ger of Sterling Products (Incorporated) 
and the United Drug Company, Mr. 
Weiss was made vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the new corporation, one 
of the largest concerns in the drug field 
in the world. The company is a large 
newspaper advertiser. 

For more than a quarter century Mr. 
Weiss has been a leading figure in the 
drug trade in this country, and for the 
last ten years of this period has been in 
close touch with the European and world 
trade through his contact with the large 
German interests commonly known as 
the “I. G. Cartel.” 

During the past few years Mr. Weiss 
has been a frequent visitor to Europe. 


REJOINS ERWIN, WASEY 

A. F. Osterloh of Los Angeles has 
joined the Chicago office staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. He was for 24 years as- 
sociated with the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company first at Akron as secre- 
tary of the corporation and then as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
California company. He was long asso- 
ciated with the agency which for many 
years has served the Goodyear firm. 








ALLEN WELCOMED TO OMAHA 











Former Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas who recently sold his Wichita 
Beacon to become publisher of the Omaha Bee-News for W. R. Hearst, 
photographed as he received a flowery welcome in Omaha from Stanley Miller 


(left) and Walter Martz (right). 


The boys live at Father Flanagan’s Boys 


Home, institution for homeless boys. 
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O’KEEFE MAKES PLANS 
FOR AD COMMISSION 


New Chairman Would Limit Meeting, 
to Not More Than Two a Year Hid 
Separately—Asks Members for 
Their Advice and Suggestions 


P. F. O’Keefe, of Boston, newly elect- 
ed chairman of the advertising commis- 
sion of the International Advertising 
Association, making plans for that body, 
sent out a letter this week to all mem- 
bers asking for advice and suggestions 
regarding proposed changes in the meet- 
ings and purposes of the organization 
which is made up of officials of the 27 
associations affiliated with I. A. A. 

In the letter he reported on a con- 
ference held in New York recently, and 
suggested that meetings of the com- 
mission should hereafter be limited to 
two a year, held independently of any dis. 
trict convention or advertising club 
meeting. 

Reporting on the New York confer- 
ence he said: 

“It seemed to be the thought at this 
meeting that the advertising commission 
has a very definite job to do for advertis- 
ing by assisting departments in the 
solution of their problems and in im- 
proving trade practices throughout the 
business. In other words, the commis- 
sion has a responsibility under the new 
constitution for bettering advertising as 
a business and promoting harmony of 
thought and action among its member 
organizations. 

“It was felt that meetings of the ad- 
vertising commission should not be held 
more than twice a year and should not 
last more than two days; that they 
should be held independent of any dis- 
trict convention or advertising club 
meeting; that members of the commis- 
sion come prepared to acquaint other 
departments with their own particular 
problems and to enlist their cooperation 
and ae in the solution of these prob- 
lems. In other words, it was thought 
best to leave the educational work of 
Advertising to the clubs themselves and 
to confine the work of the advertising 
commission to the betterment of adver- 
tising and extending of assistance where 
needed from one department to another. 
_ “It was suggested that the first meet- 
ing of the commission should be held 
probably during the first week of Novem- 
ber this year and the second one in 
March, 1929; that the meetings be held 
in some place like Atlantic City, French 
Lick Springs, or some place where the 
members of the commission would have 
a chance to meet each other socially and 
get to know each other better; and to 
hold these meetings without the distrac- 
tions that have been encountered in the 
past on account of the fact that the 
commission meetings were held in con- 
nection with a district convention of 
docal club meeting.” 


DAILY EMPTIED DOG POUND 


Oklahoma City News Gave Dog to 
Each Small Boy Applicant 


The Oklahoma City (Okla.) News re- 
cently made arrangements with the city 
dog pound whereby any boy in the city 
who wanted a dog could get one. Boys 
flocked the office of the paper, being 
obliged to bring permission from parents 
and to sign papers agreeing to give good 
treatment to the dog they received. 
local drug store then gave each boy 4 
cake of soap to wash the dog. 

Every dog in the pound was taken the 
first day and at the end of the second day 
there was a waiting list of nearly 75 
boys and some girls. 

This stunt made novel promotion copy 
with pictures and stories. 


NEW GOULD ACCOUNT 


La Lysine International, Inc., of New 
York City, Boston and Paris, manufac- 
turers of La Lysine, an antiseptic, has 
appointed M. P. Gould Company, Inc, 
New York, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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FIGHTING IRISH EDITOR HAS SEEN “LOST 
CAUSE” BECOME A REALITY 





John Devoy of Gaelic American, Now 86, Has Spent Life in 
Behalf of Irish Freedom—Banished to U. S. for Agita- 
tion in 1871—Worked on Bennett’s Herald 





By JOHN B. POWELL 


“Not in power, nor in profit, but in the 
dory of the achievement.” 
(ys the eve of his 86th birthday an- 
niversary, with 60 years of news- 
sper work to his credit, I found John 
Devoy, soldier of the French Foreign 
legion, Fenian chief and veteran editor 
o& The Gaelic American, of No. 165 
William street, New York City, busily 
mgaged at his weekly stunt of turning 

















John Devoy 


wt three or four columns of editorials 
for his paper. 

Almost blind following a series of 
erations on his eyes, the fighting ed- 
tor is pluckily holding time at bay while 


fe rushes to completion his history of the 


lish revolutionary movement which cul- 
Minated in the Dublin “Rising” of 1916 
~s heralded the dawn of the Irish Free 

te. 

Lincolnesque in feature and tempera- 
ment, John Devoy, known to thousands 
tt his devoted followers throughout the 
world as the “Old Man,” is best loved 
hated, as the case may be, for his 
virile championship of Irish freedom and 
American isolation. 

ew now remember that Devoy aban- 
doned a promising career in New York 
ily journalism to devote all his time 
0 the championship of what was then 
tgarded as a lost cause. The veteran 
tditor before he finally launched himself 





















® the turbulent stream of international 
Wlitics as editor of the Jrish Nation, 
Which, after a checkered career, gave 
tlace to the Gaelic American. This be- 
fame the mouthpiece of the Irish Revo- 
mary Brotherhood. 
The Gaelic American was and is no 
fame affair. Through its columns Devoy 
conducted many memorable battles, 
making hosts of bitter enemies and hosts 
' staunch friends. In 1898 he cham- 
Pioned the cause of the Boers and helped 
Neruit the Irish Brigade which saw dis- 
‘guished service on the African veldt 
“lore the two republics passed into the 
mbo of things that were. 
lieving that the future of democracy 
“toughout the world depends upon the 
‘adership and strength of the United 
ates, he took an early stand against all 
utration treaties, viewing them as 
"aks for entangling alliances, and played 
rominent part in the defeat of several 
Titration treaties with Great Britain. 


As testimony to the weight attached to 
his views on international questions, the 
names of many world-famous statesmen 
are to be found on the subscription lists 
of The Gaelic American, and it goes to 
all the foreign offices in Europe. 

His latest subscriber is Premier Mus- 
solini of Italy. 

Devoy’s life from the day he set sail 
from Ireland bound for Algeria to join 
the Foreign Legion and learn “the sol- 
dier’s glorious trade,” has been choked 
with adventure. Returning from Africa, 
the Fenians gave him the job of organ- 
izing the Irish in the British Army. Ac- 
cording to the late William O’Brien, one 
of the constitutional leaders in the House 
of Commons, Devoy was the greatest 
organizer that Ireland ever produced. 
Anyway, the British soon found their 
army of occupation honeycombed with 
revolutionaries, and in 1866 they arrested 
him and sentenced him to 15 years’ penal 
servitude. 

After serving five years in convict 
prisons in England he was given his free- 
dom and banished. 

Arriving in New York in 1871, Devoy 
became attached to the New York Her- 
ald and later to Albert Pulitzer’s Journal 
under the managing editorship of the 
late J. I. C. Clarke and soon won a repu- 
tation as a conscientious and efficient re- 

rter. Earlier he had worked on the 

erald, then at the zenith of its power, 
as reporter, copy reader, and, finally, as 
chief of its foreign desk. Part of a for- 
eign editor’s job in those days, Devoy 
recalls, was to translate the French cables 
from Paris. 

When James Gordon Bennett (the 
younger) sponsored Charles Stewart 
Parnell’s tour of the United States, De- 
voy was assigned to cover the story, and 
it was about this time that the editor 
enunciated his famous “New Departure,” 
a declaration of tenant rights that led 
to the Land War in Ireland and abol- 
ished landlordism. 
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From Tom Connery, of the Herald, 
Devoy got leave of absence and returned 
secretly to Ireland, met the Fenian lead- 
ers, won most of them to the new 
strategy and induced them to give tacit 
support to the leadership of Parnell. He 
already had swung the physical force 
group in the United States behind the 
great Irish-American statesman — Ire- 
land’s “Uncrowned King.” 

Among other spectacular events in 
Devoy’s career while he worked on news- 
papers here was the rescue of the Fenian 
soldiers he had “sworn in” and who had 
been sent to the penal colony in Aus- 
tralia. With the assistance of John 
Boyle O'Reilly, poet-editor of the Boston 
Pilot, who had escaped from the Colony, 
he enlisted the aid of two Americans— 
Capt. George S. Anthony of New Bed- 
ford and Henry C. Hathaway—who went 
to Australia in the Catalpa and after 
John J. Breslin had effected the escape 
of the prisoners brought them in triumph 
to New York. 

Devoy also was instrumental in hav- 
ing Fenian funds placed at the disposal 
of John P. Holland, submarine inventor, 
to build the “Fenian Ram,” the first suc- 
cessful submarine. 

Devoy was working on the Chicago 
Herald at the time of the Dr. Cronin 
murder case, then regarded by news- 
papermen as the “Crime of the Century.” 
As a friend of the slain Fenian, Devoy 
exploded all of the false clues sent out 
to throw justice off the trail of the kill- 
ers, wno had the protection of a power- 
ful element in the police force, and he 
eventually saw the assassins brought to 
book. 

At this time he met Melville E. Stone, 
who was later to become chief of the 
Associated Press. Although their paths 
lay far apart and Devoy often took sharp 
issue with the great newspaper man, 
they remained warm friends. At that 
time Stone, then editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, tried to induce Devoy to 
write the story of the Clan-na-Gael, an 
offer he felt forced to decline. 

Devoy recalls that while working on 
the daily press he was often twitted in a 
good-natured way by his comrades as a 
“dynamiter.” The truth is the editor 
was opposed to all outrages. He was of 
the “warrior school” and believed with 
Lionel Johnson that before freedom came 
to Ireland: 


“Some weapon on some field must gleam, 
“Some burning glory fire the Gael.” 








BECKS RETURN FROM CALIFORNIA 











Frank Beck, of New York, noted cartoonist, and Mrs. Beck have returned 
from San Diego, Calif., where they have been for almost a year and where 
Mr. Beck has been preparing his comic strip “Gas Buggies,” for the Bell Syn- 


dicate of New York. En route home 


Mr. and Mrs, Beck were guests in South 
Bend of F. A. Miller, president and editor of the South Bend Tribune. 


August 
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When the Revolution broke in Dublin 
in 1916, John Devoy hailed it as justifi- 
cation of all his preachments, and, steel- 
ing himself to the shock as friends, old 
and young, fell before firing squads, ral- 
lied others to their cause. 

Here is an incident that will be of in- 
terest to many New York City editors 
today : 

Knowing that Easter Sunday had been 
set for the Rising and finding the extras 
barren of all news from Ireland, he typed 
several notes saying: “Ireland is in re- 
volt.” He mailed them to the papers, 
but of them all the New York Journal 
seems to have been the only one that 
acted on the “tip.” In its early editions 
on Monday morning it ran a story indi- 
cating there was trouble in Ireland, and 
before evening the censorship was lifted 
and America was getting full details of 
the epochal battles raging in the heart of 
Dublin. 

While Ireland was at grips with the 
Black and Tans, Devoy became engaged 
in a bitter controversy with Eammon De 
Valera, Provisional President of the Irish 
Republic, whom he accused of hauling 
down the republican flag. At the same 
time he was fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with Senators Borah, Reed and Moses 
and the other “Irreconcilables” against 
United States participation in the League 
of Nations. 

It was the stormiest and most trying 
period of his career and held him to his 
desk for 14 and 15 hours a day. 

Then the sun broke through. After all 
the strife, calm. His beloved tri-color 
was flying free in the Irish breeze, the 
invaders had packed up and gone. And 
so, in 1924, the “Old Man” packed up, 
too, and boarded the President Harding 
for a trip to the land from which he had 
been so long an exile. 

The Yankee skipper ran up the Irish 
colors as a tribute to the old Rebel, and, 
happy under the two emblems he loves, 
Old Glory and the White, Green and 
Orange, he sailed for Erin. 

The Irish Free State had made great 
preparations for a state welcome, but he 
waved all ceremony aside. 

The grand passion, it is said, enters 
the lives of all men once. Devoy was no 
exception. On this trip his “hidden ro- 
mance” was revealed in a dramatic way. 
When he went to prison he was engaged 
to a comely Kildare lass. From his cell, 
the outlook being dark, he wrote her free- 
ing her from her troth. She never an- 
swered his letter. When he came to 
New York after his release he ran into 
a Kildare friend who remarked casually : 
“Well, John, I see your girl has mar- 
ried.” 

He bowed his head to the blow. 

When he arrived in Dublin more than 
half a century later, he again met his old- 
time sweetheart, then a widow of 79 and 
crippled from rheumatism. 

She had never got that prison letter. 

“John, I waited for you 12 years,” she 
said sadly, after explanations. 

“And I waited for you all my life,” 
the old man replied. 

Justification enough for the tribute paid 
him by his friend Jim Reed at a Senate 
committee meeting when, pointing to the 
gray-haired editor, he said: 

“I would rather have that old man’s 
record for consistency and adherence to 
principle than the highest office in the 
gift of the people.” 





INDIANA WEEKLIES TO MEET 


State Press Association to Convene in 
Culver, Aug. 24-25 


Members of the Indiana Weekly Press 
Association will thhold their fourth mid- 
summer outing at Culver, Ind., Aug. 24- 
25, as the guests of the Culver Military 
Academy. 

I. D. Carson of N. W. Ayer & Son 
will be the principal speaker. His subject 
will be “This Business of Ours.” Mr. 
Carson is formerly of Indiana. He is 
a former weekly publisher having founded 
the Wilkie (Canada) Press in 1908. 

At the banquet Friday night Norman 
Allan Imrie, lecturer, will deliver his 
latest address, “An Adventure in Frater- 
nity.” 
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Romances of American Journalis 


Stories of 


A SLIM lad trudged behind the mules 

on a Missouri farm, a dream in his 
eyes and a plow in his hands. Ambition 
winged his imagination and he saw him- 
self sitting in an office, his finger on a 
telegraph key, an eye-shade over the 
bridge of his nose and in his head the 
knowledge that unlocked for him the in- 
stant secrets of a stirring world. 

Eugene. Lorton had been born to the 
farm. But in his heart he hugged the 
ambition to be a telegraph operator. To 
him that was the ultimate in achievement. 
When he got his chance (and he meant to 
see that he’d get it) he’d learn the code, 
annex a job, and he’d be so good a tele- 
graph operator that some day . . . . but 
what couldn’t he do? There’s no limit 
to the aspirations of an eager, sound, am- 
bitious small boy and Eugene Lorton 
was all of those things. And he considered 
that he was adjusting the harness for a 
trip straight to the highest star of them 
all when he fixed his goal of telegraph 
operator. 

Today Eugene Lorton is the owner and 
publisher of one of the most vigorous and 
flourishing newspaper in the whole south- 
west. In the course of his career as a 
newspaper man he has made himself felt 
in four states as a positive, aggressive, 
vital personality to be reckoned with in 
the ebb and flow of men and affairs— 
and always as a newspaper man. The re- 
markable thing about it all is that he 
never wanted to be a newspaper man, nor 
did he ever dream of becoming one. A 
series of accidental incidents, so to speak, 
made him one. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World, owned 
and published by Eugene Lorton, is an 
influential institution in the southwest, 
particularly in Oklahoma. Its sfogan is: 
Character, Reliability, Enterprise. That 
is Eugene Lorton; he is the World and 
the World has expressed him as he has 
built it, step by step. 

It was in 1911 that Lorton, rich in 
newspaper experience but in nothing else, 
came to Tulsa from Seattle to become 
managing editor of the Tulsa World. 
He came at the behest of the then owner, 
George B. Bayne of Seattle, and with 
exactly $9 in his pocket. He wasn’t at 
all sure he wanted to come to Okla- 
homa; he was far from sold on his new 
job. Before much more than a year had 
passed, he owned the paper. It was 
mortgaged to the hilt, but his. But be- 
fore that, much had happened. 

To return to the farm lad who 
dreamed of a Morse code while he fol- 
lowed the Missouri mules over the 
stubborn black dirt of a demanding acre- 
age. In the early eighties the young 
Eugene’s chance to leave the farm came 
and he went to Medicine Lodge, Kan. 
He had to have a job while he learned 
the telegraph business and it was because 
of this rather urgent need to collect 
enough nickels to insure three daily 
meals of a sort and roof over his head 
that he became printer’s devil in the 
Medicine Lodge Cresset office. He 
donned his apron, hung his telegraph key 
and sounder on the wall and went to 


work. . - : 
At the same time, in a thriving little 
city in Kansas, another youngster 


landed a job as printer’s devil and put 
on his apron. He, too, had a headful of 
dreams, which are nobody’s business so 
far as this story is concerned. Yet it is 
a coincidence that Eugene Lorton, 
owner and publisher of the Tulsa World 
and Victor Murdock, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Wichita Eagle, should have 
sniffed their first sniff of printer’s ink, 
in the same way, and at the same time. 

But this inhalation of foreign odors 
didn’t excite young Lorton nor turn him 
aside from his lofty purpose of becom- 
ing a telegraph operator. His stained 
fingers, soon trained to their task, moved 
nimbly in the type and as nimbly moved 
the type, but his mind was on the 
Morse code and he rehearsed, mentally, 
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Eugene Lorton . 


Specially draven for Environ & PusrisHer by 


all day long what he’d learned as he 
pored over his code books. But he had 
no mind to make Medicine Lodge the 
scene of his future triumphs. That 
time-worn but honorable challenge “Go 
West, young man!” sounded in his ears 
like a bell and just before the dawn of 
a new century he took off his apron, 
wiped off his hands and turned his face 
toward Idaho. 

Enroute he fell victim to one of the 
least dignified of the ills and landed in 
Salubria, Idaho, suffering from the 
measles. The Salubria Citizen, at his 
importuning, gave him a job as a printer. 
In a remarkably short time he had made 
his influence felt all over the town, for 
virtually everybody had the measles, in- 
cluding the entire working force on the 
Citizen. Having had them first, he got 
over them first, and since he was the only 
able-bodied man available, they let him 
run the paper. This he did so well that 
even after the epidemic he kept the job. 


Seymour Marcus. 


The Salubria Citizen was a weekly 
and a community-owned paper. Within 
a year’s time Lorton had made it make 
enough money to pay for itself and the 
community gave it to him as a gift. 
What with being thrown into a job by 
the measles, and then having a news- 
paper suddenly bestowed upon one as a 
free gift, not from Heaven certainly, but 
as freely given, it looked bad for the 
telegraph operating business. He con- 
cluded that he might as well go along 
and see what he could do in the news- 
paper line. 

But one newspaper wasn’t enough to 
give his energy and ideas enough play. 
He founded the Index, a weekly at Em- 
mett, Idaho, now a little town of about 
5,000 and what was then a state paper at 
Boise, and ran it in the interest of free 
silver. It was while he was devoting a 
newspaper to free silver, in a free silver 
state, that he came to believe in the gold 
standard. Having become convinced of 


Success Won by Leaders of the Press 


the error of the free coinage of sj te 
he did the only thing he could do; ami, 
sold his papers and went to Mound ‘ae 


Kan., where he bought the Lynn Ce 
Republic and as its owner campaig 
vigorously for sound money in the 
mous Bryan-McKinley campaign of 
It was an exciting time and when 
campaign was over Lorton, owner 
publisher of the Lynn County Rep, 
in Mound City, Kan., was the most eg 
pelling figure in that town. 

So much so that in 1898 he was eleg 
mayor of the town—the only office 
which he was ever elected in his fj 
He served out his term and soon af 
still lending an attentive ear to the j 
sistency of “go west,” travelled to 
kane. 

His career in that far western 
is limned against a crowded, colo 
background teeming with incident. Re 
less, eager, convinced now that the n 
paper field held his chosen career for } 
(he had long since relinquished his te 
graphic ambitions, and without a sig 
he plunged into it with a zest for all 
details of the business, from circulat 
to the little news items, from the pri 
ing press to the editorial. He went 
Everett first from Spokane, buying { 
weekly which is now the Everett Trib 
and thence to Washtucna, a tiny vilk 
of some 105 people, and again into { 
business of publishing a weekly. wm 

His equipment wasn’t a great deal m 
than a hatful of type. His territory 
a miniature watch-charm village whi 
by the way, at the time was the larg 
primary wheat receiving station in ¢ 
state. But he was dealing with peo 
And one of the secrets of Eugene 
ton’s success has been his ability to 
derstand and to deal with people 

The paper became influential 
though located in a Democratic co 
munity waged a strong campaign in 
half of a Republican candidate for ¢ 
state legislature, and won. 

Levi Ankeny, whom Lorton he 
elect United States senator while xg 
Washtucna, was impressed by the i >. 
fluence the young newspaper man, 3 
and unaided, had had in the state ¢ 
paign. He felt that any man who co 
make a dent in state politics, work 
from the isolated little village and 
out benefit of a good angel either poli 
cally or financially, should be some 
else than in Washtucna. So he offer 
him the managing editorship of his 1 
paper the Walla Walla Union. 

Lorton dug in, and in a year’s time 
Union was making money. Later 
launched out for himself, establishing 
Walla Walla Bulletin. With the Bulge 
tin he remained until he came to Tu 
in 1911. - 

The Tulsa World has had a 

steady growth under Lorton’s owners! 
It has been, from the first, a strong 
ganization of individuals to whom Li 
ton relegates responsibility and _ int 
that they bear it. 

In an editorial staff meeting seve 
years ago, Mr. Lorton expressed 
ideal of newspaper making as follows: 

“A newspaper takes its character f 
the people who make it. In your ro 
for news, everyone soon finds out 
sort of news you're looking for 
they'll see that you get it. If youmiee 
looking for sordid news, you'll find m# 
of that than anything else. But if 
constructive news you want, it’s 
Everything that happens is news, but 
discriminating !” 

In all the important issues in civic 
tory, Lorton has been alert to the fut 
sensitive to the psychological time 
action. Consequently his has beet 
commanding role. Some of those is 
have meant bitter, long fights. Sch 
matters, the obtaining of an adeq 
water supply for a greater Tulsa of ag 
morrow, the battle against the Ku & 2 
Klan—all these are history. 
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63 Years 
of Service 


Years are the test-fires of the modern news- 
paper. Is one generation enough to test the 
solidity of today’s popularity? What will the 

boys and girls who are growing up today, 

think of the “popular”? newspaper tomorrow ? 

But when a newspaper passes through the 
test-fires of three-score years of service and 
continues to hold its popular place, it is a 

pretty good indication that those who direct 

its destinies have the right vision. 

When the Florida Times-Union was founded 
conditions and ideas were far different than 
they are today. But sixty-three years of sound 

service which has kept abreast of the times, 
has enabled this newspaper to maintain its 
place as the greatest newspaper in its state. 


The new generation accepts the Florida 
Times-Union with the same loyalty as did the 
generation that is passing. This is so because 
the Florida Times-Union lives in the great to- 
day with an eye cocked to the horizon for the 
greater tomorrow, and yet does not lose sight 
of the glory that was yesterday. 
ae " AN The result is that the Florida Times-Union is 
\\ Jacksonville’s preferred newspaper, serving 
YY " . » = more homes directly, reaching more readers 
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BRITISH EDITORS TO VISIT U. S. AS 
GUESTS OF CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 





Eleven Picked by Institute of Journalists to Make Two Month 
Tour from Coast to Coast, Observing Conditions 
—Blumenfeld to Head Party 





(Special to Epitor & Pus LisHER) 
ONDON, Aug. 7.—Following on the 
visit to Europe last fall of a party of 

editors of American country newspapers, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, the 
president of the Endowment, Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, wrote to the British 
Institute of Journalists asking that body 
to submit a list of journalists who 
might be invited to visit the United 
States for a two months’ tour as the 
guests of the Carnegie Endowment. 

The purpose of the visit, Dr. Butler 
stated is to afford the representatives of 
the British Press the best possible oppor- 
tunity to visit different parts of the 
United States, to meet representative 
citizens, groups and organizations, and 
to observe for themselves what may be 
the more significant aspects of present- 
day American social, economic, intellec- 
tual and political life. 

The guests of the Endowment, Dr. 
Butler averred, would incur no obliga- 
tion whatever, and it was the sole wish 
of the Endowment that they shall use 
their time in America to the best advan- 
tage, to the end that when thereafter 
they discuss American questions or ques- 
tions involving the United States, they 
will be able to make use of the results of 
their own independent observation and 
reflection. 

E. R. Thompson, editor of the London 
Evening S d, was ‘asked by the 
committee of the Institute of Journalists 
entrusted with the task of selecting the 
party, to head the party, but his death a 
few weeks later deprived the mission of 
a very suitable leader. The president ot 
the Institute, Ralph D. Blumenfeld, edi- 
tor-in-chief of the London Daily Express, 
thereafter cotisented to act as head of the 
party, and eventually the following names 
were chosen and accepted the invitation: 

Thomas Bain, chief sub-editor of the 
Daily Chronicle (Northern Edition), for- 
merly on the staffs of The Scotsman, the 
Glasgow Daily Record, and the Leeds 
Mercury. 

William Clarke, Dublin correspondent 
of the Belfast Telegraph, and chairman 
of the Dublin District of the Institute of 
Journalists. 

H. G. Davey, editor-in-chief of Ber- 
row’s Worcester Journal, and the Wor- 
cester Daily Times. 

Sir Charles Igglesden, editor of the 
Kentish Express (Ashford), and presi- 
dent of the Institute in 1927. 

Hubert Jacques, assistant editor of the 
Surrey County Herald (Sutton), for- 
merly chief reporter of the Ceylon Ob- 
server (Colombo), and at one time in 
the London and Paris offices of the New 
York Herald. 

F. Lawrence Johnson, of the North- 
Eastern Daily Gazette (Middlesbrough), 
at one time on the staff of the London 
Daily Mail. 

H. Collinson Owen, editorial writer on 
the Sunday Mail (Glasgow), Sunday Sun 
(Newcastle), and frequent contributor to 
the London Sunday Pictorial. Previously 
= eed of the London Evening 


andard. 

Alan Pitt Robbins, Parliamentary cor- 
respondent of the London Times, and was 
chairman of the London District of the 
Institute of Journalists in 1926. 

P. B. M. Roberts, Parliamentary cor- 
respondent of The Scotsman. 

Sir George Armstrong, of the Lanca- 
shire Daily Post. 

R. A. J. Walling, managing editor of 
the Western Independent (Plymouth), 
and previously editor of the Western 
Evening Herald and Western Daily Mer- 
cury, chairman of the Bench of Magis- 
trates at Plymouth. 

William R. Willis, York correspondent 
of the Yorkshire Post, and former edi- 
tor of the Goole Times. 

The party will sail from London on 
S. S. Minnewaska on Sept. 20, reaching 


New York on Oct. 1. The visiting edi- 
tors will leave New York on Sunday 
morning, Oct. 7 and arrive at Boston in 
the same afternoon. Leaving Boston on 
Tuesday, Oct. 9 they will go to Chicago 
and depart from that city for St. Louis 
on Monday, Oct. 17. After a stay in St. 
Louis they. will leave there on Friday, 
Oct. 19, for a day in Kansas City, and 
from there to Denver until Tuesday, Oct. 
23, when they go to San Francisco. From 
Thursday, Oct. 25, until Tuesday, Oct. 
30, they will make San Francisco their 
headquarters, and then go to Los Angeles 
until Nov. 8. 

The Grand Canyon will be visited on 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 9 and 10, and 
a stay will be made in New Orleans 
from Monday, Nov. 12, until Thursday, 
Nov. 15, when they will travel to Wash- 
ington for a week’s stay, and leave there 
on Saturday, Nov. 24, for Philadelphia. 
On Monday, Nov. 26, they will leave 
Philadelphia to return to New York, em- 
barking for London on Dec. 1, after a 
five days’ stay in the latter city. The 
party will return to England on the same 
ship, S. S. Minnewaska. 


NEW ENWRIGHT SUIT 


Bankruptcy Trustee Claims Assets of 
Boston Paper Diverted 


Joseph P. Collins, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for the defunct Boston (Mass.) 
Telegram, has instituted equity proceed- 
ings in the Suffolk County Superior 
court against Frederick W. Enwright, 
former publisher of the paper and pub- 
lisher of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News, and his wife, Eleanor M. En- 
wright. 

Collins claims that the assets of the 
Boston paper were diverted to the Lynn 
paper and to Enwright’s New York pub- 
lication and to Enwright personally. 
Judge Loomis has issued a temporary 
restraining order against the couple. One 
charge in the bill is that Jefferson Liv- 
ingstone of New York, known as the 
“Ketchup King” loaned Enwright $25,- 
000, the latter giving as security a note 
against the Telegram and then using the 
money on the New York Bulletin, his 
paper there which was short-lived. 

t is also charged that the Benjamin & 
Kentnor Company of New York, special 
agency, paid Enwright $350 for adver- 
tising in the Telegram after a United 
States marshal had been placed in charge 
and that Enwright never turned the 
money over to the marshal. Another 
charge is that Enwright borrowed $52,- 
000 from the Roxbury Trust Company 
on his personal note, assigning advertis- 
ing bills of the Boston Telegram against 
the Kentnor Company for payment of the 











The NEA Magazine— 


Science by recog- 
nized authorities, 
fashions with distinc- 
tive art treatment, 
variety of features. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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COUNTY NOT LIABLE FOR 
DAMAGE TO TROUSERS 


‘THE county is not liable for 
damages to reporter’s clothes 
incurred while searching elusive 
news items, the board of Union 
county, Iowa, decided last week in 
rejecting claim of $1 filed by 
George Croft, editor of the Creston 
(Ia.) Daily Advertiser, for damages 
to his trousers. 
Editor Croft tore his trousers on 
a nail while in the office of the 
clerk of the court and filed claim 
for reimbursement. 











COAST AGENCY CHANGE 


Loring F, Overman has taken over the 
Spokane office of Carl W. Art Adver- 
tising Agency and changed the name to 
Overman Advertising Service. The Art 
organization retains its headquarters in 
Seattle and is opening a branch office 
in San Francisco. 


DAILY APPOINTS PRUDDEN 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed to represent the 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Evening Recorder 
nationally. 


CENSORSHIP THREAT PASSES 


The Birkenhead, England, magistrates, 
who threatened to incorporate in the new 
cinema licenses, issuable in October, 
regulations requiring movie exhibitors to 
submit advertisements and press matter 
for their approval, have withdrawn their 
proposals, 
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BOYD HEADS INDIANA GROUP 


League of Home Dailies Elects Wash. 
ington Democrat Publisher 


_ Samuel Boyd, publisher of the /Vash. 
ington Democrat, was elected presiden 
of the Indiana League of Home Dailies 
at the annual meeting held in Indianapo. 
lis last week. Other officers elected 
were A. M. Smith, publisher of th 
Crawfordsville ppm vice president, 
and H. E. Scheerer, of Scheerer, Inc, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Representatives of 26 Indiana daily 
newspapers were present. The meeting 
was preceded by a golf tournament 
the Avalon Country Club at which th 
champion of the group was located. 

The small town daily is the only me. 
dium which can successfully cover its 
community both as to advertising and 
news, declared Mr. Scheerer, who is na- 
tional advertising representative for the 
member papers. He advocated continued 
co-operation between the publishers and 
national advertisers, The entire session 
was given over to a round table discus. 
sion of business problems of the small 
town daily. 


BAKER IN CHICAGO 


Jack Baker, for two years promotion 
manager of the New York American, 
from which position he resigned because 
of ill health, has taken up his new duties 
as promotion manager for the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. Before joining 
the New York American Baker served 
the San Francisco Examiner in the same 
capacity. 
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readers in their quest for 


All eight are evening newspapers and carry com- 
note, and then using the money himself. plete Associated Press dispatches supplemented 
by the best auxiliary services, comics, and a staff 


of special feature writers. 


Booth Newspapers completely cover their markets. 
Combined Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 


Zi, 


Grand Rapids Press 
Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 


lL. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


Newspapers 


Carry Complete 
News F eatures| 


So complete are Booth News 
papers in their editorial make-up 
that they completely satisfy their 


Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 
THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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Flint Daily Journal 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representatio 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicage 
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These newspapers dominate the mid-South in total 
volume of Classified Advertising, carrying for the first 
six months this year an average of more than 82% of 
all Classified Advertising published in all Memphis 
newspapers. . . . This great volume is the result 
of real pulling power for Want advertisers. 


Years of result-getting for classified ad- 
vertisers places these papers on practi- 
cally Every Classified Advertising 
Agency List of Giant Pullers 


The Commercial Appeal and Memphis Evening Appeal 
appear continually on the lists of practically every 
Classified Advertising Agency in America. When 
effectiveness is desired in the mid-South territory, these 
two papers are always used. On lists of America’s “10 
Best Pullers” to the “400 List of Biggest Newspapers” 
you will find The Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER—AN INSTITUTION OF THE SOUTH ...FOR THE SOUTH SINCE 1840 
AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31, 1928 


Morning and Evening 170,190 Sunday 141,124 
John M. Branham Company, Representatives 


Chicago New York St. Louis Kansas City Detroit Nashville Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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ADVERTISING TODAY CONTRASTED WITH 
YESTERDAY AT NEW YORK EXHIBIT 





Progress of Illustration Most Marked in Evolution of Business 
as Seen in Public Library Display—Work of 
Modern Agencies Represented 





AN outline of advertising history is 
hung on the walls of the New York 
Public Library in an exhibit of old and 
new advertisements to continue until 
September. 

Beginning 125 years ago with a copy of 
the Nov. 21, 1803 issue of the New York 
Evening Post, the old-time selling methods 
by printing stand out in vivid contrast to 
the modern masterpieces of typography 
and design prepared by the advertising 
agencies of today. 

The chief progress in advertising evolu- 
tion, it is plainly seen, is in illustration, 
a progress made possible by improved 
mechanical facilities, while in many cases 
text written 100 years ago rivals adver- 
tisements of this year in appeal. The 
first three columns of the 1803 issue of 
the Evening Post were sold to advertisers 
and only one advertisement was illus- 
trated. A ¢ride’ representation of a 
carpet halé unrolled draws attention to 
the notice of Elijah Secor’s store where 
a “most elegant assortment of ingrained 
and common carpets is to be had.” But 
the modern eye travels easiest to an ad- 
vertisement selling Cognac brandy—130 
pipes of superior flavor and very high 
fourth proof.” 

Larger and more impressive are the ad- 
vertisements directly beneath this early 
newspaper, the copy prepared by 
Walter Thompson Company for the Corn- 
ing Glass Works and by Barton Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., for Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., advertising Vichy Celestini. 

By 1819, a year represented in the ex- 
hibit by a copy of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, it is seen that the 
advertisers have become more daring in 
matters of illustration. Three illustra- 
tions are found among the 52 advertise- 
ments. They depict a curled maple chair, 
a snuff bottle, and a hobby horse, the 
latter used as a symbol for a saddlery 
shop. By this time it is apparent patent 
medicine manufacturers had already dis- 
covered the value of newspaper space, 
since six of them use considerable linage 
in this copy of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

Only one column of the front page of 
the New York Enquirer of April 12, 1828, 
was given to news. Attention was at- 
tracted to different smail advertisements 
of classified variety by wood cuts of 
symbol type, such as representations of 
houses, grates, boats and horses. 

In a copy of the Evening Post of 1837 
one out of 56 advertisements displayed 
an ambitious use of type to make the 
advertisement of a fancy goods store 
stand out from the rest. Southerners 
were impelled to buy spring fashions after 
reading the New Orleans Daily Picayune 
of 1846 by a conventional design, repeated 


by more than one advertiser, showing in 
stiff array a bunch of flowers, a pair of 
gloves, corsets and a stack of umbrellas. 
More interesting than the advertisements 
is a brief item on the front page of this 
early Louisiana paper headed “More 
Shooting” and reading: 

“A difficulty occurred on the 17th in- 
stant on the Yazoo River between Tomas 
J. Powell and John Trumble in which 
Trumble was shot and it is supposed 
mortally wounded. Powell was arrested 
but afterwards discharged as the act was 
considered justifiable.” 

A throw-back to old wood cut days is 
found among the moderns in a picture 
done by John Held, Jr., to illustrate an 
advertisement prepared by Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., for Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. John H. Dunham 
Company is represented with a color ad- 
vertisement for newspaper reproduction 
advertising Krassny rouge, while Sach- 
heim & Scherman stands among the 
moderns with a clean-cut advertisement 
for Rigaud, the Paris perfumer. 

In comparison with this current cos- 
metic copy is the ambitious advertisement 
of an 18th century French hairdresser, 
who sought to promote his establishment 
in jingling rhyme without any illustrations 
or typographic frills. The rhyme began: 
“T, born a Parisian by name of Lewis Fay 
Believing you'll credit whatever J shall 

say 
Give notice in French, a la mode, to the 


fair 
That I’m well skilled in platting and friz- 
sling the hair.” 

Besides fancy type display, text of an 
advertisement for shoes in a copy of the 
New York Herald for June 13, 1880, 
would do credit to any of the copy writers 
in agencies today. 

First two paragraphs of the advertise- 
ment were: 

“Queen Mary, following in the foot- 
steps of the parliament of 1463 restricted 
the styles of shoes of certain shapes for 
the ‘unprivileged class.’ Excommunica- 
tion has been pronounced against any per- 
son who dared to violate these commands. 

“In our day of liberty and science we 
have a ruler as well—the Goddess of 
Fashion, who rules with undisputed sway 
and excommunicates all who defy her 
authority.” 

Shoe advertising which is more in tune 
with today’s thought is two column copy 
by 305 lines prepared by the Maurice H. 
Needham Company for publication in the 
Chicago Tribune, advertising Martin & 
Martin shoes. 

Dominant position among the up-to-date 
campaigns is given that conducted by 
Marshall Field & Co., in Chicago news- 
papers for the seventy-fifth anniversary 
year of the store in 1927. It is the only 
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We have been retained by owner of exclusive evening 
paper in New York State city of 25,000 population to find 
a business manager, who will invest $25,000 or more. 
property is making handsome profits. 
place responsibility of management on some one who has 
financial interest, and who will purchase some of the 
In reply, state your experience, age and 
All applications will be held confidential. 


PALMER, DEWITT AND PALMER 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
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PRINTS SPECIAL COPY FOR 
SLAIN GIRL’S MOTHER 


‘THE Evanston (Ill.) News-Index 

last week printed a special edi- 
tion of one copy for the sole bene- 
fit of Mrs. Mattie Constance, 
mother of Miss Jennie Constance, 
school teacher slain by a negro in 
Evanston. 

Mrs. Constance, who is 75 years 
old, was kept in ignorance 
circumstances surrounding her 
daughter’s death. She was told that 
Miss Constance had been killed 
by an automobile, and it was in 
order to carry out this kindly de- 
ception that the NewsIndex 
changed its accounts of the killing 
in the one-copy edition, which was 
delivered to Mrs. Constance, a 
subscriber to the paper. 











example of purely institutional advertis- 


ng 
Other moderns in the display include 
Frank Presbrey Company with an adver- 
tisement prepared for Abercrombie & 
Fitch; Massengagle Advertising Agency 
copy for Sophie Mae Candy Corporation; 
and Albert P. Hill Company, of Pitts. 
burgh, copy for Mellon National Bank. 


BLANCHARD JOINS MONITOR 


M. Alvah Blanchard has resigned as 
manager of the school and camp adver- 
tising department of the Condé Nast 
Publications to join the New York office 
staff of the Christian Science Monitor 
as advertising representative. 
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STORY TRAPS MURDERER 


Description of Watch in Chicago Paper 
Leads to Speedy Arrest 


Through a description of a watch which 
he read in the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, a watchmaker in a Chicago jewelry 
store helped solve a murder mystery 
which had baffled Evanston police for a 
week. The watch was that of Miss Ten 
nie Meta Constance, summer student at 


Northwestern university, who was beaten 7 
to death and robbed by a negro boot- | 


black. 

Theodore Palicki, the watchmaker, rec- 
ognized the timepiece when it was given 
him by a youth who wanted the imitials 
removed. 

Arrested when he called for the watch, 
the youth said he had purchased the 
watch from a negro employed in the 
shoe shining establishment of his father. 
The negro, when confronted by the police, 
confessed the crime. 

The crime was a mystery for several 
days, police obtaining no clues until Pa- 
licki phoned them. 


CRISTY ESTATE $119,606 


An estate of $119,606.86, of which 
$35,506.36 was in personal property was 
left by the late Austin P. Cristy, founder 
and former publisher of the Worcester 
Telegram. 


DICTOGRAPH APPOINTS 


Dictograph Products Corporation, of 
New York, has appointed the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
handle the advertising of its interior 
telephone division. 
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While Two-Thirds of Them 
Lose —We Gain 


A greater linage gain than any other 
in the whole United 


That is a record of which the Akron 
Beacon Journal is proud. 

During the first six months of 1928, the 
Akron Beacon Journal carried 8,973,916 
lines of advertising, a gain of 677,774 lines 
over the similar period in 1927. 

Only two newspapers of the 155 listed in 
the New York Evening Post group of prin- 
cipal cities showed a greater gain, while 
two-thirds of them showed losses. 

That you, who are advertisers, appreciate 
the wealth and prosperity of the Akron 
Market, exceptional in 1928, is proven by 


That you, who are advertisers, realizes the 
supreme fitness of the Beacon Journal to 


carry any message to the Akron Market, 
is also proven by these figures. 


Akron Beacon Journal 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Representatives 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: We 
help you to obtain and 
select photographs of the 
greatest interest to your 
readers. ? ) ) 


CAPTIONS: We help 


you to write the kind of 


captions that arouse the 
greatest interest in each 


picture ? 2: er 


LAYOUTS: We help 
your art departmenttocre- 
ate striking layouts which 
“feature” every picture 
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LOCAL ADVERTIS- 
ING: Wetrain your local 
advertising staff in how to 
prepare picture advertising 
that will sell ) ) 


LOCAL SELLING: We 
train your local advertising 
staff in how to best present 
picture advertising. y 


BP WOW 





CIRCULATION: We 
advise your circulation 
department how to use 
your gravure supplement 
most effectively. _>? _? 


NATIONAL ADVER.- 
TISING. We cooperate 
with your national repre 
sentative on national 
accounts 2 ) ) 


In any or all of these ten ways we cooperate as a 
part of your organization in publishing an AR T- 
GRAVURE Supplement, whether for a special oc- 
casion or as a regular feature. Ask us for an estimate. 


ART GRAVURE 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


General 
406 WEST 31° STREET. 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 








PRODUCTION: We 
give surprisingly quick ser- 
vice from copy to finished 
product, allowing late 
dead-line. _? _? _? 
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DELIVERY: We deliver 
day and night on a definite 
schedule—not usually, but 
ae: 2 PS 


QUALITY: We give you 
quality which will delight 
your readers and please 
your advertisers ? ) 
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CHORINES POSED FOR COMPOSOGRAPH 
OF FAMOUS “SIAMESE TWINS” 





Two Beauties from Vanities Lay on Operating Table for Pic- 
ture—N. Y. Graphic Jumped 40,000 Circulation on 
Story—Gauvreau, Editor, Got It Himself 





WO members of the chorus of Earl 

Carrol’s Vanities posed for the 
“composograph” of the “Siamese Twins” 
on the operating 
table printed by 
the New York 
Evening Graphic 
this week in con- 
nection with the 
stories it ran on 
the supposedly 
impending opera- 
tion which was 
to sever Mary 
and Margaret 
Gibb, joined to- 
gether at the hip 
from, birth. 

Ryan Walker, 
art editor of the 
Graphic, obtained 
free of charge the services of the two 
chorines. 

It was reported on good authority that 
the twin’s story netted the Graphic a 
40,000 jump in circulation. The story 
was obtained and dictated by E. H. 
Gauvreau, president and _ editor-in-chief 
of the Graphic, and writer of the daily 
column “Hot Off the Griddle.” In an 
interview this week, Mr. Gauvreau in- 
sisted that there was no free publicity 
frameup behind the story, which he said 
he played for what he thought it was 
worth, a feature that would immediately 
seize the popular imagination and make 
the public pause and gape. 

“! met Dr. Francis P. Weston, the 
twins’ physician about six months ago 
through mutual friends,” Mr. Gauvreau 
said. “He told me then that the opera- 
tion might take place, and promised to 
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buying public. 
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When Nickelodeons were the rage . . . when lager was five cents SP * 
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big, bulky Sunday newspapers were read . . . that’s all there was - 


give me an exclusive tip on the story 
when it was ready to break. He made 
good ‘on his promise. 

“Last week I had dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibb and their ‘Siamese Twins.’ 
Then I obtained all the information I 
later turned over in note form to Graphic 
reporters. They put it into the shape in 
which it appeared eventually signed by 
the mother and father and by the twins. 
The twins were in such a nervous condi- 
tion they could not have possibly written 
the articles themselves.” 

The Graphic ran by-line stories under 
the signatures of John Gibb, Mrs. John 
Gibb, Mary and Margaret Gibb. Mr. 
Gauvreau said the Gibb family received 
no payment. The stories were copy- 
righted by the Graphic. Attempts were 
made to syndicate the articles, but W. L. 
“Rube” Wardell, general manager of Big 
News Features, said that out-of-town 
editors did not show any particular ex- 
citement over the story. They relied on 
Associated Press and United Press 
coverage, and ignored the feature angle, 
which the Graphic headlined. 

Officials of the Park West Hospital 
where the twins were first located in 
statements carried by opposition papers 
charged the Graphic with stealing private 
clinical information, charts and X-Ray 
pictures from the hospital to make cuts 
used as art with the stories. 

“These pictures and charts were essen- 
tial to me and I got them,” Mr. Gauvreau 
said. “They were not stolen. They 
were obtained legitimately. They were 
made at the consent of the hospital for 
an interested party, who turned them 
over to us for publication.” 

Mr. Gauvreau said he had argued the 


But in these “speed mad” days when there is a golf course onevery 
vacant lot . . . miles of good paved roads reaching from here to 
there . . . and everybody owns at least part of an automobile, there 
is only time for a modern Sunday newspaper .. . like The Journal. 


It is complete, yet compact, written for the modern man and 
woman who take their Sundays on the run. There are two-main 
sections—exclusive of the Magazine and Comics—which include 
Society News, Club and Lodge News, Movie and Theatrical News, 
Sports, Editorials, Automobiles, Radio, Real Estate, Resorts, Spe- 
cial Features and General News. 


The Sunday Journal is a modern paper in news, features, view- 
point and makeup, where modern advertising reaches the modern 
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value of the story with a number of 
promifient newspaper men-and was con- 
vinced his original judgment was correct, 
namely, that it was a human interest 
story any paper would be justified in ex- 
ploiting. He said that in one argument 
a newspaper man connected with one of 
the conservative morning standard dailies 
of New York had contended that the 
story was “too morbid” for detailed pub- 
lication. Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Association, wrote the 
Graphic editor, complimenting him on his 
beat on the story. Mr. Gauvreau said. 

A sample of out-of-town reaction was 
obtained from Robert Bender, vice- 
president of U. P., who reported on a 
conversation he had with David Stern 
and Rowe Stewart of the Philadelphia 
Record. The Philadelphia publishers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bender, had debated 
about 24 hours on whether or not they 
should print the story. Then, because 
the Daily News, the Macfadden paper in 
Philadelphia, was playing it big, they de- 
cided that they must cover the spot news 
at least. 

In New York along Park Row the 
gossip was that the Graphic was assist- 
ing in a clever press agent hoax. It was 
suggested as a possibility that the twins, 
following pre-arranged plans, would 
eventually forego the operation and re- 
turn to the stage, their box office value 
enhanced by the enormous amount of 
free space they will by then have re- 
ceived. It was the opinion of one morn- 
ing editor that it would be a big story 
when and if the operation took place, but 
until then it was, simply ballyhoo. 

“T knew that the Gibb twins once ap- 
peared on the stage,” Mr. Gauvreau 
said. “But I was interested in the story 
of their possible operation and not in any 
publicity aspects behind the publication 
of that story. It was not a publicity 
stunt. It was a legitimate effort to 
operate on the twins, one of whom had, 
I was told, a sentimental interest in a 
Holyoke boy and wears a diamond ring 
he gave her. 

“Mark Twain once wrote a story on 
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Siamese twins, recognizing the tremend- 
ous public interest in this phenomenon. 
There is the same public interest in the 
dramatic activities of the Gibb twins as 
there is in the midway of a circus where 
barkers ballyhoo the freaks. We think 
we played a good story in the right way, 
when we handled the Gibb story as we 
did, profusely illustrated with composo- 
graphs and pictures of other ‘Siamese 
twins.’ ” 

Mr. Gauvreau with Ryan Walker de- 
veloped the composograph used to illu- 
strate this the latest instance of circus- 
ing the news. The first composograph 
grew out of the Rhinelander case, when 
the Graphic published a “composite” pic- 
ture purporting to show, from verbal de- 
scriptions, how Alice Rhinelander ap- 
peared stripped to the waist in judges’ 
chambers where her body was viewed to 
ascertain whether or not she was of negro 
blood. 

“I wish I could have a picture of that,” 
Mr. Gauvreau said at the time. 

“T think I can get you one,” Walker 
replied and posing staff made the first 
composograph, 

Since then Mr. Gauvreau has _en- 
deavored without success to get the com- 
posograph trade marked. The first com- 
posograph was carried by many news- 
papers all over the world. 

As many as six to 30 different pic- 
tures are required to build a composo- 
graph, according to Mr. Walker. Sub- 
jects are posed and pictured in propor- 
tion to the scene in which they are to be 
placed. Different photographs are super- 
imposed one over the other. Heads are 
pasted on posed bodies, and a final pic- 
ture taken for reproduction. 


STARTS STAFF ORGAN 
The Nassau Post, a monthly house or- 
gan, has been started for staff members 
of the Rockville Centre (Long Island) 


Nassau Daily Review. Arthur L. 
Hodges, associate editor, is directing its 
publication. James E. Stiles is publisher 
of the Daily Review. 
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OHIO PRESS BACKING 
EDITOR CANDIDATES 


Sixteen Buckeye Newspapermen Seek- 
ing Office at August Primary— 
One Woman Candidate Runs 
Unopposed 


Nomination and election of newspaper 
men who are candidates for public office 
is urged in a bulletin issued by H. E. C. 
Rowe, secretary and field manager of the 
Ohio Newspaper Association. 

The bulletin says that newspaper men 
are equipped to hold public office because 
of “their broad knowledge of govern- 
mental affairs, their close contact with 
all walks of human life and their under- 
standing of the problems which face all 
professions.” 

Among the 16 Ohio editors seeking 
office at the August primary is Clarence 
J. Brown, candidate for re-election on 
the Republican ticket for secretary of 
state. Mr. Brown is president of the 
company which publishes the Blanchester 
Star-Republican, Lebanon Western Star, 
Milford Record, Lynchburg News and 
Miamisburg News. 

George M. Denton, publisher of the 
Medina Sentinel, is seking election to 
Congress from the Fourteenth District on 
the Democratic ticket. 

Brooks Fletcher, seeking re-election to 
Congress on the Democratic ticket from 
the Eighth District, formerly was a 
Marion newspaper man. 

The Defiance Express, which recently 
was consolidated with the Defiance 
Crescent-News, was for many years pub- 
lished by Charles J. Thompson, who 
seeks re-election to Congress from the 
Fifth District on the Republican ticket. 

Harry C. Arnold, publisher of the 
Leetonia Reporter, has no opposition for 
his Democratic nomination for state 
senator from the Eighteenth District, 
which is composed of the counties of 
Jefferson, Belmont, Carroll and Colum- 
biana. 

C. C. Chappelear, former Circleville 
publisher, is seeking re-election to the 
state senate on the Republican ticket, 
from the district composed of Franklin 
and Pickaway counties. 

A leader in the last session of the 
General Assembly, A. M. Kumler, pub- 
lisher of the Lewisburg Leader, is a 
candidate for re-election to the state 
senate, on the Republican ticket, from 
the district around Dayton. 

Robert L. Rohe, business manager of 
the 7iffin Tribune, again is a candidate 
for state senator from his district on the 
Republican ticket. 

Charles L, Collett, manager of the 
Ironton News, is a Democratic candidate 
for state representative from Lawrence 
County. 

Another Democratic candidate for state 
representative is William G. Heebsh, 
editor of the Orrville Courier-Crescent, 
who desires to represent Wayne County 
in the next General Assembly. 

J. W. Dunlap, former Lodi editor, is 
without opposition for the Democratic 
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nomination for state representative from 
Medina County. 

Milton Ronshein, business fhanager of 
the Cadiz Republican, is a candidate for 
state representative on the Republican 
ticket from Harrison County. 

E. Benjamine Yale, publisher of the 
Waynesfeld Chronicle and other papers, 
is a candidate on the Democratic ticket 
for re-election as state representative 
from Auglaize County. 

C. C. Longworth, editor of the Arling- 
ton Arlingtonian, is a Democratic can- 
didate for state representative from 
Hancock County. 

Kenneth McVey, editor of the Ripley 
Bee, has no opposition for the Republican 
nomination for probate judge in Brown 
County. 

L. L. Leach, publisher of the McArthur 
Democrat-Enquirer, is seeking to be 
elected probate judge of Vinton County 
on the Democratic ticket. 

Only one woman editor is a candidate 
this year, Miss Eloise Thrall, publisher 
of the Carey Times, has no opposition 
for election as Democratic state central 
committeewoman from the Eighth Dis- 
trict. 


CHAIN STORE PROPAGANDA 


Press Charged with Spreading Favor- 
able Publicity for Group Stores 


Charges that the press was spreading 
propaganda favorable to chain stores 
were made by Harry W. Walker, execu- 
tive secretary of the Independent Retail 
Grocers of Baltimore, Inc., in a letter to 
B. C. Forbes which Mr. Forbes repro- 
duced in his syndicated business column 
this week. 

“All over the country propaganda in 
favor of the chains is being worked in as 
editorials, news or feature stories in the 
daily press,” Mr. Walker wrote. “One 
prominent newspaper man in the north- 
west admits that this is on account of 
the large advertising contracts placed by 
the chains. The country is today finding 
out about propaganda methods of the 
power trusts. Do you think it will dis- 
cover similar evidence of chain store 
publicity?” 


$4,000,000 LIBEL DROPPED 


The $4,000,000 libel suits against the 
New York Evening Graphic growing out 
of its attack on the Atlantic City Bath- 
ing Beauty Contests have all been 
dropped. The last suit which went by 
default was that of Samuel Leeds, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of At- 
lantic City, who had asked for $1,000,000. 
Others by Earl Carroll for $1,000,000 and 
the Chamber of Commerce for $2,000,000 
had been discontinued by plaintiffs. 


DAILY CUTS COLUMN SIZE 


The New York Evening Telegram has 
reduced the size of its columns from 12% 
to 12 ems, representing at its present cir- 
culation of more than 200,000 a saving of 
approximately $40,000 a year, according 
to Stuart S. Schuyler, business manager. 
Very few mechanical changes were re- 
quired. Size of paper rolls was reduced 
from 71% to 68%. 
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CONTEMPLATING THE BUILDING 
OF NEW PRODUCTION PLANTS 


HOWELL & THOMAS 


No. 3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


offer 


} an architectural and engineering 
combining 
production engineering with ex- 
perienced architectural training 
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REPORT SHOWS PAPER 
PRODUCTION UP IN U. S. 


Total on All Grades Indicates Increase 
of More Than 100,000 Tons— 
A. P. & P. Report Shows 
Large Newsprint Stocks 





Reports to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association from members and co- 
operating organizations put the total pro- 
duction of all grades of paper at 3,507,196 
tons for the first half of 1928. Produc- 
tion for the first half of 1927 was 
3,403,724 tons. 

The total production of paper for the 
month of June was 581,701 tons as com- 
pared with 617,835 tons in May and 
580,374 tons in April. The daily average 
production for June was about 2 per cent 
under that of May and about 1 per cent 
= than the daily averages of June, 


Stocks of paper on hand at the end of 
June totaled 297,550 tons as compared 
with 289,330 tons at the end of May and 
263,466 tons at the end of June, 1927. 
June, 1928, stocks were 3 per cent lower 
than those of May and about 13 per cent 
lower than at the end of June, 1927. 

_ The total production of pulp for the 
first 6 months of 1928 was 1,290,282 tons 
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as compared with 1,327,038 tons for the 
samé period in 1927. 

Pulp production in June, 1928, totaled 
209,810 tons as compared with 227,185 
tons in May and 216,354 tons in April. 

The daily average production for June 
was 4 per cent less than in May but 
about the same as in June, 1 

Newsprint totals for June show pro- 
duction of 119,673 tons with shipments 
of 116,901 tons and stocks of 39,979 tons. 

Total on all grades for stocks on hand 
was 297,550 tons. 





COAST EDITOR KILLED 


Howard Winnard, editor of the Kla- 
math Falls (Ore.) News, was killed in- 
stantly Saturday night Aug. 11, in an 
unusual automobile accident on the Dia- 
mond Lake road, about 57 miles north 
of Portland. Winnard was driving when 
his automobile encountered a fallen pine 
tree that blocked the road. A limb of 
the tree penetrated the windshield of the 
car and pierced his body, killing him. He 
was formerly on the staff of the Kla- 
math Falls Herald and of the Portland 
News. 


COMIC STRIP CONTEST 
New York American is offering $600 
in prizes to readers who submit best 
designs for a dress for “Tillie the 
Toiler,” comic strip character. 











Worcester, prosperous, responsive city of varied industries 
whose citizens have per capita savings deposits 3% times 
the average of the country, is the second largest market 
in the wealthy State of Massachusetts. 
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: ANSWERING THE QUESTION: 

“Will My Readers Tire 

of IDEAL News Face?” 


OR many generations past law briefs 

have been set in a face more nearly like 
Ideal than any other news face. Few persons 
will tire of reading the 10 or 11 point Modern 
Roman, to be found in most law briefs. 

Most scientific treatises are set in a face 
similar to Ideal News Face. Nearly every 
novel is set in a varitoned face—either Caslon 
or Century, or related faces. 

For many decades nearly every school book 
used in America and France has been set in 
Century (the basis of Ideal) or Caslon—but 
mostly in Century. 

Novels, technical treatises, law briefs and 
school books are the sources from which the 
average person gets his version of a NAT- 
URAL type face. If such persons do not find 
a monotone type in any of their conventional 
every day reading, the only conclusion is that 
a monotone type face is an UNNATURAL 
type face. 

Even to the uninformed, wide usage has 
made a varitone Modern Roman letter, such 


as Century and Ideal, the NATURAL letter. 

When we use the natural, agreeable face— 
the style of face that has been used for dec- 
ades by ninety-five percent of the average 
person’s reading—we do not draw any spec- 
ial attention to the face. It’s just natural 
—not noticeable. Hence there is nothing to 
tire of. 

We can dwell longer without tiring, with 
anything natural. The normal reader can easi- 
ly tire of something new and unique—some- 
thing that is unnatural. 

Excessive blacks, no variety, and the crowd- 
ing together of letters. These are unnatural 
and freakish. Such things call attention to 
themselves and give the reader something to 
tire of. 

Simple symmetry, balanced variety in tone, 
well proportioned space around, as well as in, 
the letters. These things do not tire. 

Get the whole story of the durable, legible, 
and economical IDEAL News Face. Write the 
nearest Intertype office for quick action. 








INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 South Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 




















Set in Intertype Ideal News and Century Bold. Intertype Modern Borders. 
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WHITE HOUSE CORPS 
URGED TO “STRIKE” 


Correspondents Should Stay Away 
from “Vicious” Presidential Con- 
ferences, Denny Says—Gurley 
Speaks in Virginia 


& 


Declaring that “as never before there 
is a magnificent challenge to the news- 
paper which assumes the responsibility 
and duty of protecting its readers from 
imposition and misinformation, because 
it alone has the facilities and the means 
by which truth may be disseminated in 
a manner which may be made effective,” 
Boyd Gurley, editor of the Jndianapolis 
(Ind.) Témes, which won the 1927 
Pulitzer prize for its exposure of the 
Indiana Ku Klux Klan, addressed the 
Institute of Public Affairs at the Uni 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
this week. 

With him on the program was Willis 
J. Abbot, contributing editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, who urged 
the establishment at Washington by 
“some idealist willing to lose money,” of 
a newspaper with a world-wide circula- 
tion which would work for international 
peace. 

Mr. Gurley outlined in some detail the 
fight waged by the Indianapolis Times 
against D. C. Stephenson and the- rest 
of the Indiana Klansmen, which. resulted 
in the exposure of the organization’s 
corrupt activities in that State. Mr. 
Abbot discussed the influence of the press 
on foreign affairs. 

Presidents’ practices of camouflaging 
themselves by means of the “White 
House spokesman,” and refusing to per- 
mit the Washington correspondents to 
quote them directly at any time, was 
denounced at the round-table on the 
press. 

Dr. Abbot, declared that “these sym- 
posia of silliness have been reduced to 
the lowest point of futility.” 

Ludwell Denny, of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, who has served as a 
Washington correspondent for the past 
five years, expressed the conviction fiat 
the White House press conferences, as 
held by President Coolidge, “are a vicious 
institution in American life, and should 
be abolished.” 

“They have been tunned into propa- 
ganda agencies for the President, and 
the correspondents have to submit in 
order to protect themselves,” he declared. 
ee should refuse to attend them at 
a ” 


Dr. Abbot expressed the belief that 
the present day tendency is to reduce ‘he 
Washington correspondent to the level of 
reporters. He added that they do not 
even have the variety and novelty that 
the ordinary reporter has, but must con- 
fine themselves. to political reporting. 

He added that there are a few cor- 
respondents of large papers who sstill 
send interpretative news from Washing- 
ton, but said he doubted if even these 
maintain the intimate personal contact 
with the leaders in the national capital 
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which was maintained by the correspon- 
dents some fifteen or twenty -years ago. 

Dr. Abbot also deplored the multitude 
of government bureaus, which hand out 
vast quantities of prepared propaganda. 
Dr. Victor Rosewater, former editor and 
publisher of the Omaha (Nebr.) Bec, 
who presided at the round-table, took a 
similar position. 

“These governmental reports of the 
doings at Washington are largely official 
reports,” said Dr. Rosewater. “They 
are simply reflections of the views of the 
officeholders who dispense them. The 
Washington press agency system is not 
conducive to getting a reflex of what is 
going on at the Capitol, except in the 
form which the department heads want 
it printed.” 

Mr. Denny said, on the other hand, 
that every correspondent should be able 
to determine which of the handouts were 
propaganda and which were worth print- 
ing. He was of the opinion that much 
of the routine matter thus dispensed was 
valuable to the press. 

Replying to a statement from Dr. Ab- 
bot that the present-day correspondents 
have great difficulty in seeing Cabinet oi- 
ficers in person, Mr. Denny said that dur- 
ing the years he was assigned to the 
State Department he saw the Secretary 
of State once every day, and oftener, if 
he wished. 

Mr. Gurley then spoke on chain papers. 

“A chain of papers can be made a 
safeguard of independent journalism,” 
said Mr. Gurley, “rather than a threat 
to it.” He pointed out that the Times 
lost 30 per cent of its circulation in its 
fight against the Klan, and had to reduce 
its advertising rates. The paper was able 
to keep going, however, because of finan- 
cial aid from the other twenty-five papers 
in the Scripps-Howard chain, the speaker 
declared. 


JOINS PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Charles M. Ruley formerly city cir- 
culation manager of the Miami Daily 
News, has resigned Aug. 1 to join the 
suburban circulation department of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 


Read Eprror & PustisHer for all the 
news of the field. 
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H. PULITZER ORDERED 
MEXICAN STORIES 


Younger Son of Famous Joseph, Now 
Managing N. Y. Evening World, 
Sent Calvo to Mexico for 
Special Feature 





The mind of Herbert Pulitzer, younger 
son of the famous Joseph Pulitzer, stands 
behind the series of articles on Mexico 
by Joaquin B. 
Calvo, now ap- 
pearing in the 
New York Eve- 
ning World. 

Mr. Pulitzer, 
who has taken 
charge of the 
Evening World, 
while his brother 
Ralph edits the 
morning edition, 
believed hot news 
would come from 
Mexico following 
the assassination 
of Obregon last 
July. Accordingly he immediately as- 
signed Mr. Calvo, news editor of the 
Evening World, who can speak Spanish, 
to take the next train to Mexico. His 
orders to the staff man were to watch 
spot news developments and cable should 
anything big break. Otherwise, he was 
to find out what the man in the street 
thought about conditions in the revolu- 
tionary nation below the Rio Grande. 

Since the anticipated fireworks failed 
to eventuate, Mr. Calvo concentrated on 
the feature angle of his assignment. 
First of a series of 11 articles he has 
written appeared this week and were 
given front page display by the Evening 
World. Mr. Calvo spent 15 days in 
Mexico, interviewing a great number 














CaLvo 


Joaquin 


of people representative of the public, 


and also of officialdom to obtain material 
for the articles. 

When not on special assignments, Mr. 
Calvo is usually to be found in the com- 
posing room of the Evening World, su- 
pervising makeup of the paper. He has 
been news editor since Jan, 1, of this 


August 


is, i928 
year. Before that he was aviation 
writer and covered all the important 
flights of last season. He has been 


seven years on the Evening World, and 
has written many special articles. 

Prior to coming to New York he was 
managing editor of the Dayton (0.) 
Journal and Herald. He is a native of 
Washington, D. C., where he worked on 
the Post. He has also been associated 
with newspapers in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Columbus. 


BUY INTO PASSAIC PAPER 


Walden and Drukker Increase Hold. 
ings in Daily News 


James H. Walden and Dow H. Druk- 
ker, owners of the Passaic Herald, have 
increased their holdings in the Passaic 
Daily News, it was announced in that 
paper last week. The announcement read 
as follows: 

“The Daily News takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the fact that James H. Walden 
and Dow H. Drukker have increased their 
holdings in the company. 

“Both gentlemen have been stockhold- 
ers in the Passiac Daily News, Inc., since 
1922. They have now acquired a substan- 
tial interest through the purchase of the 
holdings of Messrs. Harry H. Weinber- 
ger and Emmett A. Bristor. 

“George M. Hartt remains as editor 
and Harols W. Gras as news editor, and 
there will be no change in editorial and 
news policy.” 

It is stated on good authority that tne 
Herald and News will be operated sep- 
arately though under the same control. 

1 








EUBANK RETURNING 


Victor G. C. Eubank, chief of the As- 
sociated Press Bureau in Tokio, Japan, 
leit Yokohama Aug. 3, to join the San 
Francisco Bureau. He has been succeeded 
by Glenn Babb, formerly managing edi- 
tor of the Japan Advertiser and recently 
A.P. correspondent in Peking. The 
R. T. P. Club of Tokio was host at the 


American Club, July 29; at a party for 
Enbank, Babb, William Culver, former 
Chicago newspaper man and Charles H. 
Dailey, Peking correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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reflected in the growth 
of its institutions. 


The Vindicator keeps pace 
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SYRACUSE HERALD . 


installs G-E newspaper-press drive and control | 


In its new building, the Syracuse Herald recently installed i‘ 
ten Goss units with three folders requiring three 100-hp. “f 
drives. The primary power was alternating current. mf 






















G-E alternating-current newspaper-press drive and con- 
trol were installed and are now operating these presses 
with unqualified success. 


This is an outstanding example of the successful perform- 
ance of the G-E alternating-current control system on 
unit-type presses. With this system, the costly, space- 
taking, power-consuming converter plant is eliminated. 


The Syracuse Herald and General Electric invite inspec- 
tion of this fine plant. There is no better plant of its size 
in the country. 
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This control equipment was installed 
under the supervision of G-E experts. 
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These new presses were 
started by telegraphic control 
from the White House by the 
President on February IU, 
1928. 


No effort has been spared 
to make this equipment the 
best that could be obtained. 
It is as modern as that of the 






































ey fotorized Power 
3 ~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, ¢ «, SALES OFFICES on PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Punch-cutting in the Linotype plant involves machinery and opera- 
tions of extraordinary precision. The punch-cutter has for a guide the 
large brass letter pattern affixed to the punch-cutting machine table. 
As he follows its outlines, the machine transfers the motion of his trac- 
ing point to the punch-cutting tool above the table. 


The brass-letter, or letter-pat- 
tern, actual size. The surround- 
ing metal has all been routed 
away, leaving the letter high 
and sharp in relief. These brass 
letters are the master patterns 
for Linotype faces, 
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After continual tests and inspections during 
manufacture, the matrix goes to the pro- 
jectoscope, which throws a hugely enlarged 
image on a screen for measurement tests so 
accurate, that a hairline variation is clearly 
visible, because of its increased size. 
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CES OF BRAS 







the punch is pronounced accurate—microscopic 
inspections and reinspections, the hardening of 
the steel in an electric furnace, the oil bath, etc., 
which transform the soft steel into a punch so 
hard that it can crush its way into solid brass, 
leaving the impression of a sharp-cut letter. 

The process is simple enough to watch, but 
it has required years of experimentation by 
metallurgists and engineers to perfect. 

Next comes the stage of quantity matrix pro- 
duction—although we have neglected to men- 
tion the enormous amount of clerical data in- 
volved in compiling record cards and charts to 
reach this stage. Each month, 160,000,000 in- 
dividual mechanical operations are engineered, 
checked and recorded at the Linotype factory in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

















ben approved, it goes to a spe- 
great accuracy to be reproduced 
ich is to serve as master pattern 
Th picture shows the operation. 


Linotype matrix is just a 
but fifty-six individual op- When the punch is ready for stamping char- 
before that piece of brass acters on the brass matrix blanks, it reaches a 
ati machine which has been adjusted with the pre- 
: dei of the individual letter is cision of fine watchmaking. 

nd tery designing of a letter is a The letter character must be punched to an 
imillof an artist and accuracy exact depth to control height-to-paper in the 
tial pantographic device is cast slug; it must be punched square and true; 
ing upon a plate of brass. the matrix must be located accurately to insure 
sthen routed away, leav- perfect “‘fitting’’ of type; it must also be cor- 
letter in sharp relief. After rectly related to a constant, horizontal base line 
ixesses, this becomes the —since some characters are deliberately punched 
which punches are made. above or below that line for optical reasons. 

mis placed on a punch-cut- The punched matrices are then given a series 
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LINOTYPED IN THE BENEDICTINE SERIES, EXCEPTING TITLE Line 


Brief “Resume of the Making of a Linotype Matrix —from 
thDrawing of the Letter on “Paper to the ‘Distribution ‘Process 





The finished punch. When a punch has passed the system 
of microscopic inspections and other tests and examina- 
tions, it is hardened in an electric furnace, finished by 
grinding and lapping, and again reinspected and retested. 
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of finishing processes and inspections at various 
stages to again insure perfection of cast. 

Every face of the piece of brass is machined in 
one or more ways, Its projecting ears control 
character alignment on the slug. Its varied re- 
cesses, notches and holes all have specific func- 
tions—and all must be extremely accurate. 

All matrices are passed through instruments 
which optically project their letter characters 
against a constant base on a ground glass. Other 
devices measure the depth of drive—all to safe- 
guard the printing qualities of the slug. 

Printers and publishers who have visited the 
matrix department at our factory were amazed 
at the number and in- 
tricacies of the manu- 
facturing operations. 

Briefly described on 
this page, these opera- 
tions are covered in de- 
tail in Pieces of Brass, 
a brochure which any 
agency will be glad to 
send. It’s the next best 
thing toa factory visit, 
which we invite you to 
make, at any time most 
convenient to yourself. 





The final inspection of matrices: When the matrix has passed this last examination, it is ready to do its duty in the world 


GNTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ANSCO - CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 2 
REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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MARKETS’ VALUE 


N the second section of this issue, Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER presents a new and, we believe, valuable 
contribution to the new science of determining the 

relative value of United States markets for the dis- 
tribution of nationally-advertised merchandise. 

Statistics which have been published from week 

to week ior the past year are now compiled, and ex- 
tensively revised and clarified, are published between 
two covers. They present data for every county in 
the United States and for every city or town of 
more than 10,000 population, as well as for towns of 
less than 10,000 where daily newspapers are published. 
The formula is explained in detail in the section 
devoted to the tables. It is simple and basic, deter- 
mining the relative ability of each market to buy 
goods by the number of people within the area con- 
sidered and weighting this population index by an- 
other essential guide to buying ability, the number of 
income tax returns filed with the Federal Government. 

No claim of perfection is made, but it is the belief 

of Epitor & PustisHer that the Key to Consumer 
Buying Ability, as published in this issue, represents 
a long and definite step toward making advertising a 
more useful tool in the hands of the manufacturer 
by giving him the means to estimate the returns from 
a campaign almost as definitely as he now calculates 
the expenditure needed to create the desired sales. 





An increase of 44 per cent between 1927 
and 1925 in the value of the nation’s production 
of matches falls considerably behind increase in 
cigarette consumption. Maybe the U. S. A. 
ought to be made match-conscious. 


CRYPTIC HEADLINES 


HY are headlines? Are they intended to sell 
W papers, or to give the hasty reader the day’s 

news in an eye-full, or to give the apprecia- 
tive reader an intellectual jab in the ribs, or just to 
fill white newspaper space? We have seen headlines 
that might fit one or more of these reasons, and we 
have seen headlines that seemed to fit none of them. 
For instance, during a recent evening’s relaxation 
with our favorite tabloid, our eye was arrested by 
a 60-point cap line reading: “AGNES BEATEN, 
BEARS COP.” 

We just could not go on with the story without 
further consideration of that line. Maybe it was an 
anagram, with the true meaning revealed by a shuf- 
fling of the letters. Maybe it was—it appeared to be 
—a new eugenic discovery. Perhaps it portended a 
new source of recruits for New York’s police force. 
But enough of guessing—we had to find out. 

Near the middle of the page we learned the identity 
of Agnes—she was one of the U. S. Olympic swim- 
ming team. Her failure to cross the finish line first 
explained the “beaten.” “Bears” translated into the 
name of Mr. Block’s Newark (N. J.) baseball team, 
and “Cop” is tabloid for winning a ball-game. 








In the remapping of cities for the U. S. Cen- 
sus of 1930, now under way, a powerful factor 
will be the circulation areas of newspapers. 


FAULT FINDING 


T is the view of O. O. McIntyre that journalism 
['. in need of an “anti-knocking organization.” 

He wants New York newspaper men to be as 
loyal to each other as are French or English writing 
crafts. He points out that there is a type of writer 
who pores over the work of contemporaries eagerly 
searching for such fly-specks as a mixed metaphor 
or split infinitive. Mr. McIntyre holds that the pub- 
lic is not concerned with technical faults, but buys 
a story for its interest. 

It is not to be doubted that the critical view is an 
obsession among many writers, particularly unsuc- 
cessful ones. There is no intolerance quite so bitter 
as that which springs from envy. However, we feel 
that fair criticism is of incalculable value and we 
would even prefer the “knocking” system to an order 
of supine conforming and literary back-scratching. 
Let the brick-bats fly when the battle concerns a 
conflict of ideas! Depend upon the small-minded 
flaw-picker to expose his own inferiority. 
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God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. 

Therefore will not we fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea; 

Though the waters ,thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake with the 
swelling thereof.—Psalm XLI: 1, 2, 3. 
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NEWSPAPER WAGE TRENDS 


HE annual report of President Charles P. 
i Howard to the International Typographical 
Union, published in the current issue of the 
Typographical Journal, assembles some facts which 
will be of considerable interest to newspaper managers. 
During the year, ending May 31, 1928, Mr. Howard 
states, increases in newspaper scales were obtained 
through conciliation or arbitration by 142 local unions, 
with 49 newspaper contracts providing for further 
increases during their life. One hundred forty-nine 
newspaper contracts were renewed unchanged. De- 
creases were noted in 10 newspaper scales during the 
same period. In 16 localities, hours of newspaper 
work have been reduced, and in seven towns, the 
working period has been increased. Members of 265 
unions employed on newspapers now work less than 
48 hours per week, according to Mr. Howard. 

The report does not indicate that the international 
union will make a concerted effort to reduce news- 
paper hours below the basis of 48; nor is such con- 
certed effort probable. Local unions, however, assisted 
by advice and intormation from international officers, 
have tried and will continue to try for reduction of 
hours, either as a substitute for increased wages, or 
in conjunction with a higher scale. 

The course of wage negotiations indicates that the 
major upward swing which began in 1919 is at or 
past its peak. There is no sign that it will dip down- 
ward again. The balance is being restored, not by 
cutting wages, but by better methods and machines 
which eliminate waste from mechanical operations. 





Wholesale value of motor vehicles manufac- 
tured last year was $2,500,000,000. Add a bil- 
lion for handling and profit, and you begin to 
approximate what the American public spent 
for business and pleasure awheel—in a com- 
paratively dull year. 





AMBIGUOUS RATES 


NE of the most signal phases of newspaper 
8) progress during the past decade has been re- 

moval of rate cards from the Chinese puzzle 
class to the category of intelligible business docu- 
ments. Standard for the most part in size, form, and 
information, they now present few points of difficulty 
for the space-buyer. 

A recent check by Epiror & PuBLisHeEr during 
compilation of semi-annual circulation and rate statis- 
tics, however, revealed one condition which can easily 
be corrected, and should. Several cards, in quoting 
rates on general advertising, followed a formula 
somewhat like this : 

1,000 lines to 5,000 lines—0.06 per line. 

5,000 lines to 7,500 lines—0.05 per line. 

This is ambiguous and no doubt has caused needless 
confusion between buyers and sellers of newspaper 
space. The doubt as to which rate applies to a 
5,000-line contract can be eliminated by making the 
higher rate apply either to 4,999 lines or 5,000 lines, 
and the lower rate apply either to 5,000 or 5,001 
lines and upward. 





Profanity seems to be as necessary to atmos- 
phere in current newspaper plays as the Star 
Spangled Banner was to Georgie Cohan. twenty 
years ago. 
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FINANCIAL REWARDS 


~ fe is apparent that journalism is a profession 
carrying few financial rewards,” comments the 
editor of the Palatka (Fla.) Daily News upon 
a classified advertisement that appeared in a recent 
issue of Epiror & PuBLisHER. We demur. 

The advertisement was inserted by a Western uni- 
versity which wanted a lecturer in journalism. He 
must be a newspaper man able to instruct in news- 
writing, copy-reading, newspaper administration, and 
perhaps one or two allied subjects. A list of “essen- 
tial” qualifications included “5 to 15 years’ experience 
in chiefly metropolitan daily journalism, especially on 
outstanding eastern newspapers,” a “thorough know- 
ledge of daily newspaper work,” an A.B. degree, 
ability to teach, and A-1 habits and physique. Desir- 
able qualifications were also named as experience on 
small-town newspapers, “experience in the administra- 
tive end of newspaper work,” whatever that may be; 
desire for an opportunity to do free lance work; 
A.M. or Ph.D. degree; age not more than 35 years; 
should come straight from daily newspaper work, or 
have been out of it for not more than two years. 

And the salary is set from $2,300 to. $3,000. 

And again, we demur to the conclusion that “jour- 
nalism is a profession carrying few financial rewards.” 
It might better be stated that education is a profes- 
sion making impossible demands and carrying few 
financial rewards. We know perhaps half a dozen 
newspaper men who could meet this harsh catalog 
of requirements, but all of them are now earning as 
newspaper men salaries which make the university’s 
offer a pittance. They have families and homes to: 
maintain; their situations are fairly secure, and if 
the future is as kind as the past has been, they will 
probably not complain about the financial rewards of 
journalism. 

Education cannot expect to take from active jour- 
nalism the men it needs by offering the starvation 
pay of teachers, with the hazardous chance of in- 
creasing it by free lance work “on the side.” 





The spread of the American advertising idea 
around the globe is indicated in a booklet issued 
by J. Walter Thompson showing that agency 
now has branches in Paris, Berlin, Madrid, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Antwerp, Alexandria 
and Port Elizabeth and will soon open an office 
at Buenos Aires, all supervised by American 
managers and largely staffed by natives. 





A WORD FOR TUNNEY 


ITH Mr. Tunney’s plea to be left alone by the 
press in the weeks before his impending 
marriage, we are inclined to sympathize. He 
has never been so avid for the publicity spotlight 
as have some of his former associates in the pugilistic 
business; yet, perhaps more than any other pugilistic 
champion, he has been the product of well-organized 
propaganda. It may not be stretching the truth to 
say that his apparent rise in the social scale has 
been brought about more by the character given hit 
in newspaper ballyhoo than by his actions between 
the ringside ropes. His objective accomplished, Mr. 
Tunney very humanly desires to forget what he may 
regard as the more unpleasant steps up the ladder. 
He has arrived, and how is no longer anybody’s: 
business, according to the prevalent philosophy. 
This stand may not be high ethically, but as a 
practical matter, we believe the newspapers might 
well share it. Despite all the publicity efforts to give 
Tunney “color” during his ring career, he never 
achieved the personal popularity that came to many 
of his predecessors. He seldom seemed an integral 
part of the picture that was painted for box-office 
purposes. His fighting tactics had little appeal to 
the combat instinct or blood-lust of the public, and 
we believe that his departure from the championship 
ranks leaves a very small vacancy in the public’s 
sport gallery. 
Further, we do not believe that the public cares 
two whoops for Mr. Tunney’s future plans, nor for 


details of his ccurtship conduct obtained by keyhole ~ 


reporting. Let him get married in peace, and retire 
to banking, Shakespeare, philosophy, or whatever un- 
adventurous career at last claims him. 
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A DOLPH S. OCHS, publisher of the 
New York Times, recently spent 
about $10,000 to acquire 101 acres more of 
Saratoga battlefield for the State of New 
York. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
sublisher of the Chicago Tribune, visual- 
wed Chicago as the coming world capital, 
in an address Tuesday, Aug. 7, which 
opened the fourteenth semi-annual con- 
yention of the Interstate Merchants Coun- 
cil at the Hotel Sherman. 


William Randolph Hearst will award 
gold wrist watches to fliers of the 108th 
Ibservation Squadron of the Illinois 
National Guard and regular army aviators 
who participated in the Governor’s Day 
aerial maneuvers Wednesday, Aug. 8. 
The award made by Mr. Hearst is in rec- 
ognition of the part military aviators have 
played in developing the science of flying. 
He made a similar gift to guard airmen 
two years ago. 

Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board of the Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers, left New York Friday, August 
10, on the S.S. Paris to join his wife 
and family abroad. He will return to 
this country about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Col. Frank Knox, general manager of 
the Hearst Newspapers, went on a fish- 
ng trip this week in New Hampshire. It 
yas his intention, he said before leaving, 
9 get out of reach of the telephone, if 
ussible. 

James M. Thomson, publisher of the 

ew Orleans Item-Tribune, is writing a 

ies of articles for the Item on Louisi- 
ia agriculture and rehabilitation of the 
arming area which was damaged by Mis- 

issippi flood waters in 1927. 

Capt. E. W. Opie, co-publisher with his 

ther, Col. Heirome L. Opie, of the 
munton (Va.) Evening Leader and 

1s-Leader, has been appointed a Major 

ifantry, Virginia National Guard. 

T. E. Sharp, editor of the Memphis 

vess-Scimitar, is spending a month’s 

‘aiion with relatives in Maryland and 

east. 

Jens K. Grondahl, editor and general 

nager of the Red Wing (Minn.) Daily 

bublican and the Red Wing Morning 
bu.blican, has been named as an honor- 
member of the 135th Minnesota 
rm 
’. L. Etter, for nearly 29 years editor 
‘publisher of the Sigourney (Ia.) 
ew last week retired from active 
yspaper work, turning the management 
the paper over to his son, Cotton 
r, who came from Seattle, Wash., 
ke control of the paper. 


1. Andrew Cherna, head of the com- 
which publishes the Hungarian 
Imiy Szabadsag, of Cleveland, O., is 
ler of the American delegation of 350 
garians who sailed from New York 
last week for a tour of Europe. 
’ are returning a visit of 500 Hun- 
ns who came to America to witness 
unveiling, March 15, last, of the 
rside Drive, New York statue of 
\ossuth, the Hungarian patriot. 
Teorge R. Nash, editor of the Weeds- 
‘N. Y.) Sentinel, recently completed 
1 unbroken record of 54 years as pub- 
lisher. During that time the Sentinel has 
ot missed an issue, nor has Mr. Nash 
d editing, setting up and printing a 
le issue. 
carl J. Hadley, one of the partners of 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, left 
18 on a short vacation trip to Seattle. 
‘hilip D. Adler, editor and publisher of 
* Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier and his 
ride, returned from their honeymoon trip 
board the Ile de France, Aug. 14. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
tk GH W. DONALDSON, manager 
f the Chicago Tribune’s public ser- 
ce bureau, is on his vacation. 
Jo J. Ferguson, secretary-treasurer of 
¢ Pawnee (Okla.) Courier-Dispatch, 
as recently nominated state senator 
‘om his home district. 
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James E. Walls, chief clerk of the 
Chicago Daily News branch classified ad 
office at Madison and State streets, leaves 
next week for a two weeks’ vacation in 
Saugatuck, Mich. 

F. R. Hussey, business manager of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has just returned 
from a vacation spent in New England. 

Frank Schreiber, formerly assistant 
sports editor and head of the sports 
copy desk of the Chicago Tribune, is 
now assisting purchasing agent. He 
succeeds Jack Kreutzer, who recently be- 
came assistant to E. M. Antrim. Schrei- 
ber is succeeded as assistant sports edi- 


tor by Archie Ward. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


UNIUS B. WOOD, of the Chicago 
Daily News foreign staff now in the 
United States, pictured the chaos and 
mystery of Russia for radio fans over the 
Daily News station WMAQ, Aug. 4. 

Walter Winchell, New York Graphic 
columnist is writing a book called “Mak- 
ing Whoopee,” which will shortly be 
published by Simon & Schuster. 

Andrue Berding, former radio editor 
and special writer for the Cincinnati 
Times-Star and at one time a reporter 
on the Commercial Tribune, now a mem- 
ber of the London staff of the Associated 
Press, won class honors at Brazenose 
College, Oxford, for the year recently 
closed. Mr. Berding is a graduate of 
St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, and won 
the Rhodes scholarship. 

Paul Wright of the foreign staff of 
the Chicago Daily News sailed Aug. 4 
for the United States after spending more 
than two years in the Orient. He left 
Calcutta, the last point he served as 
correspondent, in June, sailing via 
Madras, Columbo and Suez Canal. 

Harry Cherry, former sports editor of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar and Okla- 
homa City News, is now sports editor of 
the Pontiac (Mich.) Press. 

Cloyce C. Hamilton, aviation editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, flew over the 
Universal Air Lines System from Chi- 
cago to Fargo, N. D., recently, by way 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Harry, Read, city editor, Chicago Eve- 
ning American, has left for a two weeks’ 
vacation in Estes Park, Colo. 

Hal O’Flaherty, foreign editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, has returned from 
a three weeks’ auto tour in the course of 
which he visited his home town, Des 
Moines, Ia., and drove up into northern 
Wisconsin. 

Ralph Millett, political editor of the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, is spending a 
three weeks’ vacation with relatives in 
Michigan and Maine. Millett was man- 
aging editor of the Memphis News- 
Scimitar before its consolidation with the 
Memphis Press. 


Eugene Travis, former special assign- 
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EE B. WEATHERS, publisher of 
the Cleveland Star of Shelby, N. C., 
recently elected president of the North 
Carolina Press 
Association, _is- 
sues a tri-weekly 
—one of two tri- 
weeklies in the 
state—which has 
a greater circula- 
tion than 18 of the 
state’s dailies. Mr. 
Weathers was 
elected to the 
presidency of the 
association at the 
meeting at Sedge- 
feld Inn last 
week, after 18 
Lee B, WEATHERS years of active 
participation in 





its affairs. 

The new president hopes to build up 
the membership of the organization and 
increase the work of the Field Secre- 
tary, B. Arp Lawrence, so that the Asso- 
ciation may be of growing benefit to its 
members. 
ment reporter for the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, now is city editor of the Atlanta 
Georgian. 

Ernest A. Keller, assistant to the man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Evening 
American, is on his vacation. 

Bob Curren, former managing editor 
of the El Paso Post, has joined the staff 
of Memphis Press-Scimitar and is cover- 
ing city hall. Curran was succeeded on 
the Post by Chester Chope. 

Jess Krueger, contest editor of_ the 
Chicago Evening American, is at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill. He is a captain 
attached to the headquarters company of 
the 33d Division. 


Clarence Metters, financial editor of the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen, is critically ill 
at his home in Columbus. 


Harry Ward Seward has joined the 
Utica Daily Press as financial and market 
editor. He was formerly on the Utica 
Observer-Dispatch. 

Floyd Olds, writer of signed sports 
articles for the Lincoln Nebraska State 
Journal for the past two and a half years, 
has joined the sports staff of the Omaha 
Bee-News. Olds’ place on the Journal 
will be filled by Arthur Bukin of the 
night sports desk. 

Garner P. Roney, assistant city editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, has 
gone to Woodstock, N. Y., to spend three 
weeks. 

Cabot Lodge, staff member of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s Washington bu- 
reau, who has been writing editorials ‘in 

(Continued on next page) 
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The 
ELLA CINDERS 


Doll 
(Our Ella When She was a 
Little Girl) 


Manufactured by 
E. I. Horseman Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Producers of “BILLIKEN,” Etc., Ete. 


On her record for newspaper popu 
larity, Ella Cinders has been turned 
into a movie—the Colleen Moore 
success; into a song, the one that 
Ben Bernie helped to popularize ; 
and now—as an endearing novelty 
doll—she can at last be hugged to 
the hearts of the children who love 
her. And what child—or adult— 
doesn’t ? 


The 
ELLA CINDERS 
Strip and Page 
by 
Bill Conselman 


and 


Charlie Plumb 


Are Now Used by 133 News- 
papers from Sweden to San 
Francisco 


If Your Territory Is Open Wire 
for Terms to 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


150 Nassau St., 
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EDITOR& PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
INCLUDING 
The Journalist News paperdom 
Advertising 





Titles registered in the United Statees Patent Office. 





THE OLDEST PUBLICATION OF THE 
NEWSPAPER AND ADVER- 
TISING FIELDS 


Established in 1884 by Allan Forman 


THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO. 
INC., PROPRIETORS 
Publication Office: 

Suite 1700 Times Building—42nd Street 

and Broadway — New York City, N. Y. 








Telephones: 
Bryant 3052, 3053, 3054, 3055 and 3056 





President and Publisher, James W. 
Brown; treasurer, Marlen E. Pew; secre- 
tary and business manager, Charles B. 
Groomes; promotion manager, James 
W. Brown, Jr.; circulation manager, 
George Strate; classified advertising 
manager, S. L. Dare. 


Editor, Marlen E. Pew; Managing Edi- 
tor, Arthur T. Robb; Feature Editor, 
Philip Schuyler; News Editor, Warren 
Bassett; Associate Editors, Philip Stong, 
John F. Roche. 

London Editor: Allan =o 
Edenbridge Road, Enfield, M 
England. Paris Editor: G. Langelaan, 
c/o The Associated Press, 21 rue Vivi- 
enne. Washington Correspondent: G. 
H. Manning, National Press Club 
Building. Chicago office: 30 North Dear- 
born Street. 
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International Year Book issued last Sat- 
urday in January. 

“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 


Advertising Convention number first 
Saturday in July. 
Newspaper advertising linage tabula- 


tions issued in March and September. 
Table of newspaper rates and circula- 
tions issued in January and July. 
Market Guide containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or a total of 672 agate lines to the 
page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field. 

Display advertising rates: transient, 75c 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 
follows: 
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Lines 1 6 12 26 52 

Sise Agate [Time [Times |Times |Times | Times 
1 Page | 672 $250 ($225 ($200 |$190 ($168 
% Page| 336 | 160 | 220 | 110 | 100 | 95 
\% Page| 168 75 70 65 60 55 
% Page 84 50 4s 40 33 30 








de Page| 42 | 30 | 25 | 20 | 17 | 16 





The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 
as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 -half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75¢ per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Charter member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations with a certified net paid 











“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 
Six Months Net Total Dis- 
Ending Paid tribution 
Dec, 31st, 1927 8,220 9,546 
Dec. 31st, 1926 7,014 8,015 
Dee. 31st, 1925 6,363 7,708 
Dec. 3st, 1924 §,711 6,488 
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(Continued from page 27) 
the New York office for the past month, 
left on Aug. 10 for Beverly, Mass., to 
spend three weeks’ vacation. After that 
Mr. Lodge will take a leave of absence 
and depart on a world tour. 

Max Hahn, of the editorial staff, 
Toledo Blade, and Mrs. Hahn are parents 
of a daughter born Aug. 9. 

Julius Klengel, picture editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, is on. his vacation. 
His work is being handled during his 
absence by William H. Hendrix of the 
copy desk. 

Ray E. Garrison, assistant city editor 
of the Chicago Daily Journal, John 
Juricek, photographer, and Michael Field- 
ing, reporter, are on a fishing trip to 
Bear Lake Beach, Mich. 

Carlyle Burrows, art editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, has returned from 
a vacation spent at Gloucester, Mass. 
Robert W. Lillard, of the city desk, has 
also returned from his vacation. 

William J. Dobbin, assistant society 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
who has been ill for the past three 
months, returned to the office last week. 

R. L. Olson, ‘city editor Salt Lake 
Tribune, is one of ten men selected by 
the national commander of the American 
Legion to speak before the national con- 
vention at San Antonio in October. 

Charles Victor Knox, reporter for the 
weekly art magazine of the Chicago Eve 
ning Post, returned this week from his 
vacation in the east. 

Harold Coy, University of Arizona 
graduate and former reporter of the 
Bisbee (Ariz.) Review and the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star, has returned home to Tucson, 
Ariz., from a European tour. 

Dick Rea has been promoted to manag- 
ing editor of the Stockton (Cal.) Record 
and Phil Beaton has been promoted to 
city editor. 

Negley Farson of the Chicago Daily 
News foreign service is writing a series 
of articles for the editorial page of the 
News on conditions in Ireland. 

Ernest R. Rasmuson has been added to 
the staff of the Provo (Utah) Evemng 
Herald. 

Frank Anfenger, make-up editor on the 
Chicago Daily Journal, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the St. Louis Times, is vaca- 
tioning in Denver, Colo. 

George H. Greenfield, for the last four 
years head of the copy desk of the morn- 
ing edition of the Kansas City Star, is 
motoring to New York City with his 
family. 

Charles E. Moreau, managing editor of 
the Bloomfield,, (N. J.) Independent 
Press, left Aug. 11 to spend the remainder 
of August in New England. 

Arthur C. Clarke, editor of the Sunday 
feature section of the New York Herald 
Tribune, has returned from a vacation 
spent at Tompkins, Newfoundland. 

A. L. Page, former city editor of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin 
is the new night wire editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press at Harrisburg, Pa. W._H. 
Good, former sports editor of the Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Sun is the new city edi- 
tor, R. J. Steinhilper was transferred 
from sports editor of the Gazet‘e and 
Bulletin, morning paper, to sports editor 
of the Williamsport Sun, evening paper. 

Sam Jones, reporter for the Toledo 
Blade, has resigned to go to Chicago to 
work on the publicity staff of the Repub- 
lican party. 

A. W. Lane of the Salem (Ore.) 
Capital Journal, accompanied by his wife, 
has been taking a trip through the Ore- 
gon coast country and southern Oregon. 

George Prince, formerly of the repor- 
torial staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, has resigned and re- 
turned to New York City. 

Wade M. Condon, formerly managing 
editor of the Wall Street News, New 
York, has joined the editorial staff of 
the Salt Lake Tribune. 

James V. Sayre, 
with Portland, Ore., 


actively connected 
newspapers for 20 


Fourth Estate 


for August 


years, will be the new manager of the 
Four-L Lumber News at Portland. 


Arthur L. Carnahan, formerly financial 
editor of the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, and later in the same position 
with the Denver Post is now managing 
editor of the Borger (Tex) News. 

Marion Ward, formerly of the 
Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch and Evansville 
Courier, has joined the copy desk of the 
Indianapolis Star. 

Sophie Treadwell, who in private life 
is Mrs. W. O. McGeehan, wife of the 
New York Herald Tribune _ sports 
columnist, is the author of a play called 
“Machinal,” to be produced this season 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

Lt. Curtis P. Donnell of the city staff, 
Springfield Republican, has _ returned 
from his annual tour of duty with the 
616th regiment, C. A. C., at Fort 
Andrews, Boston harbor. 


Scott Anderson and Alfred Wood have 
joined the city staff of the Springfield 
Republican. 

Arthur Brunner, formerly of the city 
staff of the Springfield Republican, has 
joined the staff of the Albany Ttmes- 
Union. 

Winfield S. Beman has returned to his 


duties on the day copy-desk of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, after a 
week’s_ illness. 

Harry Lloyd, suburban editor of the 


Springheld Republican, is on his annual 
vacation. He has been on the Repub- 
lican staff 30 years, and on the suburban 
desk, 22 years. Daniel J. Marston is 
acting as suburban editor, following his 
vacation, which he spent in Maine. 

Bertram C. Brown, of the Columbus 
(O.) Citizen, has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of the Ohto Mason at 
Columbus. 

C. C. Travis, editor, Daisetta (Tex.) 
Progressive Outlook, has been appointed 
editor also of the Liberty Vindicator, 
succeeding J. Harvey Evens, who is mov- 
ing to the Rio Grande Valley. 

Ken Hughes of the Springfield Repub- 
lican city staff visited Gene Tunney’s 
training camp at Speculator, N. a 
during his vacation, 4 

Lamar Newport, assistant editor of 
the Bruceton (Tenn.) Tunes, owned by 
his father, W. E. Newport, has given up 
newspaper work to study for the Baptist 
ministry. 

Alden E. Snell, a cub reporter on the 
Washington Star, is one of the six Boy 
Scouts competing to accompany Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd on his two- 
year expedition to the South Pole. 

James Collins, day city editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has returned 
from his vacation spent on Lake Erie, 
in and around Buffalo. 

Fred Howenstein has joined the sports 
staff of the Indianapolis Star. 

N. C. Morris, golf editor of 
Denver Rocky Mountain News, on 
5, won the state golf championship. 

Gerald Gross has joined ‘the 
desk of Indianapolis Star. 

Robert C. Anderson, from staff to copy 
desk, Indianapolis Star. 

John E. Beer, automobile editor of the 
Newark Sunday Call, will become city 
editor of that publication on August 27. 
Mr. Beer succeeds William F. B. 
McNeary, who becomes one of the ad- 
vertising executives of the Sunday Call. 
The new city editor is the third succes- 
sive holder of the position who rose tu 
it from office boy. The late Herbert E. 
Ehlers, city editor of the Sunday Call for 
thirty years, began there as an office boy 
as also did Mr. McNeary. 

Eugene Young, telegraph editor of the 
New York World, returned to his desk 
this week, recovered from an injury to 
his leg sustained at his Adirondack 
camp. 

William White, picture editor of the 
New York Daily News, and Mrs. White 
are parents of a son, Robert, born Mon- 
day, Aug. 13. 

L. V. B. Rucker, copy editor of the 
Miami’ (Fla.) Herald and Mrs. Rucker 
are spending a vacation in Havana, 
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Harry W. Seward, former reporter on 
the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, 
has re- -entered newspaper work after a 
year’s absence, as a reporter on the U fica 
(N. Y.) Daily Press. 


WEDDING BELLS 


OBERT L. WHEELER, columnist 

on the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, 
to miss Lucia Hammond, columnist on the 
Scranton Sun, recently. 

Hubert Milton Shaw, assistant manager 
of the Inglewood (Cal.) Daily News, to 
Miss Eva Estelle Leonard, Aug. 8. 

Robert C. Harbison, editor, San 
Bernardino (Cal.) Sun, to Ida Miller 
Goodwin of Los Angeles, Aug. 6. 

Miss Henriette Sycle, reporter for the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, to David 
Wolf in Norfolk, recently. 


John Hara of the operating staff of 
WMAQ, the Chicago Daily News station, 
to Miss Julie Barbeau of Green Bay, 
Wis., July 13. 

Leslie Neill Woods, newspaper car- 
toonist and commercial illustrator, of 
Winchester, Va., to Miss Ardenia Jones, 
of Front Royal, Va., at Front Royal. 

John W. Kelly, Jr., reporter and assist- 
ant sports editor for the Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press, to Miss Dorothy Mac- 
Connell of Utica, Aug. 18. 

Joshua Reynolds, manager and editor 
of the Grantsville (W. Va.) News, to 
Miss Pauline Smith of Marlinton, W. 
Va., recently. 

Louis H. Frohman, New York adver- 
tising man and nephew of the late Daniel 
Frohman, theatrical producer, to Miss 
Avis Todd of Rowley, Mass., in Rowley, 
Aug. 8 

Ellis K. Baldwin, reporter on the Utica 
(N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, to Miss 
Viola Brownell, teacher at the Utica Free 
Academy, at Buskirk, N. Y., recently. 

Miss Kate Susman, “Little girl re- 
porter” of the Chicago Daily Journal, to 
Samuel Fishman, an attorney, Aug. 7 
Mrs. Fishman has been on the staff of 
the Journal for the past three years. 

Eugene P. Coughlin of the Chicago 
Tribune's composing room to Miss Eliza- 
beth Olson of Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

Clement W. Kerr of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s business office to Miss Cecelia C. 
Casey. 








SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ADILLAC ( Mich.) EVENING 
NEWS, 34-page Northwood Hotel 
edition, Aug. 3. 

Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, 64-page 
news and feature section, Aug. 7, dedi- 
cated to the Central States Fair and Ex- 
position. 

Claremont (N. H.) + Eagle, Lake 
Sunapee edition, July 18. 

Boston (Mass.) - oo Herald, Aug. 
5., Build Your Own Home Week section. 








FLASHES 











Brule would fit nicely into the head- 
lines if anything important ever hap 
pened there—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

Half the world does not see how the 
other half affords it.—Boston Herald. 





Our memory goes back to the time 
when, if a neighbor woman told how 
many quarts and pints she had put up 
you knew she meant fruit—Columbus 
(O.) State Journal. 





Senator Heflin fell through a bed 4 
few nights ago. He should be mort 
careful in choosing his bunk.—Florenct 
(Ala.) Herald. 

One view of an athletic man is the fek 
low who hires a small boy to cut the 
grass so he can play golf and obtain # 
little exercise—Portland News. 





from 


It has been only one generation 7 
os 


horse-shed to seven-story garage.— 
ton Herald, 
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CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


UX BROTHERS and Heath, pub- 

4 lishers of the Rochelle (Ill.) News, 
have purchased the Rochelle Independent 
and merged the two papers, leaving only 
one other paper, the Rochelle Herald, 
published by Howard Morris, in the town. 
A year ago there were four weeklies in 
Rochelle. 

L. E. Bladine and Jack Burrows Bla- 
dine, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, have bought 
the McMinnville (Ore.) Telephone- 
Register from H. B. Cartlidge and Shel- 
don Sackett, the latter of whom has just 
bought, in company with Earl C. Brown- 
lee, the Mormng Statesman at Salem, 
Ore. 


Donald D. Campbell, son of D. D. 
Campbell, former publisher of the Lima 
(O.) Republican-Gazette, and for a 
number of years its managing-editor, 
has purchased the Paso Robles (Cal.) 
Press from Fred J. Smith & Son. M. C. 
Moore, newspaper broker at Beverly 
Hills, Cal., represented both parties to 
the deal. 

Arthur McBride has bought from A. 
V. Douglas a half interest in the La 
Habra (Cal.) Star. 

R. Hinman has bought the interests 
of his partner, R. K. Wright, in the 
Inglewood (Cal.) Heights Gazette. 

H. M. Guy has sold to Richard T. 
Baldwin the U pland (Cal.) News. 


J. T. McCabe has purchased from the 
estate of J. E. Tracy the Pittsburg (Cal.) 
Post. 


John F. Galvin and Fred S. Newsom 
of Richmond, Cal., have bought the 
Crockett (Cal.) Signal. 

H. L. Sherman has sold to Charles 


Crawford the Newport Beach (Cal.) 
Newport Harbor Herald. 
Carmel (Cal.) Carmelite, a weekly, 


has been sold by Stephen Allan Reynolds 
to Mrs. Pauline Schindler. 

Mrs. M. A. Baker has sold the 
Bickleton (Wash.) News to A. S. Hill- 
yer, editor and publisher of the Sunny- 
side (Wash.) Sun. 

Phil Garber has bought from P. Mon- 
roe Smock the Vashon Island ( Wash.) 
News. 

Lioyd S. Wyatt, formerly of The 
Dalles (Ore.) Optimist, has bought from 
D. C. Evans the Dufur (Ore.) Dispatch. 

I. V. McAdoo has bought the Gervais 
(Ore.) Star and has placed Fred Hilten- 
berger as manager. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Yea HARD, special writer for 

the Consolidated Press Association, 
has returned from Palo Alto, Cal., where 
he has been covering the Hoover notifica- 
tion. L. F. Parton is covering the Smith 
10tification. J. C. Royle, head of the busi- 
ness news service with Mrs. Royle, will 
travel in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent this fall and will write a series of 
dispatches on “What the American Busi- 
ness (Man May Expect from Europe 
This Fall.” 

Francis F. Healy of the Chicago staff of 
International News Service has returned 
from a vacation on the Pacific coast. 

Horace Epes, director of the editorial 
department of the Consolidated Press 
Association, is spending his vacation with 
his family at Cape May, N. J. 

Copeland C. Burg, manager of Inter- 
national News Service, Chicago, has left 
for a vacation in Quebec City and Murray 
Bay, Quebec. 

T. J. McBreen, traffic manager of the 
Consolidated Press, is spending his vaca- 
tion with his family at their cottage near 
Point Lookout, Md. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


Firry years in the service of the 
Indianapolis News is the record 
which Charles Hunt celebrated Tuesday, 
Aug. 7, along with the sixty-fourth an- 
niversary of his birth. He spent the day 
much as he spends other days—making 
up the classified ad pages of the paper 
Composing room staff of the Toledo 
Blade, is arranging a farewell ceremony 
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the last of August for James Marker, 69, 
who has retired on pension for life after 
52 years’ service with the Blade. 


William Butts, superintendent of the 
composing room of the Chicago Daily 
News, was guest of honor at a dinner 
given last week to mark his fortieth an- 
niversary with the News. Walter A. 
Strong, publisher of the paper, who is 
in Europe, cabled congratulations to Mr. 
Butts. 

H. O. Francis, founder of the Greens- 
boro (Pa.) Graphic and for the past 38 
years associated as a printer with Union- 
town and Connellsville newspapers, cele- 
brated his 70th birthday anniversary on 
Aug. 9 at his home in Uniontown. 

William McNeil, superintendent of the 
Boston Post engraving department, sail- 
ed recently from Boston with Mrs. Mc- 
Neil for a visit to Scotland. While 
there, Mr. McNeil who is national vice- 
president of the Clan McNeil will visit 
the Isle of Barra, where the clan orig- 
inated. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 

HE Brooklyn Standard Union has 

installed nine new Linotypes. 

Five new Linotypes have been installed 
in the new home of the Wilmington 
( Del.) Every Evening, published by Wil- 
liam F. Metten. 

Los Angeles Evening Herald has in- 
stalled an additional Ludlow caster. 





ASSOCIATIONS 
ORCESTER (Mass.) ADVER- 
ING CLUB is sponsoring a Home 
Beautiful which is to be open for inspec- 
tion until the middle of November, after 
which it will be put up for sale, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to the war memorial 
fund in charge of the club’s executive 
officers. Chester F. Edwards is presi- 
dent of the club. 

Lester C. Nagley was named secretary- 
manager of the ADVERTISING CLUB OF 
INDIANAPOLIS for the coming year by the 
board of directors Monday. 

H. W. Neusitz, secretary of the “Sr. 
Louis ADvERTISING CLuB, has been pro- 
moted to vice-president of the G. C. Kirn 
Advertising Sign Company. 

A dinner and outing for George E. 
Wills, retiring secretary of the CLEVE- 
LAND ADVERTISING CLuB, was held at the 
country estate of W. H. Hunt, near the 
city, Aug. 13. He will become advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager for 
Steel and Tubes, Inc. 


RicHMOND CLuB oF PriIntinc HovusE 
CRAFTSMEN recently staged its annual 
outing at Buckroe Beach, Va. A special 
train carried the excursionists. 

About 300 persons attended the annual 
basket picnic given under the auspices of 
the Cleveland Photo-Engravers’ Local 
No. 24, at Geauga Lake Park, 25 miles 
from the city, Aug. 5. The nucleus of 
the “Old-Timers’ Division” consisted of 
Fred Zundt, Max Wetzel and Onlin H. 
Root. 

Editors of the fourth district of Okla- 





ADVERTISING MEN 
WANTED 


Only experienced Special 
Edition men who have rec- 
ords as producers need 
apply. 

Work on Special Editions 
for big newspapers in De- 
troit, Baltimore, Boston and 
New York will start Septem- 
ber 10th. Also have several 
contracts in smaller cities 
and some Special Pages. 

Do not wire. Write, giv- 
ing full details of experi- 
ence. 


John B. Gallagher Company 


45 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
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homa, comprising the southern part of 
the state, held a one-day convention at 
Sulphur, Aug. 10. 


Women’s AbverTISING CLUB oF ST. 
Louts installed officers at a dinner party 
at Bellerive Country Club recently. Miss 
Norma A. Schultz, fashion editor of the 
Drygeodsman, was installed as president. 


Lynn ( Mass.) Press Cius held its an- 
nual outing at Suntaug Inn, Lynnfield, 
Mass., Aug. 2 with President John A 
Flynn presiding. 

_Members of the printing trade in In- 
dianapolis were guests of the O_p T1ME 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION at a chicken din- 
ner in Broad Ripple Park, Aug. 12. 

_The United Amateur Press Associa- 
tion at its thirty-second annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, Cal., recently, elect- 
ed the following officers : President, 
T. G. Mauitzen of Los Angeles; vice- 
president, Eva A. Gray of Pacific ‘Grove, 
Cal.; secretary, Catherine Weller of 
Regina, Canada; treasurer, Eljie J. An- 
drion of Baltimore, Md.; official editor, 
Chester O. Hoisington of Leonia, Idaho. 


Morris Davidson, vice-president of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Job Printing Company, 
was elected president of the SourHERN 
MASTER PRINTERS’ FEDERATION at 
ville, N. C., recently. 


Ashe- 








“FRONT PAGE” SCORES HIT 


Critics wrote favorable reviews of 
“Front Page,” newspaper play by Ben 
Hecht and Charles McArthur, former 
Chicago newspaper men, which opened 
this week in New York. Walter Win- 
chell, New York Evening Graphic, “ace” 
judge of box office hits, called it “a 
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knockout” and reported Jed Harris, pro- 3 
ducer, went into conference with ticket 


brokers, asking a 12-week buy with an 
option on 12 more. Other newspaper 
men, now critics, were of the opinion that 
language in it was too sizzling, and it is 
known that two editors got up and left 
disgusted before the end of the second 
act. 
















THEY LIKE NEWSPAPERS 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Says So by 


A ing Incr ds 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Company 
explained how much it liked newspaper 
advertising by announcing increased use 
of this medium in future at a meeting of 
executives in Pittsburgh, Aug. 13 

The announcement was made by Matt 
Denninn, assistant advertising director. 
Twenty executives of the company from 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia attended the session. 

William Hart is advertising director of 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours. 
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AID SOUTH POLE VENTURE 


More than 200 manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised products have donated 
their goods or have otherwise helped 
Commander Richard E. Byrd in prepara- 
tions for his forthcoming exploration 
trip to the Antarctic. Many of them have 
contracted for advertising space with the 
New York Times. Their copy will ap- 
pear in conjunction with the news story 
telling of the departure of the City of 
New York, Commander Byrd’s ship, 
which is due to leave New York about 
Aug. 22. 











Over Half a Million Dollars 


In Circulation Money! 
By R. F. R. Huntsman 
R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


President, 


“Yes, I live in the Bronx,” said 
a big space buyer in one of New 
York’s leading _ advertising 
agencies, “and we take ‘The 
Home News’ at my home, but 
I always have looked upon that 
paper as a sort of neighborhood 


paper. I didn’t even know it 
was an ‘A. B. C.’ paper.” 
“Well,” I said, “you and other 


people in the Bronx pay to the 
carriers who deliver “The Home 
News’ at your door the sum of 
over $600,000 in cold cash every 
year. Does that mean anything 


2399 


to your 


“Do you mean to tell me seri- 
ously,” said he, “that those 
newsboys handle over a_ half 
million dollars a year in income 
from circulation of that news- 
paper ?” 


“Yes, and without a single sub- 
scription of 12 cents a week 
going wrong,” I answered, add- 
ing: “When you go home to- 
night ask your wife if she reads 
‘The Home News’ every day, 
and also ask her what she 
thinks of it.” 


“About that ‘Home News’ mat- 
ter,” he remarked to me, a few 
days later: 


“My wife says ‘the women of the 
Bronx fight for it’—those are 
her words. It seems this news- 
paper is delivered at my house 
every afternoon before 4 






o’clock, when there is a lull in 
the day’s duties, and my wife, 
as well as every other wife ap- 
parently in the Bronx can thus 
read the news of the day at the 
exact hour when they have time 
to read it.” 


“Well, Bill,” said I, “Mrs. Bes- 
sie Q. Mott, of New York, said 
in an important speech before 
the Advertising Convention in 
Detroit recently that ‘Eighty 
per cent of all salaries paid in 
the United States is spent by 
women, and they have some in- 
fluence on the spending of 
another 15 per cent, so that out 
of the nation’s enormous pay | 


roll men control only 5 per 
cent.’ 

“Furthermore,” I added, “the }mark 
Bronx is the market of a mil- feove; 
lion average New Yorkers, and fnew: 
you can cover this market with feent 
one néwspaper. of tl 


“Well,” said Bill, “I never 
looked at it that way. But 
never mind, I'll make up for 
lost time.” 





And I know that he will, be 
cause he buys space on values 
alone, and that’s why he’s the 
boss of the works. 


Woolworth Tower, 
New York City. 
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$50,000,000 IN IOWA CORN AND OATS 





KERS REPORT 
WER 30 PERCENT 
GAIN IN TEN YEARS 


wa Leads All Neighboring 
States, According to Re- 
cent Tabulation 
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lowa has greater per capita 
vings than thirty-four other 
bites and ranks ahead of all 
tr neighboring states in this 
spect, according to Frank 
y farner, secretary of the Iowa 
nking Association. Mr. War- 
pointed out at the annual 
ting of the association that 
l is the per capita figure 
savings for Iowa. 

Comparing the per capita 
vings of Iowa with nine oth- 
neighboring states, Warner 
losed the following 
ounts for each: Illinois, 
Minnesota, $196; Ohio, 
90; Mississippi, $176; Ne- 
, $143; Indiana, $128; 
Dakota, $125; South Da- 
$95, and Missouri, $93. 


Proves lowa Thrift 

‘From these figures,” War- 
said, “anybody is justified 
concluding that if Iowa peo- 
do lead the world in vari- 
agricultural and industrial 
ts, they have not sacri- 
that talent for the ability 
save and be thrifty and in- 






























Jowa Makes Progress in Per Capita Savings 





ALL WORK AND NO PLAY? WELL, NOT EXACTLY 





Sane 
a eae 


play golf, too. 


not safe financially, 


ARES 





Just after winning the National Open, Johnny Farrell came over to Iowa, where he and Gene 
Sarazen staged an exhibition match. The picture shows just a segment of the gallery surround- 
ing the fourth green at Sioux City, with Farrell lining up his putt. 
As many easterners have learned to their sorrow, it isn’t safe to come into Iowa 
armed with only a set of golf clubs unless you know how to use them pretty well—at least, 


Yes some of the lowa boys 








| Here and There in Iowa 








Leads in Building 


Waterloo. — During the 
month of July, Waterloo topped 
all other Iowa cities in the 
number of building permits is- 
sued and the total valuation uf 
these permits, according to the 
building report published by 






























S- lous, characteristics of a the Iowa department of labor. 
id and proud people who 
re their debts.” “These figures show that the 
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During July, 152 permits were 
issued in Waterloo. Valuation 
of the proposed building was 
placed at $843,525. Since the 
first of the year, Waterloo has 
issued permits for $2,024,940. 





More Highway Contracts 

Ames. — Contracts totaling 
$971,846.29 for the construction 
of paving, bridges and culverts, 
graveling and grading on the 
primary highways of Iowa, 
were awarded here today by 
the state highway commission. 
The single paving contract 
awarded will involve an expen- 
diture of $407,851.34, grading 
ordered will cost $238,408.35, 
graveling $98,843.34, bridges 
and culverts $216,858.90, and 
three railroad crossing proj- 
ects $9,884.36. 








Progress at Oskaloosa 


Oskaloosa.—The fact that 
Oskaloosa is spending over 
$500,000 on new building and 
$150,000 on city paving, and is 
to be the center of a $750,000 
state road paving project, is 
indicative of the progress in 
this community. Building con- 
struction includes a $60,000 
home for the retail store to 
be opened here by Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company. 





Buys in Woodbury County 


Sioux City—A Chicago stock 
man recently bought 7,000 
acres of Woodbury county 
farm land for a consideration 
exceeding $700,000. 





Approve New Budget 
Fort Dodge.—It will cost 














$561,642 to run Fort Dodge in 


Tax on Cigarettes 
Sets New Record 
During July, 1928 


Iowans purchased more cig- 
arettes during July, 1928, than 
were ever previously bought in 
the state during a_ single 
month, according to state 
monthly cigarette tax reports. 


The July report shows that 
the state collected $109,763.12 
from ¢he,sale of cigarette 
stamps during that one month. 
Figuring twenty cigarettes to 
the package, this would indi- 
cate that approximately 5,488,- 
156 packages of cigarettes 
were sold in Iowa during July, 
making lIowa’s cigarette bill 
‘almost $1,000,000 for the 
month. 

Since 1921, cigarette smok- 
ing in Iowa has been constant- 
ly increasing and 1927 showed 
a 17 per cent gain over 1926. 
“Likewise, the first six months 
of 1928 show a _ substantial 
gain over the corresponding 
period of 1927. 








1929, according to estimated 
figures released by City Clerk 
C. W. Wakeman today. Of this 
amount, $286,103 is to be raised 
by taxation, Mr. Wakeman 
said, the balance to be collect- 
ed in fees, fines, and other 
sources of municipal revenue. 
The budget in ewhich the fig- 
ures are quoted was passed by 
the city’ council. 





New Gym at Cedar Rapids 
Sedar Rapids. — John B. 
Northcott, assistant to Presi- 
dent H. M. Gage of Coe col-| 
lege, stated Thursday that bids 
for the construction of the 
school’s new $250,000 gymna- 





sium will be taken in about a 





month. 


GOVERNMENT CROP 
REPORT INDICATES 
INCREASED INCOME 


Corn Estimated at 100,000,000 
Bushels More Than 
Last Year 








One hundred million bush- 
els more than last year—that 
is the way the Iowa corn crop 
stands on August 1, according 
to the government crop report, 
recently issued. 

Not only a bumper Iowa corn 
crop but also an oat harvest 
well above the 1927 yield are 
forecast by the department of 


agriculture on the basis of Au- 
gust 1 conditions. As a result 
these two crops alone will have 
a value of more than $450,- 
000,000. 


The Iowa corn yield for this 
year is estimated at 488,304,- 
000 bushels, approximately 
100,000,000 bushels better than 
last year’s yield and 40,000,000 
bushels above the five-year av- 
erage. 

Corn Gains During July 

Incidentally this August 1 
government estimate is 36,000,- 
000 higher than the July 1 esti- 
mate. Government authorities 
place the Iowa corn crop con- 
dition at 95 per cent normal. 

Based on Chicago grain mar- 
ket quotations, the Iowa corn 
crop has a December 1 value 
of approximately $366,230,000. 

In oat yield, too, Iowa out- 
classes all other states, with 
the Iowa oat crop this year es- 
timated at better than 208,000.,- 
000 bushels. At current Chi- 
cago grain market quotations, 
the Iowa oat crop has a Decem- 
ber 1 value of approximately 
$86,000,000. 

A large percentage of this 
year’s oat crop has been cut. 
Millers say that the quality 
comes up to the best specifica- 
tions, running from 24 to 30 
pounds -per bushel. 





Increasing Capacity 
of Sioux City Yards 


Sioux City is assured of the 
largest and most modern stock 
pens for trucked-in hogs of any 
livestock market in the world 
by the awarding of $225,000 in 
contracts recently. 

This contract calls for the 
building of a reinforced double 
deck concrete hoghouse. Five 
hundred and eighty pens, each 
8 by 16 feet in size, with spe- 
cial water and feed troughs, 
will increase the hog capacity 
by 11,600 head. This brings 
the display capacity for hogs 
at the local yards to a total of 
60,000 head. 

Unique in requirements is 
the piling work. Tongued and 
grooved pilings of concrete, 9 
inches wide, 18 inches thick 
and 30 feet long, are placed 
one atop another forming a 
foundation wall 30 feet deep 
and 300 feet long on the banks 
of the Floyd river, 
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HAZEL DEYO BATCHELOR 


Famous Newspaper Serial Writer 
Found Dead in N. Y. Apartment 


Mrs. Hazel Deyo Batchelor, famous 
writer of newspaper serials, was found 
dead in her New York apartment on 
Sunday, Aug. 12. A maid discovered the 
body. C. D. Batchelor, cartoonist of the 
New York Evening Post, learned of his 
wife’s death when he returned from 
spending a week-end with friends on 
Long Island. 

Mrs. Batchelor’s novels were supplied 
to more than 150 newspapers for the last 
nine years, through the Ledger Syndicate 
of Philadelphia. She was born in New 
York in 1890 and after receiving her pre- 
liminary education in the public schools 
of Manhattan entered Smith College, 
from which she was graduated with the 
class of 1913. 

Among her novels were “A Woman 
Proposes,” “The Love Cowards,” “And 
So They Were Married,” “Danger,” 
“The Hundredth Woman,” “Her Free- 
dom” and “Dangerous Innocence.” 


BEN S. BOYCE 


Former Publisher of Indianapolis Times 
Dies in Ottawa, IIl. 


Ben Stevens Boyce, formerly editor 
and publisher of the Jndianapolis (Ind.) 
Times, died Thursday night, Aug. 9, in 
a hospital in Ottawa, IIl., after an illness 
of several weeks. Burial was in Ottawa. 
He was 43 years old and the only son 
of W. D. Boyce, president of the W. D. 
Boyce Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Boyce was a veteran of the world 
war. He was gassed while in the ranks 
of the French army and later joined the 
American forces. His wife, Mrs. Edna 
Barry Boyce, and three children, Jane, 
Mary and William, survive. 

- 
Obituary 

B. BALDWIN, 79, veteran member 
* of the editorial staff of the Dallas 
Morning News and Semi-Weekly Farm 
News, died recently as the result of a 
paralytic stroke he suffered a few months 

ago. 

Rosert S. Ricuey, 45, of Brookline, 
associated for many years with news- 
papers in Boston, Mass., and New York, 
died Aug. 3 following a year of poor 
health. After being with the New York 
American for several years, he served in 
both the business and editorial depart- 
ments of the. Boston Traveler and Herald. 

Frances A. WILLARD, 72, one-time part 
owner of the Boonville (N. Y.) Herald 
died at his home in Boonville Aug. 10. 
He sold out his interest in the Herald to 
his brother Gary A. Willard in 1891 later 
working on the Watertown Dispatch and 
Utica Press. For several years he owned 
the Newburg Register, later returning to 
the Boonville Register. He was a power 
in Democratic politics. 

Mrs. ALLEN REAGAN, wife of Col. Alan 
A. Reagan and mother of Alan R: of 
the New York Herald-Tribune staft, died 
recently at her home in Albany. 

Harry C. Witson, aged 75, former 
publisher of the Charleroi Mirror of 
Charleroi, Pa., one of the earliest publica- 
tions of that place, died recently at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Florence W. 
Howard of Tulsa, Okla. He retired from 
newspaper work several years ago. 


Mrs. Cuartes S. Francis, widow of 
the late editor and publisher of the Troy 
(N. Y.) Times and ambassador to 
Austria-Hungary, died at the Ekwanok 
Hotel, at Manchester, Vt., Aug. 10. 

Miss Emma Toussant, 65, of Brook- 
line, Mass., a member of the New England 
Women’s Press Association, died recently 
in Westboro, Mass. 

Tuomas Cuspace, 74, father of Fred 
T. Cubbage, assistant city editor of the 
Columbus Citizen, died this week. 

W. N. Bowman, 66, pioneer printer and 
newspaper man of northwest Iowa, former 
owner of the Spencer (Ia.) Herald, 
which he later sold to the Spencer Re- 


porter and News, died recently. He had 
been head of the Bowman Printing Com- 
pany in Spencer in recent years. Two 
children survive. 

Rev. A. W. Yate, 79, father of E. Ben 
Yale, publisher of the Waynesfield (O.) 
Chronicle and other papers, died this week. 
Rev. Yale had been engaged in newspaper 
work for 60 years. He once owned the 
Central Kansas Index and founded the 
Wichita Eagle. He later owned news- 
papers in lowa and Kansas. Rev. Yale 
and his son founded the Waynesfield 
Chronicle in 1896. For a number of 
years, in addition to his newspaper activi- 
ties, he filled pulpits in Baptist churches, 
being a divinity graduate of Denison 
University. 

Eucene M. Rep, 22, member of the city 
staff of the Jndianapolis News, died Mon- 
day after a three-day illness of a viru- 
lent throat infection. He succumbed at a 
hospital following a minor operation 
which he underwent. 


WALTER E. CLEARY 


Walter E. Cleary, suburban editor of 
the Paterson Morning Call, died suddenly 
this week. He was formerly on the staff 
of the Worcester Telegram and Boston 
and New London papers. 


ASKS CURB LISTING 
Macfadden Applies for Place for Stock 
New York Trading Body 


Application has been made for listing 
stock of Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
on the New York Curb Market. In a 
recent memorandum to stockholders, the 
company pointed out that the stock is 
now being actively traded over the coun- 
ter at prices above its par value. 

Bernarr Macfadden, chairman of the 
board of directors, sent stockholders the 
following report for the six months end- 
ing June 30: 

“A consolidated balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement of Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., and subsidiary companies as of 
June 30, 1928, is now being prepared and 
will be mailed to you when ready. 

“It is estimated that the consolidated 
net profit for the six months ended June 
30, before state and federal taxes will 
total $1,125,000 as compared with $476,356 
for the corresponding six months of 1927 
or 70 cents per share on 1,598,167 shares 
outstanding as compared with 29 cents 
per share for the same period last year. 
Included in the earnings for the first six 
months period of this year is a profit of 
$295,000 which the company realized on 
the sale of outside marketable securities. 

“The consolidated surplus as of June 
30, after deduction of the dividend paid 
in January, provision for the July pay- 
ment, and after writing down inventories 
will show over $900,000.” 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST 
Available Sept. 4 








—- now employed by Demo- 
cratic paper as vacation 
"backstop" for famous 
metropolitan cartoonist. 


- formerly staff cartoon- 
ist two New York papers. 


- opportunity to interpret 
campaign issues in vig- 
orous,colorful style more 
important than salary. 


— employment after Nov. 6th 
optional with paper. 
Address, Editorial Cartoonist, 

Box A-875, c/o Editor & Publisher 
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Three Million 
Dollars 


of Transportation 
and Travel Advertising 
in 1928 


A analysis of expenditures of a thousand national 
advertisers in 60 leading magazines discloses the 
fact that more than 25 per cent of all the travel and 
transportation advertising in these publications is handled 
by Lord & Thomas and Logan. 


Public records for both magazines and newspapers 
show that the volume of travel and transportation ad- 
vertising placed through our offices in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco far exceeds that of any 
other American agency. 


Our clients in this field include International Mercan- 
tile Marine, Furness Bermuda, American Mail, and 
Dollar Steamship Lines; New York Central and South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Systems; The All-Year Club of 
Southern California and Californians, Inc. 


The 1928 budgets of these advertisers plan for a total 
expenditure of nearly $3,000,000. The gross earnings of 
the railroad and steamship lines in this group are more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year. 


Selling travel and transportation service calls for the 
same modern advertising and merchandising methods that 
have been so successfully used to market other services 
and products. Some advertising problems may be more 
difficult than others, but they are all solved by the self- 
evident principles of common sense. 


The appeal to human emotions is just as plain in sell- 
ing the 20th Century Limited as in selling Palmolive or 
Lucky Strikes. The beauties of California are no more 
difficult to describe than the wonders of a Radiola. A 
trip to Bermuda or Europe or around the world has a 
“reason-why” just as evident as that for Pepsodent or 
Cities Service gasolene. 


Our experience over many years in helping to build 
markets for national products and services of widely 
diversified character has been of particular value to our 
clients in the field of travel and transportation. 


LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self ined; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest 
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PRESTIGE-What Is It? 


| 

| 
Every salesman knows the importance of prestige. A product with prestige | 
is easier to sell than one without. A company with prestige is easier to rep- 
resent than one without. What is prestige? 


Prestige is not age. There are 50-year-old companies and 50-year-old prod- 
ucts with no prestige whatever. And there are comparatively new compa- 
| nies and new products which do possess this vital element. 


Given a worthy product, prestige is the result of continuous advertising. 


Locally a newspaper is its own advertisement. Locally a newspaper rises or 
falls directly as a result of itself—of the editorial product. 


But national advertisers have no such contact with local prestige. 


That is why alert publishers ADVERTISE—that is why they build prestige 


through repeated, regular, continuous advertising. 





In your personal purchases—your motor-car, your clothes, your golf-balls— 
you do not always make a chemical or statistical analysis. You buy prod- 
ucts with prestige . . . products which are advertised. 


Newspaper space needs advertising promotion just as surely as does any 
other manufactured product. 


And for your newspaper’s advertising, EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER is the ideal medium. 91.4% of all the 
known newspaper advertising appropriations are con- 
trolled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER subscribers. In 
some classifications, the percentage is still higher. For 
instance, 96.6% of the total cigarette and tobacco appro- 
priations are invested by EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


readers. 








| Write for complete information — 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City | 
Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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I. C. M. A. APPOINTMENTS 
TO COMMITTEES MADE 


Sixty Members Comprise Membership 
Committee Headed by Chas. O. Re- 
ville—Stodghill Will Head Group 
to Arrange Ottawa Program 


A membership committee including 60 
names of circulation managers through- 
out the United States and Canada has 
been appointed by President J. M. An- 
nenberg, circulation manager, the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, ot the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion, to swell the group’s membership 
during the coming year. Charles O. Rev- 
ille of the Baltimore Sun will be chair- 
man of the committee and Louis J. Hoff- 
man, St. Louis Star, vice-chairman. 

Other committees, announced _ this 
week, were as follows: 

Publicity committee: R. J. Seeman, 
St. Lows Globe-Democrat, chairman; 
John Toler, Atlanta Constitution, vice- 
chairman; James McKernan, New York. 

Railway Mail and Postoffice committee : 
W. C. Hixson, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post 
Standard, chairman; Clem D. O’Rourke, 
indianapolis Times, vice-chairman; Jo- 
seph A. Finster, Cleveland Press. 

Convention committee: Charles D. 
Chaffee, Aurora (Ill.) _Beacon-News, 
chairman; Walter R. Rauck, Cincinnati 
Post, vice-chairman; C. J. Goehringer, 
New Orleans States. 

Auditing committee: William Elder, 
Toronto Evening Telegram, chairman; 
Harry W. Cullis, Chester (Pa.) Times, 
vice-chairman; William G. Mercier, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 

Publishers’ Association committee: E. 
R. Hatton, Detroit Free Press, chairman; 
T. J. Dowling, New York Telegram, vice- 
chairman; H. S. Blake, Capper Publica- 
tions. 

Entertainment committee: T. V. Arm- 
strong, O. N. S. Bureau, Ottawa, Ont., 
chairman; William Argue, Toroxto Star, 
W. J. Little, Montreal Star, vice-chair- 
man; W. J. Darby, Toronto Mail & Em- 
pire, Joseph N. Chevrier, Montreal, L. D. 
Leasure, Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator. 

Program committee: Howard W. 
Stodghill, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
chairman; John N. Ejisenlord, Chicago 
Daily News, vice-chairman; J. M. Annen- 
berg, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations: J. M. 
Schmid, Chicago Herald-Examiner, chair- 
man; Max Halmbacker, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoman, vice-chairman; O. V. Frag- 
stein, Milwaukee Journal. 
Transportation committee: RSD. M. 


Decker, Toronto Mail & Empire, chair- 
man; A. Newman, New York Evening 
Post, vice-chairman; Frank Clancy, Buf- 
falo Courier Express; A. J. Hilliker, Cal- 
gary (Alta) Herald; L. A. Morris, 
Chattanooga Times; Ben Hoffman, To- 
ledo News Bee; L. M. Hammond, Jr., 
Boston Transcript; H. G. Kimber, To- 
ronto Globe; J. J. Morrissey, Joliet (Ill.) 
Herald-News. 

Newsboys Welfare committee: J. C. 
Montgomery, Detroit News, chairman; 
Sidney D. Long, Wichita Eagle, vice- 
chairman; Jack Estes, Dallas News Jour- 
nal. 

By-Laws and Resolutions committee: J. 
M. Black, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
chairman; Howard C. Lee, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, vice-chairman; Charles S. Wil- 
son, Columbus (O.) Dtspatch. 

Prepares Carrier Book 

A memo book in which carriers can 
index their route has been prepared by 
E. E. Keevin, director of the Roosevelt 
Newsboys’ Association of Lynn, Mass. 
The book is tab indexed, the name of 
the streets heading each section with 
subscribers’ names below. Street num- 
her, apartment and floor each have a 
spice beside the name. The book also 
contains instructions on its use and on 
how to deliver papers. 


Bridge Touring East 
Vern A. Bridge, circulation manager 
of the Jndienapolis News is on vacation 
in Eastern cities with his wife and 
family. 
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and The 
HOLDS TRACK MEET 


Nassau Daily Review Awards Medals 
to Athletes Among Its Carriers 


The Nassau Daily Review of Rock- 
ville Centre, L. L, held its first annual 
field day track meet and outing on Aug. 
2, at the Hempstead Lake State Park 
recreation field, between Rockville Cen- 
tre and Hempstead, with 300 carriers 
participating. 

The athletic events of the outing were 
all held under the direction of Ward 
Brennan, director of athletics of the 
Long Island State Park Commission 
who co-operated with the circulation 
manager of the Review in arranging an 
interesting schedule for the picnic. 

Eighteen bronze and silver medals 
were awarded to the winners of first 
and second places. Buses supplied by 
the Review took the carrier boys from 
approximately 15 Nassau County vil- 
lages in which the paper has organized 
routes, to the recreation field. T. Edson, 
circulation manager of the Review, has 
announced that the meet will continue 
as a permanent annual affair. 

Using Vending Machines 

The New Orleans Item-Tribune has 
installed 100 paper racks on the streets 
of New Orleans. A depository for coin 
is attached to the rack and the purchaser 
withdraws the paper and inserts the 
proper amount in payment. 

Canadians Raise Price 

Both evening papers of Vancouver, 
B. C., the Sun and Province, increased 
their street and newsstand price from 
two to three cents on Aug. 1. The 
wholesale price will be two cents. The 
Sun reports that the change was fol- 
lowed by no loss of sales. 


PRESS AGENT FORMS AGENCY 


Louder Clink of Coin Consoles John B. 
Geraghty of Philadelphia 


John B. Geraghty, former publicity 
man, has started an advertising agency 
under his own name at 1500. Widener 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Among his 
first accounts is McWilliams & Meloney, 
realtors. 

To Epiror & PusLisHer, Mr. 
aghty wrote: 

“This letterhead suggests to you the 
deterioration I have suffered since Aug. 
5, when I sank from press agent—a 
happy one—to advertising agency. Al- 
ready I am restive, with only the louder 
clink of coins to console me.” 


Ger- 


To Resume Meetings 

Meetings of the New York Council of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, discontinued during the sum- 
mer, will be resumed in September, after 
Labor Day, it was announced this week. 
James MacKay, vice-president and gen- 
eral mandger of the H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, is chairman 
of the council. 


Vi Dan A. CARROLL 


Publishers’ 
Representative 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Personal and specialized ser- 
vice that builds volin..e busi- 
ness, working in cooperation 
with Local Advertising De- 
partments, 
















Ask My Publishers. 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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JOINS FATHER’S FIRM 


Robert H. Rankin Now in Copy and 
Selling Department «f Wm. H. Rankin 


Robert H. Rankin, son of William H. 
Rankin, president of the William H. 
Rankin Company, New York Advertis- 
ing agency, has joined his father’s firm 
permanently and lias begun work in the 
copy and selling department of the agency. 

Mr. Rankin, whw is 21 years old, com- 
pleted his junior year in Princeton Uni- 
versity at the end of the past school year. 

During the past three summers he has 
worked in the offices of the William H. 
Rankin Company familiarizing himself 
with the business and with the advertis- 
ing work in general, particularly from 
the technical end. 


Gives the “Mrs.” a Hand 


John H. Hawley, president of the 
Hawley Advertising Company, New 
York, stepped aside gracefully this week 
to let the spotlight of publicity fall on 
Mrs. Hawley. Mr. and Mrs. Hawley, 
as Epiror & PuBLISHER reported last 
week, witnessed the rescue of Captain 
Courtney at sea by the Minnewaska. 
This week Mr. Hawley wrote this paper 
to say that Mrs. Hawley, not he, wrote 
the eye-witness account of the thrilling 
rescue for the New York Evening 
World. 





Agency Takes Vacation 


All but six of the staff of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, left this week for two 
weeks’ vacation. Winthrop Hoyt, son of 
the president, was left in charge of the 
skeleton force, that kept the office open. 


Agency Adds to Staff 


Jay H. Skinner Advertising Agency, 
Houston, has announced that Erwin R. 
Discher has joined its staff as outside 
representative. 
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Aitkin-Kynett Company, 1420 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. Plecing copy with newspapers in 
various sections for the Raythcon Mfg. Com- 
pany, radio tubes, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Barton, Durstine, Osborn, 383 Madison avenue, 
New York. Placing additional schedules with 
newspapers for Brown & Williamson, Tobacco 
Corporation, ‘‘Old North State Tobacco,’’ Wins 
ton-Salem, N. C 

Blaine-Thompson Company, Fourth Nationa! 
Bank Building, Civcinnati. Ohio. Will place 
orders with newspn;ers for full pages on War- 
ner Bros., Pictures, Inc., New York. 

Botsford-Constanti:e Company, White Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. Making contracts with Pa- 
cific Coast newspapers for the Boering Airplane 
Company, Seattle Wash. 

John L, Butler Company, Public Ledger Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the Charis 
Corporation, Allentown, Pa. 

Erickson Company, 381 
York. Placing orders with newspapers generally 
for the Rubber Institute, Inc., New York. 

Percival K, Frowert Company, 250 Park ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for Edward 
L. Farmer, Inc., New York. 

William Irving Hamilton, 267 5th avenue, New 
York. Has secured account of the Gilbert Prod- 
uets Corporation, Gilbert’s tooth paste and oral 
antiseptic, New York. 

Hanff-Metzger Company, 1501 Broadway, New 
York. Placing page copy one-time orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the Para- 
mount Famous Lasky Corporation, New York. 

Harrison-Guthrie Agency, First National Soo 
Line Building, Minneapolis. Placing account for 
the Anderson Lumber Company, Bayport, Minn. 

Reed G. Landis Company, 26 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers im various sections for the National Air- 
ways Transport Company, Chicago. 

Lessing Advertising Company, 225 5th street, 
Des Moines, Iows. Placing account for H. 
Willard & Son Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Moser & Cotins, 10 Hopper street, Utica, N. Y. 
Placing account for the Benedict Manufacturing 
Company, East Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturers 
of silver-plated hollowware. 

William H. Rankin Company, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account for Martin 
& Martin, shoe manufacturers. 

Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 West 33rd 
street, New York. Now placing the accounts of 
Shields & Company, investment brokers, New 
York; Ridgway Tea and the American Smmone 
Company, New York. 

Russell M, Seeds Company, Consolidated Build 
ing, Indianapolis. Again making newspaper 
contracts for the Pinex Company, medical, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

L. H. Waldron Advertising Agency, 19 West 
44th street, New York. Again making some 
new newspaper contracts for B. T. Cunningham, 
Inc., radio tubes, New York. 


4th avenue, New 


Where Promise 
Is Performance 


In over four hundred news- 
paper 
Mats have set the standard for 
cold stereotyping. 


The 
plants know from actual experi- 
ence that Certifieds can be de- 
pended upon to help them pro- 
te duce clearly and cleanly printed 

newspapers day in and day out. 


plants, Certified Dry 


publishers of these 


We prefer not to talk of Cer- 
tified Quality, but to let that 
quality speak for itself in ac- 
~ tual performance in your plant. 
That is why we respectfully in- 
vite you to compare. 


To compare is to know. 


MAT ' CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 
Made in U.S. A. 
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Editor 


SAVING THE CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER’S TIME 


Standardized Form Letters Used by 
Coast Man to Eliminate Daily 
Burden of Dictation 
—Series Prepared 


By Ropert L, BELLeEM 
Classified Manager, Fresno Bee 

Answering correspondence having to 
do with mail order advertisements usu- 
ally takes an hour or more of the classi- 
fied manager’s morning. If, as in many 
cases, the department stenographer also 
fills in at other duties, this time spent in 
dictation represents a loss in efficiency. 

One of the best plans in this regard is 
to have a series of letters ready-written, 
but not ready-typed. Designate these let- 
ters by some series number or letter. 
Then in answering the morning mail, it 
is only necessary for the classified mana- 
ger to affix to each letter a slip stating 
“Answer by letter A,” etc., to save 90 
per cent of the time he formerly used 
for dictation. 

For example: if it is the newspaper’s 
policy to demand cash-in-advance for all 
out-of-town classified orders, letter A 
would be something like the following: 
“Thanks for your order for classified 
advertising to appear in the Daily Blank. 
It is a regulation of this newspaper, how- 
ever, that all such out-of-town advertis- 
ing must be cash-with-order. We are 
therefore holding up insertion of your 
advertisement pending receipt of your re- 
mittance, which should be (amount) for 
one day, (amount) for three days, or 
(amount) for one week. We enclose a 
stamped envelope for your convenience 
in remitting.” 

Letter B, perhaps, 
signed to answer requests for rates: 
“Thanks for your inquiry regarding 
classified advertising rates in The Daily 
Blank. The ad you submitted will occu- 
py a space of (amount) lines and will 
cost (amount) for one day, (amount) 
for three days, or (amount) for one 
week. We enclose a stamped envelope 
for your convenience in sending us your 
order.” 

To acknowledge receipt of advertise* 
ments, letter C would be “Thanks for 
your order for classified advertising to 
appear in the columns of the Daily Blank 
under Classification Blank. This ac- 
knowledges receipt of your copy and 
your remittance of (amount). The ad 
will start on (date). Trusting that it 
brings good results, we are—” 

There are many other standard forms 
into which your classified correspondence 
will fall. You will find that to design 
letters for each contingency, and then 
have your stenographer retain master 
copies so that she may answer your mail 
according to the series-number you 
pencil on each letter, will save you con- 
siderable time. 


TEXANS COMPLETE PROGRAM 


would be one de- 


Northeast Editors Group to Meet in 
Greenville Sept. 14 


Program for the fall meeting of the 
Northeast Texas Press Association in 
Greenville, Sept. 14, has been announced 
following a conference of association 
committees there, 

Sherwood Spotts, Richardson Echo, 
will respond to welcoming addresses by 
Sen. Joe Moore, for the craft. Re- 
mainder of the program follows: “How 
Can the Newspaper Assist the Adver- 
tising Agency?” Joe Dawson, Tracey- 
Locke-Dawson Agency, Dallas; round 
table discussion led by R. B. Lockhart, 
Pittsburg Gazette. “How Can We Secure 
and Hold National Advertising?” Pat 
Mayse, Sherman Democrat; round-table 
discussion, Jim Waggoner, Whitewright 
Sun. “Relation of Newspaper to the 
Chamber of Commerce,” Charles Port- 
wood ; discussion, J. S. Bagwell, Sulphur 


Springs Echo. 

Debate, “Resolved, That the Dog is 
Man’s Best Friend,” affirmative Joe J. 
Taylor, Dallas News, negative “Butter- 


milk” Jim Lowry, Honey Grove Signal; 
“Selling Service as Well as Space,” Bob 


& Publisher 


The 


and 


Edwards, Denton Record-Chronicle; dis- 
cussion, Sar.: Holloway, Deport Times. 
“Records aud Systems,” Charles Devall, 
Mount Vernon Optic- Herald; discussion, 
Henry Humphrey, Texarkana Gazette. 

_ Election of officers will close the meet- 
ing, after which the annual banquet will 
be held. 


REMODELING PLANT 


The Salt Lake Tribune is remodeling 
its third floor which will hereafter contain 
the morgue, library and information de- 
partment, staff photographer and conven- 
tion room, 
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NEW COAST PAPER 


M. C. and Dan E. Maloney, former 
owners of the Coos Bay (Ore.) Times, 
have started the publication of the Sania 
Ana (Cal.) Times. Mark L. Felber, 
formerly of the Cleveland (O.) Press, 
is managing editor, with E. Merle Hus- 
song as city editor. The paper is Re- 
publican in politics. 


ARIZONA A. P. MEETS 


Arizona members of the Associated 
Press met in Tucson, Ariz., Sunday, Aug. 
4, to plan the handling of primary and 
general election returns. Ralph Ellin- 


August 


: Phoenix 
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wood, editor of the Tucson Star and 
president of the state association, presided. 
Among those present were Cliff Sherrill, 
Arizona Gasette; Ed Harring- 
ton, Phoenix Arizona Republican; Jack 
Moore, Bisbee Review; James Logie, 
Douglas Dispatch and ‘members of the 
staffs of the Tucson Citizen and Star. 


LASH CHANGES AGENCIES 


G. E. Lash, formerly a member of the 
staff of Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New 
York, has joined Birch-Field & Co., Inc., 
advertising agency of New York and 
Rochester. He will serve as account ex- 
ecutive. 











AN INTRODUCTION TO QUALITY 








A product of reputation—ARROWHEAD BLACK— 
dedicated to better newspaper printing. Made with pride- 
nest, cleanest and most modern 


ful care in one of the 





plants in the industry. Constant ss inspection of both 


selected raw materials and finishe 


product. Throughly 


modern mills that grind exceedingly fine. A dense, clean, 
smooth working ink. That is ARROWHEAD BLACK. 


QUALITY IS ECONOMY 


‘Results count. ARROWHEAD BLACK gives you 
improved appearance—pleasing advertiser and reader; 


uninterrupted production—helping your 


mechanical 


departments to make every mail train schedule, and added 
coverage—more papers per pound of ink. 


And yet—ARROWHEAD BLACK costs no more than 


the ordinary. 





RULER BLN 














A CORRECT CONSISTENCY 
FOR EVERY SPEED 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 


Packed in tank cars, steel drums, metal kits. Shipments anywhere 


Mention type and operating speed of press when writing for quotation 


Howard Flint Ink Company 


Manufacturers 


Printing and Lithograph 
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HIGH INCREASE IN ONE PAPER 
CITIES SINCE 1923 








(Continued from page 3) 





ness escaped attention, apparently until 
a few years ago. It has been highly 
successful in some communities, espec- 
ially where competition between the 
former newspaper organizations had been 
so intense as to keep the town in an 
uproar. In several such instances, a new 
company has been formed with holders 
of stock in the old papers participating 
in the new ownership upon an agreed 
basis, unifying the management and the 
operating facilities and usually eliminat- 
ing offensive editorial controversies. As 
a rule, the advertising rate of the new 
combination has been lower than the 
combined rates of the former regimes, 
the publisher has benefited by winning 
the undivided appropriations of mer- 
chants who formerly hesitated to use 
either paper, and the public has been 
given a more expensive and a more read- 
able newspaper. 

Success of the unification idea in some 
middle western and California cities has 
given it a great impulse. California now 
has seven cities in each of which one 


ownership dominates local journalism. 
New Jersey has four, Oklahoma has 
four, Ohio has four, Missouri three, 


Pennsylvania has ten, Texas has 11, Vir- 
ginia has six and West Virginia has 
four. Comparatively few of these op- 
erations are owned by chains having 
properties in other cities. The obvious 
advantage of keeping the old newspapers 
alive under a united ownership, rather 
than consolidating the weaker with the 
stronger of the existing units is that the 
combination plan holds the field solidly 
against new competition, which might be 
invited by the demise of an old-estab- 
lished, though perhaps unprofitable daily. 
In the present state of American politi- 
cal thought, it has seldom been necessary 
to perpetuate the old political affiliations 
of papers brought under combination 
ownership. Independent in politics is the 
general declaration of the modern news- 
paper owner, except in some Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, New York, and Ohio 
cities where the old flames continue to 
shine brightly. The most conspicuous 
recent instance of conserving a news- 
paper’s established political doctrine was 
Mr. Gannett’s announcement that the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle would 
continue to be a Republican morning 
paper under his ownership, although the 
Times-Union, which he has owned and 
operated in Rochester for ten years, is 
independent in politics, with occasional 
Democratic leanings. The more ac- 
cepted plan is to maintain independence 
of political factions, determining muni- 
cipal and national policies as issues arise. 

From the standpoint of operating 
economies, the combination plan is ideal 
for a city and suburbs desirous of read- 
ing local news under morning and eve- 
ning headlines, yet unable to provide the 
revenue needed for their financial sup- 
port. Most of the slack inevitable in 
competitive operations is taken up under 
efficient operation of the combination 
newspaper and the prospects for its ap- 
plication on a far greater scale than to 
date would be favorable except for one 
element—the hostility of some national 
advertisers to the principle that they 
must buy space in both newspapers in 
order to have the right to use the one 
they want. That rule prevails in most 
combination operations. The publishers 
declare that it is necessary to equalize 
their revenues and production costs, in 
view of the prejudice of many adver- 
tisers against morning newspapers and 
of others against evening newspapers. 
The publishers point to the greater serv- 
ice afforded by the combination as 
against that supplied by either of its 
former separate units, at a lower rate 
than the combined rates of the papers 
before combination. They declare that 


the circulation of the morning and eve- 
ning newspapers represents a minimum 
of duplication, as the newspapers are 
manufactured to serve different classes 
of readers, living in different sections of 
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the newspaper’s area. The small pro- 
portion of duplicate circulation is in 
itself valuable to the advertiser, the 
newspapers publishers point out, in that 
it affords him two opportunities for one 
price to bring home his sales message. 

On the other hand, the advertiser asks, 
would the publisher making a purchase 
in his local department store, be satis- 
fied with the proposition that he could 
not have the shirt he wanted unless he 
also purchased half a dozen collars which 
he did not need, and which the merchant 
could not otherwise sell? The enforced 
combination, the advertiser says, makes 
him take more circulation than he re- 
quires and makes him pay more for his 
space in the locality than his sales there 
can justify. 

As a rule, the publisher is arguing 
from his specific knowledge of his own 
business. The national advertiser, gen- 
erally speaking, is arguing from ex- 
perience, good, bad, and neither good nor 
bad, with combination newspapers in all 
parts of the country. He is also mak- 
ing the argument a part of his incessant 
effort to buy newspaper space as cheaply 
as possible. 

The merits of the opposing arguments 
will probably never be decided to the en- 
tire satisfaction: of both sides, but one 
apparent result of the controversy has 
been the creation of a cautious attitude 
of newspaper publishers toward estab- 
lishing new combinations. There have 
been fewer such transactions reported 
during recent months than in corre- 
sponding periods of the past few years, 
and those which have been effected re- 
cently are well financed and not open 
to the charge laid against some new com- 
binations in the past—that they were 
making the advertiser bear the imme- 
diate and complete cost of uniting the 
newspapers. 


The list of cities which are now 


served by only one daily newspaper 
follows: 
ALABAMA 
Anniston Huntsville 
Decatur Opelika 
Dothan Selma 
Eufaula Sheffield 
Florence Talladega 
Gadsden Troy 
Tuscaloosa 
ARIZONA 
Douglas Nogales 
Globe Winslow 
ARKANSAS 
Arkadelphia Malvern 
Blytheville Mena 
Camden Newport 
Conway Paragould 
El Dorado Prescott 
Eureka Springs Rogers 
Fayetteville Russellville 
Harrison Searcy 
Helena Siloam Springs 
Stuttgart 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda Merced 
Alhambra Monrovia 
Anaheim Monterey 
Bakersfield ‘ Ontario 
Berkeley Orange 
Brawley Oroville 
Burbank Oxnard 
Burlingame Palo Alto 
Calexico Pomona 
Coalinga Porterville 
Colton Redlands 
Colusa Redondo Beach 
Corning Redwood City 
Corona Riverside 
Dinuba San Mateo 
El Centro San Pedro 
Escondido San Rafael 
Fullerton Santa Ana 
Gilroy Santa Maria 
Glendale Santa Monica 
Grass Valley Santa Paula 
Gridley Taft 
Hayward Tulare 
Healdsburg Turlock 
Hollister Venice 
Huntington Park Visalia 
Madera Whittier 
Marysville Willows 
Wilmington 
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COLORADO Newton Shenandoah 
Cripple Creek Lamar en See Washington 
Durango Leadville Ottumwa Webster City 
Fort Collins Loveland Pare 
a ee ae y 
rand Junction terling 
La Junta _ , Telluride KANSAS 
Trinidad yy 5 somes City ——— ‘ 
Atchison reat Ben 
CONNECTICUT Augusta Hiawatha 
Ansonia South Norwalk Beloit Independence 
Bristol Stamford Burlington ee City 
Manchester Torrington Caldwell sas City 
Middletown Wallingford Caney Lawrence 
Naugatuck Willimantic Cherryvale Kiowa 
Norwalk Winsted ony eg ies 
olumbus yons 
FLORIDA Concordia McPherson 
Bartown Lakeland Council Grove Neodesha 
Bradenton Lake Worth Dodge City Newton 
Clearwater Leesburg El Dorado Norton 
Daytona Beach New Smyrna Emporia Ottawa 
Deiand Ocala Fort Scott Pratt 
Fort Lauderdale Palatka Frankfort Salina 
Fort Pierce Palm Beach Fredonia _ _ Wellington 
og City St. Augustine Winfield 
ey West Stuart 
Winter Haven KENTUCKY 
I Ashland Madisonville 
tA. Frankfort Mayfield 
Albany La Grange Fulton Middlesboro 
alg neon Hopkinsville acca Richmond 
Brunswick a — 
Cordele ifton 
Dublin Valdosta LOUISIANA 
Griffin Waycross Alexandria Lake Charles 
Crowley Monroe 
IDAHO Lafayette Ruston 
Coeur d‘Alene Lewiston 
oe Falls <a MAINE 
cogs ampa Augusta Biddeford 
Wallace Bath Waterville 
ILLINOIS MARYLAND 
Alton Kewanee : 4 
Aurora La Salle Annapolis _ Cambridge 
Beardstown Lawrenceville Salisbury 
Belvidere Lewistown 
Benton iene MASSACHUSETTS 
Bloomington acom 
Canton Marseilles ———7 ae 
Carbondale Mattoon Be e ‘ ro Mel or 
Centralia Moline Chelse y Mil fe aon 
Champaign Monmouth Clin sea Ne re , 
Clinton Morris E inton tee ge 6 me 
Danville Mt. Carmel Fintin Nowth ams 
Dixon Mt. Carroll Fre oe J Nocth Audabo 
Duquoin Murphysboro rer weg am Patel i ‘y eboro 
East St. Louis Olney oo Quin ec 
Edwardsville Ottawa mee wr avons 
Effingham Pana Greenfield So sthb: : 
Eldorado Paxton oe Tau ridge 
Elgin Pekin — wenn 
Evanston Pontiac udson axene 
Freeport Robinson Leominster Waltham 
Galena Rock Island Malden Webster 
Galesburg nell Woburn 
Harrisburg Shelbyville 
Herrin retro MICHIGAN 
Hoopeston treator : : 
Jerseyville Urbana oe -adioetee 
Joliet West Frankfort Alpena Marquette 
Woodstock 
—_ — ‘ Marshall 
enton Harbor Menominee 
INDIANA Big Rapids Monroe 
Attica La Porte Cadillac Mount Clemens 
Auburn Lebanon Calumet Mount Pleasant 
Bicknell Linton Cheboygan Muskegon 
Brazil Martinsville Coldwater Niles 
Clinton Monticello Dowagiac Owosso 
Connersville Mt. Vernon Escanaba Petoskey 
Decatur New Albany Grand Haven Pontiac 
Edinburg Noblesville Greenville Port Huron 
Elkhart Peru Hancock Royal Oak 
Elwood Rensselaer Hillsdale Saginaw 
Frankfort Rochester Holland St. Joseph A 
Franklin Rushville Houghton Sault. Ste. Marie 
Gary Seymour Ionia . South Haven 
Greenfield Spencer Iron Mountain Sturgis — 
Greensburg Tipton Ironwood Three Rivers 
Hammond Union City Kalamazoo . Traverse City 
Jeffersonville Valparaiso Ypsilanti 
Kendallville Wabash MINNESOTA 
rOWA Albert Lea Little Falls 
Ames Fairfield Austin Mankato 
Atlantic Fort Dodge Bemidji Moorhead 
Boone Fort Madison Brainerd Owatonna 
Cedar Falls Iowa City Crookston Rochester 
Cedar Rapids Keokuk Faribault South St. Paul 
Centerville Marshalltown Fergus Falls Stillwater 
Charles City Mason City Hibbing Virginia 
Clinton - Missouri Valley International Falls Wilmar 
Council Bluffs Mt. Pleasant Winona 
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Editor 
MISSISSIPPI 
piloxi-Gulfport Greenville 
Clarksdale Greenwood 
Columbus Hattiesburg 
Corinth Meridian 
Natchez 
MISSOURI 
Aurora Macon 
Boonville Marshall 
Brookfield Maryville 
Butler Moberly 
Cameron Monett 
Cape Girardeau Neosho 
Carrollton Nevada 
Chillicothe Poplar Bluff 
Clinton Rich Hill 
Excelsior Springs Trenton 
Fulton Warrensburg 
Hannibal Washington 
Kirksville Webb City 
Lamar West Plains 
MONTANA 
Anaconda Kalispell 
Bozeman Lewistown 
Havre Livingston 
Miles City 
NEBRASKA 
Beatrice McCook 
Columbus Nebraska City 
Fremont Norfolk 
Grand Island North Platte 
Hastings Plattsmouth 
Kearney Scottsbluff 
NEVADA 
Ely Goldfield 
Winnemucca 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Claremont Keene 
Concord Laconia 
Dover Nashua 
Portsmouth 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park Millville 
Bridgeton New Brunswick 
Burlington The Oranges 
Hackensack Perth Amboy 
Hoboken Plainfield 
Jersey City Union City 
Long Branch Woodbury 


NEW MEXICO 


East Las Vegas Roswell 
Raton Santa Fe 
NEW YORK 
Amsterdam Mamaroneck 
Ballston Spa Medina 
Batavia Middletown 
con Mount Vernon 
Canandaigua Newburgh 
Catskill New Rochelle 
Cohoes Niagara Falls 
Corning North Tonawanda 
Cortland Norwich 
Danville Oneida 
Dunkirk Oneonta 
Flushing Ossining 
Freeport Oswego 
Geneva Port Chester 
Herkimer Port Jervis 
Hornell Rome 
Ithaca Salamanca 
Little Falls Saranac Lake 
Lockport Saratoga Springs 
Long Island City Staten Island 
ynbrook Tarrytown 
Malone Wellsville 


White Plains 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Burlington 
cord 
Edenton 
Elizabeth City 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia 
Greenville 
Henderson 
Hendersonville 


Hickory 

High Point 
Rocky Mount 
Salisbury 
Scotland Neck 
Statesville 
Tarboro 
Washington 
Wilson 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck Mandan 

Devil’s Lake Minot 

Jamestown Valley City 
OHIO 

Alliance Ashtabula 

Ashland Athens 
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Bellaire Martins Ferry 
Bellefontaine Marysville 
Bellevue Massillon 
Bowling Green Mechanicsburg 
Bucyrus Newark 
Cambridge New Philadelphia 
Celina Niles 
Circleville Norwalk 
Conneaut Painesville 
Coshocton Piqua 
Covington Pomeroy 
Defiance Ravenna 
Delphos St. Marys 
Dennison Salem 
Dover Shelby 
East Liverpool Sidney 
East Palestine Toronto 
Elyria Troy 
Galion Uhrichsville 
Gallipolis Wapakoneta 
Geneva Warren 
Greenville Washington, C. H. 
Ironton Wellston 
Lisbon Wellsville 
Mansfield Wilmington 
Marietta Wooster 
Marion Xenia 
OKLAHOMA 
Ada Hugo 
Altus Lawton 
Alva McAlester 
Bristow Miami 
Chickasha Newkirk 
Claremore Norman 
Clinton Nowata 
Cushing Okemah 
Drumright Pawhuska 
Duncan Perry 
Durant Ponca City 
El Reno Seminole 
Frederick Stillwater 
Guthrie Vinita 
Henryetta Wewoka 
Holdenville Woodward 
OREGON 
Albany La Grande 
Ashland Oregon City 
Bend Pendleton 
Corvallis Roseburg 
Grants Pass The Dalles 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ashland Kittanning 
Bangor Lansford 
Beaver Latrobe 
Beaver Falls Lehighton 
Berwick Lewistown 
Bethlehem Lock Haven 
Bloomsburg McKeesport 
Braddock Mahanoy City 
Bristol Mauch Chunk 
Butler Mechanicsburg 
Canonsburg Middletown 
Carbondale Milton 
Carlisle Monessen 
Charleroi Monongahela 
Chester New Castle 
Clearfield New Kensington 
Coatesville Philipsbur 
Columbia Phoenixville 
Corry Pittston 
Danville Pottstown 
Donora Punxsutawney 
Doylestown Renovo 
Easton Ridgway 
East Stroudsburg St. Mary’s 
Ellwood City Sayre 
Franklin Shenandoah 
Gettysburg Susquehanna 
Greenville Tamaqua 
Homestead Tarentum 
Huntington Titusville 
Indiana Towanda 
Jeannette Tyrone 
Jersey Shore Vandergrift 
Kane West Chester 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Woonsocket 
Westerly 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Florence Sumter 
Greenwood Union 
Rock Hill 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Deadwood Rapid City 
Huron Watertown 
Lead Yankton 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville Jackson 
Cleveland Kingsport 
Columbia Morristown 
Elizabethton Murfreesboro 
Greeneville 
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TEXAS CONNECTICUT 
Athens Lufkin Norwich 
Ballinger McAllen 
Bay City McKinney FLORIDA 
a + nag Pensacola Tallahassee 
orger ar 
Breckenridge — ? ILLINOIS 
Brenham idlan s 
Brownsville Mineral Wells Jacksonville 
Brownwood Mt. Pleasant INDIANA 
Bryan Nacogdoches 
Childress Navasota Lafayette Portland 
Cisco Orange , 
Commerce Pampa IOWA 
Corsicana Paris ae Des Moines 
Cuero Port Arthur Rei De 
Denison Ranger — KANSAS 
Denton San Benito Hutchinson Pittsburg 
Eagle Pass Sherman ; 
Edinburg Sulphur Springs MAINE 
Ennis Sweetwater . 
Gainesville Taylor Lewiston 
Gilmer Temple , . 
Gonzales Terrell MARYLAND 
Hillsboro Timpson Frederick 
Jacksonville Tyler 
a Vernon MASSACHUSETTS 
\aufmann Victoria ears 
Lampasas Waxahachie Springfield 
Laredo Weatherford MISSOURI 
Longview Weslaco Joplin St. Joseph 
UTAH Sedalia 
Logan Provo ie MONTANA 
3illings Missouls 
VERMONT roe — 
— Rutland NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bennington St. Albans Manchester 
Brattleboro St. Johnsbury 
Montpelier NEW JERSEY 
VIRGINIA Atlantic City Passaic 
2 ‘ Camden Trenton 
Alexandria Harrisonburg 
srg Setar NEW YORK 
Clifton Forge Portsmouth er 
Covington Pulaski Auburn Elmira 
Fredericksburg —s_ Suffolk NORTH CAROLINA 
Winchester * 
ee 0 s Winston-Salem 
WASHES NORTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen Longview ; : ° 
Bremerton Mount Vernon Fargo Grand Forks 
Centralia Port Angeles OHIO 
Ellensburg Vancouver ad cca 
Hoquiam Columbian Findlay Springfield 
Kelso Wenatchee Portsmouth Zanesville 
WEST VIRGINIA OKLAHOMA 
Tal Ardmore Muskogee 
com Martinsiere = Blacewel Okmulgee 
Grafton Welch PENNSYLVANIA 
Einton Wellsberg Brownsville Lancaster 
L Barren spine ares 
Keyser W aieenen Dubois Meadville 
WISCONSIN oe Warren 
ae - azleton ___ Washington 
poe ones Williamsport 
Ashland Neenah SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaver Dam Oshkosh ; ’ 
Beloit Portage ° Charleston Greenville 
Berlin Rhinelander Spartanburg 
Chippewa Falls Sheboygan : - 
Fond du Lac Stevens Point SOUTH DAKOTA 
Green Bay Stoughton Aberdeen 
Janesville Superior i a a 
Kenosha Watertown TENNESSEE 
Marinette Wausau Johnson City 
Marshfield Waukesha : : 
Menasha Wisconsin Rapids TEXAS 
: Abilene Lubbock 
WYOMING Amarillo Marshall 
Cheyenne Laramie Austin San Angelo 
Lander Sheridan Jeaumont Texarkana 
Galveston ee 
OTHER CITIES ALL OF WHOSE Wichita Falls 
NEWSPAPERS ARE UNDER VIRGINIA 
SINGLE OWNERSHIP ristol Newport News 
ALABAMA Danville Roanoke 
Mobil Lynchburg Staunton 
obile 
, WASHINGTON 
ARKANSAS sellingham Yakima 
ict anaes WEST VIRGINIA 
CALIFORNIA Bluefield Fairmont 
Modesto San Bernardino Clarksburg Huntington 
Petaluma San Diego ; . ‘ 
Salinas San Luis Obispo WISCONSIN 
Santa Rosa Eau Claire 
COLORADO WYOMING 
Colorado Springs Greeley Casper 
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NOTHER 


wonder-working inven- 

tion in the field of electric com- 
munications—the radio movie! What does 
it hold for the future? What influence, 
for better or worse, will it cast upon 
journalism as we know it in this day? 

Announcement of the radio movie last 
week followed close upon the demonstra- 
tion of the home movie in natural colors. 
That marvel was preceded by only a few 
weeks by a practical demonstration of 
the talking movie, for show purposes. 
The wired picture has become a practical 
fact. Without doubt, within but a year 
or two, you and I will sit at the hearth- 
stone with our children about us and 
see depicted on a screem the action and 
the color of a fixed news event at some 
distant place, while from the radio box 
will come true reproduction of the natural 
sounds incident to that action in perfect 
synchronization. The actual image, the 
perfect color, the real sound, instantane- 
ously broadcast by electric impulse on 
the waves of the air, that you and I 
may see and hear and know! Marvel of 
the ages come to pass! Nothing remains 
for inventive genius in this amazing field, 
but bring to us elements to satisfy the 
sensts of smell, taste and touch. Except 
for these factors the talking radio movie 
in natural colors shall serve to trans- 
port listening and seeing millions into 
the actual presence of distant scenes. 
Is it a fantastic notion that the realiza- 
tion and general acceptance of these 
epochal mechanical devices shall pro- 
foundly change newspaper practice? Ten 
years ago most of us were spoofing the 
idea of radio competition in the news 
field. 
* * * 

ig is not to be expected, of course, that 

in practice the future talking movie 
in the home will supplant the newspaper. 
Each means of communication will have 
its respective field. The newspaper can- 
not compete in covering the news with: 
(1) Instantaneous radio delivery. (2) 
The actual delivery to the home of the 
moving object. (3) Reproduction of the 
moving image in natural colors. (4) 
Reproduction of the actual sound. The 
talking movie in colors, on the other 
hand, could not compete with the news- 
paper’s satisfying report in written lan- 
guage, a permanent record. It would 
lack the selective factor of the newspaper 
wherein the reader may instantly turn to 
his preferred interest and satisfy his 
mind. In the case of the talking movie 
the audience has no control over subject 
selection. As the talking home movie 
could make no permanent record the wit- 
ness must be present before the screen 
and within hearing of the sound repro- 
ducer to receive his intelligence. This 
lack of accommodation must mean that 
the newspaper shall continue to be useful 
in every respect to the rank and file of 
working, striving people who have only 
limited time for the pursuit of general 
information or entertainment. 

* * & 

RANT that with some scheduled news 

events, like a brilliant game of world- 
wide interest, or the Broadway reception 
of a Lindbergh, the talking movie in the 
home might completely outclass the news- 
paper report, still it must be remembered 
that only a limited number of such 
events are susceptible to the prearrange- 
ment necessary to the radio broadcaster. 
The news matters that are most interest- 
ing are those which are unexpected and 
therefore shock our senses. True, these 
may be reported in words over the radio, 
as at present, and trespass on the news- 
paper function, but the best the radio 
broadcasters have so far been able to do 





in the field of unscheduled news events 
has been to bulletin news with newspaper 
credit. In the opinion of many capable 
newspaper critics this has merely served 
to whet the appetite of the reading pub- 
lic for the detailed story as carried in the 
daily press. This contention is apparently 
supported by the fact that in the radio 
age newspaper circulations have gone to 
their peak in history. I have not shared 
this opinion, but credit other sources for 
the gains. I believe that a story told is a 
story told, irrespective of the medium, 
and that it is illogical to believe that if 
the news is known through radio broad- 
cast one needs buy newspapers to read 
what he has already learned. An incom- 
plete bulletin might whet interest. But a 
complete radio report should satisfy the 
hearer. The radio of the future certainly 
will not be satisfied with incomplete bui- 
letins on major news events. Thus the 
encroachment on the daily press, in the 
very nature of things, must increase as 
the art develops. To comprehend how 
limited must be the field of the talking 
movie in the home, in comparison with 
newspaper service, one need but unfold 
any city newspaper and consider how im- 
possibly irksome and futile it would be 
to attempt a comparable news coverage in 
either spoken or pictured reporting by 
radio. Only on certain fixed major events, 
many of our lead stories, the future ra- 
dio will offer serious competition. 
x * * 
O ONE believes that the American 
newspaper, now best that the world 
has developed, will not change in years 
to come as it has changed in the past. It 
will do what it does now do, plus enter- 
prises of which we may now only dimly 
foresee. It will surely increasingly func- 
tion as the chief forum for the making 
of public opinion which governs the life 
of the people, political, social, economic 
and spiritual, the latter to a greater de- 
gree than most men would now credit. 
There will be surprising mechanical inno- 
vations, of which the colored picture in 
rapid printing process will surely be one. 
The newspaper will continue to be the 
principal mart for the trade of the com- 
munity it serves. In no way does the 
radio substitute as an advertising medium. 
As the home talking movie in colors must, 
in the nature of things, be an expensive 
service, it is not to be believed that it 
could rely on advertising revenue to cover 
cost and profit. 
* * * 

TN THE view of this writer the news- 

paper, as now constituted, will in the 
future increasingly co-operate with the 
radio picture and talking service. Con- 
ceivably this service may finally be ab- 
sorbed by the newspaper and operated as 
an auxiliary. In numerous American 
cities enterprising newspaper manage- 
ments have already laid the ground-work 
for this innovation and they will by no 
means fail to accept radio improvements 
as they appear and in general keep pace 
with the Progress of. the art. 


N CONSIDERING. changes which 

must be worked in the newspaper of 
the future I clearly foresee the return 
of critical journalism, in wonderfully re- 
fined form. I do not think of critical 
journalism in the terms of the oft-right, 
oft-wrong, but always positive editors of 
the past generation. The Greeleys, Danas, 
McCulloughs, Wattersons, Nelsons, 
Scripps, Pulitzers, excellent in their day, 
would be as much out of place in the 
scheme of critical journalism that the fu- 
ture holds as were they to attempt their 
stuff in the so-called impersonal Jjournal- 
ism of the hour. I foresee criticism by 
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trained experts, each capable of fortify- 
ing his opinions and findings with the 
best information that science affords. 
Through such power the public opinion 
leading will be by process of expert rea- 
soning, rather than the much abused, 
though often successful process of half- 
informed but wholly altruistic effort. I 
foresee a newspaper in the future which 
will be not only a fact- ~stater, which in 
instances the talking movie may better ac- 
complish, but a scientific interpreter of 
current affairs, counsellor of the reading 
mass, safe guide and able advocate of 
standards and criterions in all depart- 
ments of life. I think of staffs of ac- 
knowledged experts each a specialist, who 
have a better right to write than is pos- 
sessed by the general reporter of this day. 
I think of a news report which states the 
fact simply, perhaps in a paragraph, fol- 
lowed by an expert explanation of that 
fact. The talking movie in the home for 
entertainment; the newspaper for depend- 
able information and guidance! 


ISSUES RATE BOOK 





California Publishers Send Market Data 
to Agencies and Advertisers 


The 1928 edition of the rate book of 
the California Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has recently been distributed to 
advertising agencies and national adver- 
tisers throughout the country by John B. 
Long, executive secretary of the associa- 
ciation. 

The book, which contains detailed in- 
formation on the markets and newspapers 
serving those markets in Central and 
Southern California, is bound in a Cali- 
fornia golden yellow with the title done 
in blue ink matching the blue binding. 
On the front cover is a map of California 
with a circle in gold outlining the terri- 
tory served by the C.N.P.A. 

The book embodies 228 pages covering 
170 newspapers in 18 counties. 

A new feature of the book is the index 
in the front this year in which is listed 
pertinent information on every newspaper 
in the 18 counties served by the asso- 
ciation, whether they are members of 
the association or not. Member news- 
papers are discernible at a glance by the 
fact that they are listed in bold faced 
caps. A second index indicates the coun- 
ties, under which grouping the detailed 
information on newspapers and trade ter- 
ritories are segregated in the body of the 
book behind the indices. 


RANKING GARDEN WINNERS 


Judges in the Chicago Tribune's ama- 
teur flower garden, contest have selected 
the 99 prize gardens but have yet to rank 
the winners before the $6,000, offered by 
the Tribune, is awarded. The reports of 
the judges are now being tabulated in the 
contest department of the Tribune. 
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PRESS WARNED AGAIN 
NEW MONEY PICTURES 


Penal Code Prohibits Printing Picture 
of Any U. S. Obligation—Stage 
Currency Used in Photos 
Already Issued 


Warning was issued to the newspa/ 
pers of the country by Treasury official 
in Washington this week that publica. 
tion of pictures of the new miniature 
money is specifically prohibited. 

Section 150 of the United States Penaj 
Code forbids the photographing of any 
obligation of the Federal government of 
of any of the processes by which it jg 
printed. Newspapers are thus laid open 
to serious consequences if any violation] 
is reported. Officials at the same time 
warned that postage stamps and similar 
Federal paper are covered completely by 
the Penal Code in the matter of non- 
publication. 

Press pictures of officials handling spec- 
imens of the new “money” have been madé 
in Washington the past week, but they 
are faked in respect to the currency. In 
regard to the law, stage money or other 
imitation currency was used by those who 
posed for the photographs. Editors are 
urged to remember this and not to sup- 
ped gi the ban on publication has been 
tte 

Motion picture producers come under 
the same prohibition, it was pointed out 
at the Treasury. An instance was cited 
when genuine money was inadvertently 
used in the filming of a scene in an im- 
portant Hollywood production. Discoy- 
ery of the slip after screening necessi- 
tated the cutting of an entire sequence. 

The new money will not be placed in 
circulation until July 1, 1929. At that 
time the new bilis will have aged sufli- 
ciently to withstand the rough usage 
which they will receive. This aging pro- 
cess is vital in the protection of currency, 
and its elimination during the war period 
when much new money was printed re- 
sulted in a heavy loss to the government! 

The majority of the new bills, which 


will be almost exacty one-third smaller§ 


than the present size, will of course be 
in one-dollar denominations. They will 
range, however, up to $10,000. 

They will bear the signature of An- 
drew Mellon, who will be the first Secre- 





tary of the "Treasury to affix his name 
to the “promise to pay” of the United 
States. Heretofore the Register of the 
Treasury or the Treasurer of the United 
States has signed the bills. 





GETS “SUNSHINE” ACCOUNT 


The Sunshine Climate Club of Tucson, 
Ariz., has signed a contract with the 
H. K. McCann Company to handle its 
advertising for 1929. 





METAL FEEDER 


Easily installed on any Linotype. Keeps metal 
at even temperature. Can’t feed too fast 
or too slow. Requires little attention. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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FOURTH ESTATE RULES 
CALIFORNIA CAPITAL 


Thirty-five Newspapermen Sit in High 
Places in State House at Sacra- 
mento—Many Still Active 
in Journalism 


No fewer than 35 editors and news- 

papermen in California have deserted, 
temporarily at least, the typewriter, paste 
and scissors of editorial rooms for the 
polished surfaces of mahogany desks in 
the administration of Governor C. C. 
Young of California. 
Members of the fourth estate are to 
be found in neariy every department of 
the state, including the many bureaus, 
divisions, commissions and boards that 
go to make up the organization of the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
state government. 

Three prom:nent California jurists, 
Chief Justice William H. Waste of the 
California Supreme Court, former As- 
sociate Justice A. F. St. Sure of the 
California District Court and now Fed- 
eral Judge, and Associate Justice Elijah 
C. Hart of the Third District Court of 
Appeal, were all newspapermen before 
ing up law and the administration of 
justice. 

In the executive branch, there is 
Charles A. Whitmore, private secretary 


i} to Governor Young, and half owner of 


the Visalia Times-Delta to which he con- 
tributes a daily column, “Capital Com- 
tents.” Whitmore has also been con- 
fected with the San Bernardino Times- 
Index, Oxnard Courier and Visalia 


‘| Delta, which merged with the Times re- 
1 gently. 


Lyman M. King, Chief of the Division 


-} of Service and Supply, is owner of the 
| Redlands Facts. 


He was previously a 
rter on the Napa Register and city 


‘| editor of the Pasadena Star. 


J. P. Baumgartner, member of the 


‘| State Highway Commission, sold his in- 


ttrest in the Redlands Review to Lyman 
King, who merged it with the Redlands 
Facts. Baumgartner then became editor 


of the Santa Ana Register. 


Edgar Williams, now in the State 
Treasurer’s office, was also at one time 


tditor and publisher of the Redlands 
Review. 
Charles “Gus” Johnson, State Treas- 


"} urer, an elective office, set type in several 


newspaper shops in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

George C. Mansfield, Chief of the Bu- 
teau of Publications of the State High- 
way Commission, was editor of the 
Daily Californian at the University of 
Qlifornia, reporter on the Oakland 
Tribune and San Francisco Examiner. 
At the age of 21 he was editor of the 
Oroville Register. 


State Printer Carroll H. Smith is co- 
owner of the La Mesa Scout and three 








ther San Diego county papers. 
enry A. Frazier, recorder for the 
State Railroad Commission, Frank H. 
son, narcotic director of the State 
rmacy Board, Will J. French, direc- 
for of the State Department of Industrial 
Relations and Joseph P. Hall, secretary 
of the State Highway Commission, are 
al_ ex-newspapermen. 

Other past and present newspapermen 
fonnected with the executive and judi- 
dal branches of the California state gov- 
‘ment are: 

Irving Martin, chairman of the State 
Tax Commission, Stockton Record; 
Chester Rowell, member State Tax 
ommission, syndicated columnist; E. G. 
Adams, member State Water Commis- 
on, Livingston Chronicle; J. E. Olm- 
ead, member Industrial Accident Com- 
ission, Petaluma Argus-Courier; Will 

. Sharkey, member State Water Com- 
ission, Martinez Standard; Ralph P. 
Bull, member State Highway Commis- 
ion, Humboldt Times at Eureka; and 

Lansing Hurd, Assistant to State Di- 
ector of Agriculture, Santa Rosa Re- 

blican. 

The following members of the Cali- 
0 ia state Senate are of the fourth 

Res M. Allen, Herbert W. Slater, 


i" 
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Roy Fellom, Cadet Taylor, Chester M. 
Kline, Will R. Sharkey. 

The following are in the 
sembly : 

Charles H. Deuel, F. C. 
Vernon F. Gant, Charles A. Foster, 
James C. Crawford, William M. Baum 
and Myron D. Witter. 


State As- 


Clowdsley, 


CHESTER JOINS CHAMBERS 


Walter Chester, who has recently been 
conducting a service for publishers on 
market development, has joined the Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc., Detroit, New Orleans, 
Louisville and New York as market re- 
search director. 
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USING RADIO 


The radio has been 
of promotion by the /ndianapolis 
which is broadcasting for 15 minutes six 
nights a week a feature known as “The 
Columnist” through station WFBM, In- 
dianapolis, The feature, which is pre 
pared and presented by Corbin Patrick of 
the editorial staff, consists of a news 
review and comment with frequent refer- 
ences to daily features. 


PROMOTION 


adopted as a means 


OBTAINS PICTURE BEAT 


Quick thinking reporters for the St. 
Louis Star obtained a picture beat for 


August 


Star, 
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their paper on the wreck of two Illinois 
Central trains at Mounds, Ill., in which 
eight persons were killed. When relief 
trains reached St. Louis, Star reporters 
noticed one of the passengers from the 
wrecked trains carrying a camera. They 
asked him if he had snapped the wreck. 
He had. Two hours later the Star 
printed a good picture of the wreck 10 
hours before other photos were out. 


NEW FRANK ACCOUNT 
The Presto Bandage Company, Inc., of 
Chicago has appointed Albert Frank & 
Co., Chicago, to direct its advertising 











Digging out a squirt from the mould wheel while the keyboard stands idle 
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It is conservatively estimated that there is about one-half hour 
per line-casting machine per day, 
Have vou accurately checked your loss? 


““downtime”’ 


due to just such things as pictured 


Stop “Downtime” 


The Monomelt System stops ‘‘downtime,”’ elimi- 
nates the metal furnace, produces uniformly 
perfect, solid slugs, with sharp, clear faces and. 


The Monomelt for Gas or Electric Line- 
casting machines—an auxiliary pot that 
fits right on to the regular machine pot. 





printers 
and trade compositors have cut out 
“downtime” and cut in on the many 
other labor and time saving features of 
the Monomelt System of metal handling. 
Why not you? 


Over 1500 leading newspapers, 


Distributor for the British Isles: H. W. Caslon & Co., 


pays for itself in less than one year. 


It pre- 


serves the type metal, and pays handsome divi- 
dends thru labor savings, besides furnishing a 
complete system for metal handling from “‘kill- 


out to casting.” 


The MONOMELT CO. 


1636 Polk St. 


Let us tell you more. 


(shouldn’t we) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sign and return this coupon. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








Set. 


ae cum 


PRAISES “SHOP TALK” 

To Eprror & PusiisHEeR: Congratu- 
lations! Your “Shop Talk” in Eprror & 
PusiisHer for Aug. 11 cannot be com- 
plimented too highly. We have needed 
something of this type to awaken the 
mental attitude of the average parent of 
today. It is a common occurrence to 
hear this sort of indecency even amongst 
the youth, and why? Is it not from 
hearing their most intelligent and care- 
less older folk speak as such? Can we 
expect anything different from the chil- 
dren of today if the people who are sup- 
posed to guide their destiny break down 
the barriers set up by our forefathers in 
regard to morality. 

Thank you again for this splendid piece 
of journalistic work. In the past you 
have always come up to standard but in 
this editorial you have exceeded your 
best work of the past. I hope that you 
may be able to carry on this work with 
more articles like it regarding morality, 
both for the youth and the parent. 

Might I ask for your opinion of the 
woman smoker? Does it not lower her 
in the eyes of her children and does it 
not have a harmful effect on the woman 
as well? As you probably know many 
of our modern women flaunt their smok- 
ing preparations on the streets of our 
town. Would you not sum up the mod- 
ern woman’s desire to smoke as an in- 
feriority complex to man? Does she not 
try to imitate man, in her dress, her 
mode of hair, and her most modernistic 
habits? I will thank you greatly if you 
will kindly answer these questions, with 
the hope that I may point out this harm- 
ful effect to several extremely modern 
mothers. 

Greorce P. Burtrterty, Jr, 
Feature Service Publicist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RECALLS PAST DAYS 
August 6, 1928. 

To Eprror & PusiisHer: I just read 
in your Aug. 4 issue at the bottom of 
Page 11, the notice that the Youth's 
Companion was hereafter to be printed 
in New York, and it brought to my mind 
when I first learned to set type in the 
Youth’s Companion office at 36 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., in 1865, sixty- 
three years ago in June. I can see the 
old wooden building to this day. En- 
tering on Bromfield street you ascended 
three flights of rickety stairs before en- 
tering the Youth’s Companion rooms. 
An office about 20 x 24 feet, with a little 
offset where two girls used to fold two 
or three thousand papers with a folding 
bone; and a composing room about the 
size of the office. In this building were 
printed a dozen or more papers and 
magazines, The Zion’s Herald, a Meth- 
odist paper; The Banner of Light, de- 
voted to Spiritualism; the Waverly 
Magazine, society and stories ; the Boston 
Transcript, a newspaper, and ‘others. All 
these papers were printed on a little old 
Country Campbell located in the base- 
ment the capacity of which could hardly 
reach a thousand an hour, and if the 
paper was not down at a certain hour it 
would have to wait until the next in line 
was finished. 

My mother’s twin brother was fore- 
man on the Boston Journal for many 
years and I was always trying to get 
into the cases in that shop, and only a 
boy of seven, but he would drive me out, 
and finally I got into the Youth’s Com- 
panion through Charles Farrington, the 
circulation manager, who boarded with 
my parents, where we lived at old Pru- 
Genville, near Charlestown Neck. 

Henry ALLEN BRAINERD. 


“THE EDITOR’S MIND” 


To Eprror & PustisHer: I wonder 
if you won't be interested in our experi- 
ence in republishing recently your “Shop 
Talk at Thirty” article on “The Editor’s 
Mind.” While I was making up the 
page the assistant foreman of the com- 
posing room suggested that I take the 


type out, it would give the impression of 
a mass of pi. 

The next afternoon he made one of his 
semi-occasional visits to my office to 
apologize. He said that he had started 
to read the story to see how bad it was, 
but finally went through it and decided 
that it was the best thing in the paper. 
Not only that, but he has clipped it from 
the page and put it on thé composing 
room bulletin board so that others may 
enjoy his raptures, 

. W. Buxton, 
Managing Editor Boston Herald. 


HOW SPACE GRABBERS BRAG 


To Epitor & PusiisHer: Having been 
interested—nay, enthralled—by the ex- 
pose of utility space grabbing as re- 
counted recently in Eprtor & PUBLISHER, 
and our small daily having this year 
emerged from a fight with the Kentucky 
Utilities Company which resulted in pas- 
sage of a state statute which will protect 
our local plant from the grasp of this 
octopus, would like to say briefly that the 
picture, though painted black enough, 
is likely not so dark as the space grab- 
bers, who must justify their existence to 
the interests from which they get their 
lucre, would indicate. 

Here and there, it is evident, news- 
papermen have been imposed upon, and 
some have perhaps displayed a craven’s 
appetite for favors in the way of adver- 
tising, but this is not general, and the 
expose will put the fraternity on guard. 

In compiling their columns of free 
publicity, it is certain that the press 
agents included everything which they got 
printed, or claim they got, and in a 
great many instances these items were 
legitimate news, published for their in- 
terest to the newspaper’s readers. 

Regardless of our bitter fight with the 
utilities in our state, when a special de- 
livery letter or a telegram from the of- 
fices of the concern contained an item of 
legitimate news, that item was printed— 
not as submitted, of cuurse, unless free 
from propaganda. For instance, when 
a competing company, or a competing 
power plant, was purchased or its out- 
put leased, or when the current was 
turned into a great transmission system 
in our immediate section, this was re- 
garded as news, and still is and still will 
be. Weekly bulletins we have never read, 
and we flatter ourselves that all the 
propaganda which the utilities—or anyone 
else—has secured at our expense would 
not fill a hollow tooth. 

As stated above, a Kentucky statute re- 
quiring three-fourths vote of citizens be- 
fore a fourth class city can sell its 
utilities, stands as the result of our local 
fight here. We are not favorable to the 
utilities, everybody in this section of the 
state knows it, Gifford Pinchot knows it, 
the whole works knows it—yet we print 
a newspaper, and should a utility item 
come in which is news, and not propa- 
ganda, it will be printed just the same. 

Then some space grabber will clip it 
out, paste it in his book and show his 
boss. However, scant comfort may they 
get from it. ‘ 

Epcar ArNoLp, Madisonville (Ky.) 
Messenger 





FOREMEN DISCUSSED 


To Epitror & PusLisHER: I have read 
Article XV on “Labor and the Daily 
Newspaper” and I was greatly interested 
in what you said, because it was clear 
that your intention was to be absolutely 
just and square in your statements. 

But you say “the union steps in with 
its prohibition and denies the right of 
the employer to stimulate production by 
payment of bonuses or extra compensa- 
tion to those employes who can give 
him the greatest production. . . . Even 
that might be tolerated if a reasonable 
qualification or standard of fitness were 
established, but such is not usually the 
case; the union naturally aims to make 
the efficiency or competency test as low 
as Possible.” And in a footnote you 
say, “in many jurisdictions printers have 
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succeeded in getting a competency re- 
quirement as low as 3, ems an hour.” 
The average union printer doesn’t want 
any such ridiculous dead line. 

There are, I believe, some unions who 
have low dead lines, but they are the 
exception and not the rule. The fault 
usually lies with your foremen. Any 
foreman who couldn’t get more than 
3,000 ems an hour from every working 
machine, no matter what the dead line 
is, doesn’t know his business and has no 
right to be a foreman. 

But what has often puzzled me is how 
the management selects foremen. I 
they just put a number of names in a 
hat and had an office girl pick them 
they couldn’t make worse selections than 
they have in a great many cases that I 
have seen, both in newspaper and job 
offices, but especially in the former. 

In the old hand days foremen were 
better qualified for their jobs than they 
are today because they had a better 
knowledge of their trade. But often in 
the larger offices many a dub foreman 
costs the office a lot of money every 
year. 

Let me cite you an instance. In one 
of the largest commercial offices in New 
York, Butterick’s, in 1899, after the lino- 
type had been in existence nine years, 

foreman refused to consider putting 
in machines because the editors or 
authors of the patterns corrected them 
so much after they were in type that he 
said the type would all have to be set 
up again, whereas the hand man could 
string it out on galleys and save a lot 
of it. He couldn’t be made to see that 
the machine operator could reset the 
whole thing before the hand man could 
string it out on a galley and get two 
lines set. I was working in Butterick’s 
at the time and it was very evident to 
me that bullheadedness was costing the 
Butterick company a lot of money. 

But in the newspaper field the incom- 
oo mgggg of the foremen was more notice- 
able. 

Twenty odd years ago I worked in 
the New York Tribune, the World and 
the American, 

The superintendent: and the foreman, 
no doubt, in the old handset days were 
excellent foremen, but on the advent of 
the machines they were absolutely in- 
capable. And even 15 years after the 
machines were installed they didn’t seerfi 
to have learned a single thing. If they 
had deliberately tried to make the com- 
position cost as much as possible, they 
couldn’t have succeeded better. 

The American and the Tribune fore- 
men were also men who had been excel- 
lent foremen in the old handset days, but 
were incapable of handling machine com- 
position. 

And then so many foremen are petty 
minded. A workman who understands 
his business thoroughly hesitates before 
pointing out to a foreman anything that 
would benefit the office, because as a rule 
the foreman will dislike him.for it. 

In an office in which I was working 
(a large book office) ‘there were a num- 
ber of publications. When the type was 
set it was put in racks with the name of 
the publication at the top of the rack. 
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But when a man had to correct any of 
these galleys he would have to hunt 
through the whole rack in order to find 
his galley. A workman said to the fore- 
man, “Why don’t you have each of these 
slots numbered where we put the galleys 
and at the top of each rack a letter, so 
that when a man wanted to find a galley 
it would be numbered A6 or B9 or C20, 
with the name of the publication in the 
guide line, and the workman could find 
it at once.” The foreman adopted the 
plan. He couldn’t help himself, it was 
so sensible, but he took a dislike to the 
man who told him. I could tell a num- 
ber of other instances, but this will ex- 
plain why workmen don’t try to do more 
than they are told to do. A really big 
foreman would welcome any information 
he could get. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. H. Wacker. 


BUYS OWN PHOTOTELEGRAPH 


Edinburgh Scotsman Publishes London 
Pictures Day Event Occurs 


The Edinburgh Scotsman claimed the 
distinction of being the first newspaper 
in the world to own its own phototele- 
graphic apparatus when on Aug. 14 it 
displayed in its windows prints of pic- 
tures made in London on the same day. 
Time of transmission for pictures from 
London to the Scotsman has been cut from 
eight hours to eight minutes. 

Purchase of the machine is regarded 
as the reply of one provincial daily to the 
threat of the Beaverbrook, Rothermere 
and Berry interests to sweep the provin- 
cial field into one or another of their 
great chains. 


SELLING ENTHRONEMENT NUMBER 


Burton Crane, financial editor of the 
Tokio Japan Advertiser, is now in Eu- 
rope selling space in the “Enthronement 
Edition” to be published in connection 
with the coronation of the Japanese 
Emperor in October. 
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Pittsburgh 
Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun -Telegraph 


(Combining the Chronicle Tele- 
graph and Sun in the evening 
field, and The Sunday Post and 
Sunday Gazette Times in the 
Sunday morning field). 

is 
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Editor 


“GOTHAM DAZE” NEW 
NEW YORK COLUMN 


New York World News Service Clients 
Receiving Feature by William R. 
Lipman—Sport Columns Also 
Being Offered 


The New York World News Service 
private leased wire clients are now re- 
ceiving “Gotham Daze,” a daily and 
Sunday New ; 
York column 
written by Wil- 
liam R. Lipman, 
New York news- 

per man and 
chief filing editor 
of that service. 
The column cov- 
ers factual spot 
human interest 
news, personali- 
ties, comment on 
announced and 
current stage and 
screen produc- 
tions and general 
information of timely interest. 

Mr. Lipman, a born New Yorker, has 
been in newspaper work for 14 years, ex- 
cept for several years when he engaged 
in theatrical publicity and motion pic- 
ture studio work as scenarist and gen- 
eral assistant on production. 

The sport column “Almost the Naked 
Truth,” by James S. Collins, columnist 
of the New York World, is also being 
released regularly to the New York 
World News Service wire clients. 

John T. Dema, of the night news staff, 
has been appointed secretary to R. E. 
Moyer, manager of the New York World 
News Service, succeeding H. C. Thiele, 
resigned. 

Benny Leonard, retired undefeated 
lightweight champion, has signed a new 
year’s contract with the service to fur- 
nish two articles a week, Wednesday’s 
and Sundays. 














Witiiam R, Lipman 


Cartoonist in Movie 


Harold Gray, cartoonist who draws 
“Orphan Annie” for the Chicago Tribune, 
makes his screen debut in an issue of 
Pathe Review to be released Aug. 19. 
The cartoonist is the principal in a 
screen interview made by a Pathe Re- 
view cameraman who made a special trip 
from New York to Gray’s home in Chi- 
cago. Gray introduces Orphan Annie 
as she emerges from the ink bottle and 
performs on drawing paper guided by her 
creator’s pen. 


New Feature for Children 


International Syndicate, Baltimore, is 
offering a new daily feature for the chil- 
dren’s page called “Shadow Designs,” to 

cut out and colored with paint or 
crayon. “Shadow Life” is run alter- 
nately. This part of the feature consists 
of a completed figure, which when cut 
out and pasted on a piece of paper and 
held in front of an electric light is said 
to act in a life-like manner. 


Serving Spanish Papers 


_ New York Graphic Syndicate is now 
issuing a complete Spanish service for 
South American clients. Serials, short 
stories and editorials are being translated 
for publication in South America. About 
20 papers have signed for the service, ac- 
cording to W. L. Wardell, manager. 


Moves to San Francisco 


George Storm, cartoonist for the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate of New 
York, has moved from Enid, Okla., to 
San Francisco. He spent several months 
with his parents in Enid. 


Acquires Book Rights 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service has 
acquired rights to “John Paul Jones: 
n of Action,” by Phillips Russell, 
author of “Benjamin Franklin: The First 
Civilized American.” 
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Sid Smith Entertains 
Sid Smith, Chicago Tribune comic 
strip artist and creator of Andy Gump, 
recently entertained employes of the 
Tribune’s engraving room and syndicate 
department at his Lake Geneva estate. 


To Draw “Talkie” 
Ken Kling, creator of “Windy Riley,” 
has announced that he will sketch a talk- 


ing dialog comic strip film for a producer 
whose name has not yet been announced. 


“PERSONAL” CHAMPION 
COVERS TEN TOWNS 


Leaora Blakey Has Averaged Twenty 
Pages of Short Items a Day for 
Fourteen Years—Finds Work 
Interesting 





Miss Leaora Blakey of Orange county, 
California, claims the “personal” cham- 
pionship of the world on the basis of a 
14. year record 
which has built 
up her territory 
to 10 communi- 
ties from which 
she now obtains 
20 pages of the 
short items daily. 
Miss Blakey is 
county  corre- 
spondent for the 
Santa Ana Reg- 
ister. She start- 
ed with the paper 
14 years ago 
with one town, 
sending in one 
news letter a week. Now she sends in 
one letter a day and sometimes two, and 
she has 10 communities to work on. 

Miss Blakey’s “pipes” now number 
thousands, owing to the rapid growth 
of her territory. She covers them by 
telephone, principally, but they are so 
well organized that much of her news 
comes to her without an effort, tele- 
phoned by her clientele voluntarily. 

- Her territory now comprises the com- 
munities of Westminster, New West- 
minster, Midway City, Barber City, 
Bolsa, Talbert, Springdale, Wintersburg, 
Smeltzer and Greenville. 

“T have been writing personals so long 
that it’s a habit now,” Miss Blakey says. 
“T love the work. 

“I feel that in a modest way I help 
the people of my district to become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another, for 
nearly everyone reads the ‘personal’ col- 
umns, and by reading about their neigh- 
bors, people get to know them. I like 
particularly to send in items about new- 
comers, for it makes them feel at home 
to see their names in print. In rural 
communities, whenever a stranger ar- 
rives, people go out of their way to get 
acquainted and I have found that my 
little stories have been the means of get- 
ting lonely newcomers acquainted with 
their neighbors almost as soon as they 
had moved in.” 











Leaora BLAKEY 
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OUSTON PRESS 
Takes Old Metal 
To New Buildins! 


Cp HEN the popular Houston Press moved to 
a beautiful, new home, it loaded its old type 


metal in the van and took it along for use in the 
new building. 


To the uninitiated, putting old equipment in a 
new plant might sound like poor judgment. As a 
matter of fact, in the case of Imperial Metal, it’s 
sound business sense. Imperial Metal, serviced by 
the Plus Metal Plan, is good for an indefinite 
period of time. That’s why many papers move 
their old Imperial Metal and add to it to meet 
their increased casting capacity. 


Unlimited years of service is but one of Imperial’s 
advantages. Remarkable freedom from metal 
troubles and greater economy are other superi- 
orities. Do you know about Imperial’s Plus Plan? 


Write for details 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW 
INTERTYPE STEREOTYPE 
LINOGRAPH THOMPSON 
Philadelphia New York 
Cleveland Chicago 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HUMAN interest document is my 

conception of the article which 
George H. Spargo contributes to the 
North American Review for August. His 
conception of chain journalism, however, 
is newspaper paralysis—the title of his 
article. 

Mr. Spargo says frankly that he is “a 
plain newspaper man, holding a fairly 
good editorial position at a characteristi- 
cally poor salary on a_ representative 
paper of a mediocre, albeit well and fa- 
vorably known, chain.” His aim, as he 
expresses it, is “to beg an ear for the 
opinion of one man in the mill who per- 
forms but one act, however trivial or im- 
portant that act may be, in the complex 
process of manufacturing a modern news- 
paper, a man who has performed that 
function for both individual employers 
and for an organization.” 

To prove that his article has human 
interest I have only to quote the fol- 
lowing : 

The independent newspaper has a soul. It 
is a living, breathing, thinking, though oft-times 
blundering, being. But it lives! Its features 
may be junk, “boiler plate,” so muth “pi” fit 
only for the “hellbox.” Its editorials may be 
weak, its typography poor, its headlines out of 
balance, under or overwritten. Its reporters 
may be cubs incapable of ever attaining any 
stage higher than cubhood. There is not a man 
on the staff, perhaps, who knows how to write 
a good lead paragraph, or how to write a good 
story even if a g lead be written for him. 
Its style may be antediluvian. Its columns may 
bristle with errors. But the independent news- 
paper is human. It has a heart. 
article Mr 


Later on in the Spargo 


adds : 


The independently owned and controlled news 
paper is the pulse of its readers. They may 
ridicule, wax wroth at its blunderings and its 
editorials, threaten to blow up the plant and 
laugh at its shortcomings. But they continue to 
buy and to read it. They love it because it is 
theirs and mirrors their lives and those of 
their neighbors. It is a home talent production. 
To them, too, it is personal 


The other side of the picture is thus 
presented : 


On the other hand, in the case of the chain 
paper, the readers know the ideas and opinions 
expressed on the editorial pages to be those, 
and only those, of or sanctioned by the corpora- 
tion or its hireling Oft-times they are not 
accepted at their full value even by the indi- 
vidual reader who in his heart agrees with them. 
He fears and distrusts that corporation as he 
fears and distrusts the gas company, the street 
railroad corporation or the telephone company. 
It is cold, too big a thing to be easily under- 
stood, too powerful a thing to be trusted. It 
is just a “thing,”’ a monster, a system. 


By way of reply to an article which 
Roy W. Howard had previously contrib- 
uted to the North American Review, Mr. 
Spargo says: 


If the independent newspaper expresses ideas 
which are distasteful to too many of its read- 
ers; if, as Mr. Howard puts it, it is edited by 
“demagogues seeking to influence public opinion 
and stampede mass action for cheir own ag- 
grandizement”; if it is willing to prostitute 
itself to “certain vested interests and public 
exploiters,” its readers soon find it out and 
rebel. They can hate as strongly as they can 
love. And when they hate, such a paper gen- 
eraily sells out. It,is doomed to die or at best 
to hobble along on rickety legs, a fizzle. 

When these faults are true of the chain news- 
paper, unfortunately such remedy of the trouble 
does not tend to follow. It is rare indeed that 
a chain newspaper is greatly affected by public 
hatred, any more than is the gas company. 
One reason for this is that generally the chain 
paper has a monopoly in its particular field. 
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Another reason is the corporation itself. Conse- 
quently its readers are beaten into submission 
by sheer force of the impersonal, un-human 
system. It is tolerated because it has to 
and, perhaps, because it can give its readers a 
bit more for their money. 

_Mr. Spargo then goes on to chat upon 
his experience on both chain and what he 
calls personal papers. It is his observation 
that newspaper workers on the chain va- 
riety are paid less than those holding 
similar positions on personal papers of the 
same size. The reason frequently is that 
the chain paper must help carry along 
the weaker sister. 

Mr. Spargo is not sure that the sister 
papers of a chain can claim much more 
in the way of service or features than can 
the personal papers because the latter 
have at their disposal the same great 
news gathering agencies and often the 
same syndicates. Because the cost of 
such feature service is based on cir- 
culation, the independent newspaper 
pays no more for the same service than 
does the chain paper of the same size. 

In the opinion of Mr. Spargo the 
average worker on the chain paper is 
dissatisfied, is interested in his work 
only as a means of livelihood and turns 
out less work than previously done for 
independent papers. One of the reasons 
given is that promotions on chain papers 
generally come through shake-ups where 
the head of a smaller paper is placed in 
charge of one a bit larger. Promotion 
on the independent newspaper, on the 
other hand, is from the staff itself. The 
reason is, according to Mr. Spargo, 
that the worker on the chain newspaper 
stagnates, mentally and spiritually, and 
the paper suffers accordingly for he, in 
the last analysis, is the one who makes 
it. 

Before making any deductions one 
should read or reread the article by Mr. 
Howard to which I have already called 
attention. Chain journalism should be 
seen from all possible angles before de- 
ductions that are safe may be made. 

* * 
)F all the pages in the American news- 
paper those to receive the least at- 
tention in the columns of the magazines 


are those devoted to sports. Few can 
realize the changes that have taken 
place unless they glance over “Our 


changing Sports Page,” which W. O. 
McGeehan, sport columnist of the New 
York Herald Tribune, inserts in Scrib- 
ner’s for July. 

Mr. McGeehan begins his chat by 
calling attention to the fact that within 
a quarter of a century the sport depart- 
ment of the larger newspapers has de- 
veloped from a column of type to four 
and five pages daily with a special sec- 
tion on Sunday. This increased amount 
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of space reflects the change the national 
attitude is taking towards sport. 

One frequently hears the assertion 
made that interest in baseball, football, 
and other athletic contests has been 
stimulated artificially by the sporting 
editors of America. Of such a charge 
Mr. McGeehan holds that the news- 
papers are entirely guilty. for this 
branch of the news brings little if any 
advertising. The expanse in space has 
merely responded to a direct cause trom 
newspaper readers. 

Later on in the article Mr. McGeehan 
goes on to say how about six years ago, 
when he was sporting editor of the 
New York Herald, the Gotham dailies 
were limiting sports to two pages and 
how he fought with his managing edi- 
tor for an additional page—something 
he obtained. To the New York Herald 
he gives credit for this daring innova- 
tion of an extra page for sports. He 
can’t resist the temptation of telling how 
the same Herald under the elder Ben- 
nett thus chronicled the opening of a 
race-meet: “There will be horse-racing 
at Sheepshead Bay to-day, and the same 
crowds of blacklegs and gamblers that 
frequent such places may be expected 
out in full force.” 

After chatting about baseball, inter- 
collegiate football, etc., Mr. McGeehan 
takes up the changed attitude of women 
in sport. One quotation will show the 
change that has taken place: 


And yet it has been only a matter of twelve 
years since women really began to swim. They 
could not swim in the old-fashioned bathing- 
suits which the conventions required for women, 
with the long skirts imprisoning their limbs and 
the water-logged stockings impeding their move- 
ments. When Gertrude Ederle took to the water 
at Gris Nez she wore a thin pair of tights, a 
light brassiére—and a coating of grease. 


Mr. McGeehan’s concluding thought 
is similar to that of the Kentucky 
colonel about whiskey, “Some of the 
sports are better than others but all of 
them are good.” 
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Fosdick in Harper's Magazine for July. 
Many of the critical comments made 
by Dr. Fosdick about the pulpit apply 
equally well about the press—especially 
the editorial page. 

For “ sermon” I am going to sub- 
stitute “editorial” in one of the para- 
graphs just to see how it will read: 

Every editorial should have for its main 
business the solving of some problem—a vital, 
important problem, puzzling minds, burdenin 
consciences, distracting lives—and any editoria 
which thus does tackle a real problem, throw 
even a little light on it, and help some indi- 
viduals practically to find their way through it 
cannot be altogether uninteresting. 

Of course such an editorial is only 
one of several types that should be 
found on the editorial page. Sugges- 
tions about other types, however, can 
be found in the article. 

Dr. Fosdick is somewhat critical of 
the preachers who are continually 
searching the newspapers for subject 
material for sermons. 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Article XVIII of a Series—Man Versus Machine 
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ANUARY 1, 1928, Forbes Magazine 

contained an article on “Human engi- 

neering is vital, says Schwab,” of which 
the following is an excerpt: 

“Charles M. Schwab believes that ‘hu- 
man engineering’ is of ‘paramount im- 
portance’ in building up a sound, satis- 
factory, prosperous America. Unlike 
Henry Ford, Schwab regards the Man 
as of greater moment than the Machine. 
The veteran steel master realizes, prob- 
ably clearer than he did during the more 
strenuous years of his life, that the well- 
being of human beings comes first, the 
well-being of industry second. Last cen- 
tury and earlier it was generally accepted 
that industry could not operate humanely, 
that there was an inevitable, hostile bat- 
tle between labor and capital, with capi- 
tal always the master. No nation has 
done half as much as America to substi- 
tute harmony for hostility between wage 
earners and wage payers. The fruits of 
this civilized policy are to-day the envy 
of the rest of the world. Contrast the 
following pronouncement by Schwab with 
that of the old school and the Old World 
capitalists and economists : 

“What are these reasonable wants of 
employes, which they have a right to see 
satisfied as far as conditions of industry 
permit? I believe they include the pay- 
ment of fair wages for efficient services; 
steady, uninterrupted employment; safe- 
guarding of their lives and health; good 
physical working conditions; provision 
for them to lay up savings and to be- 
come partners in the business through 
stock ownership; and, finally, some guar- 
antee of financial independence in old 
age.” 
“Here we have a very large employer 
advocating something far beyond the 
‘iving wage’. Owen D. Young, in our 
December 1, issue, championed what he 
called a ‘cultural wage’. Neither Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation 
of Labor nor Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis go any further; the term such 
leaders of labor use is a ‘saving wage’, 
which is the same thing. 

“No development has been more grati- 
fying than the growing recognition among 
those who manage our industries that 
they must accept responsibility for pro- 
viding uninterrupted employment, 
Schwab’s own company, Bethlehem Steel, 
has succeeded in cutting down the gap 
between high and low points of employ- 
ment from 50 per cent to less than 8 
of cent in 1926. Nothing—not even the 
ighest wages—can counterbalance pro- 
tracted periods of enforced idleness. 

“Every employer, every executive, 
every responsible citizen should ponder 
these words from, not a Socialist, but 
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from one of America’s largest employers, 
Schwab: 

“ ‘Successful industrial management in 
the future is going to depend more and 
more upon management of men rather 
than upon the organization of machines 
and other problems which are ordinarily 
considered in the sphere of practical en- 
gineering. Experience shows that the 
industry’s most important task in the day 
of large-scale production is management 
of men on a human basis. 

“*We have not attained perfection, but 
we have made real progress and reaped 
substantial rewards. This knowledge 
should hearten us to strengthen, per- 
petuate and extend the principles of this 
new order of human relations, so glor- 
iously started, that we may have a na- 
tion of contented, self respecting work- 
ers and citizens, and a sound, prosperous, 
progressive industry in the interests of 
society at large’.” 

(Article XIX on “Use of Injunction 
by Labor Unions” will appear next week.) 





PLANS NEW BUILDING 

Bids have been asked by the San An- 
tonio Express Publishing Company for 
erection of a five-story reinforced con- 
crete building with three additional 
stories for a tower. The sealed pro- 
posals will be received Aug. 31 at the 
office of Herbert S. Green, architect. 
The projected building is to be the new 
home of the San Antonio Express and 
Evening News. 


STARTS REMINISCENCE COLUMN 


In connection with news of arrange- 
ments for the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1933 the Chicago Daily News is running 
a column “’93—We Were There” of re- 
miniscent letters from readers who at- 
tended the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893. The column, which is 
handled by Claude O. Pike of the news 
staff, is proving very popular. 
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JULY NEWSPRINT FIGURES 


Canadian Mills Produced 184,199 Tons 
—wU. S. Mills 110,313 Tons 


Newsprint production in Canada dur- 
ing July 1928 amounted to 184,199 tons 
and shipments to 181,834 tons, according 
to figures just issued by the News Print 
Service Bureau, New York. Production 
in the United States was 110,313 tons and 
shipments 109,611 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian newsprint 
production of 294,512 tons and shipments 
of 291,445 tons. During July, 19,287 tons 
of newsprint were made in Newfound- 
land and 1,369 tons in Mexico, so that 
the total North American production for 
the month amounted to 315,168 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 182,334 
tons more in the first seven months of 
1928 than in 1927, which was an increase 
of 16 per cent. The United States out- 
put was 64,859 tons or 7 per cent less 
than for the first seven months of 1927. 
Production in Newfoundland was 15,404 
tons or 13 per cent more and in Mexico 
748 tons more, making a total North 
American increase of 133,627 tons or 6 
per cent over the first seven months of 
1927. 

During July the Canadian mills oper- 
ated at 79.0 per cent of rated capacity 
and the United States mills at 79.5 per 
cent. Stocks of newsprint paper at 
Canadian mills totalled 48,270 tons at the 
end of July and at United States mills 
40,386 tons, making a combined total of 
88,656 tons which was equivalent to 60 
days’ average production. 


BARIL PROMOTED 
Samuel J. Baril, recently sales mana- 
ger and director of advertising of the 
Helbein-Stone Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Helbros watches, has 
been elected a second vice-president in 
charge of advertising and sales. Ben- 
jamin Furman, recently Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western representative, has been made 
secretary. Both men have also been ad- 

mitted as members of the firm. 
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McCORMICK PICKS COMMITTEE 


Chicago Publisher Names World’s Fair 
Football Group 


Col. R. R. McCormick, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune and chair- 
man of the athletic committee for the 
Chicago World’s Fair centennial celebra- 
tion in 1933, has appointed a committee 
to arrange the intercollegiate football 
games to be staged in connection with the 
fair. 

Alonzo A. Stagg, University of Chi- 
cago football coach, is chairman of the 
committee. Among the members are 
Walter Eckersall, Tribune football ex- 
pert, and M. C. Meigs, publisher of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, and Car- 
roll Shaffer, of the Chicago Evening Post. 

Walter A. Strong, Walter Eckersall 
and Harvey T. Woodruff are among 
those named by Col. McCormick to serve 
on the World's Fair boxing committee. 
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ALBERTAN COMPLETING 
NEW $200,000 000 PLANT 


Slows Daily Expects ( to Occupy New 
Structure in November — Will 
Launch Farm Paper 
Soon After 


The Calgary (Alta.) Morning Albertan 
expects to move into its new $200,000 
building early in November. The Al- 
bertan’s new home, standing on the cor- 
ner of Ninth avenue and Second street 
west, will be one of the best equipped 
newspaper offices in Western Canada. 
The three story building will be used en- 
tirely by the Albertan. 

The building itself will be of Alberta 
tapestry pressed brick with a dressing 
of Tyndall stone. It will cover ground 
space 75 feet by 125 feet. 

Contrary to the common newspaper 
custom, the pressroom will be located 
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not in the basement, but on the main 
floor. The basement will be occupied by 
the press foundations, the boiler and 
transformer rooms and extensive storage 
space for newsprint. The pressroom will 
contain a modern octuple sectional Hoe 
press. In addition there will be installed 
a 24-page Goss press to be used exclu- 
sively for color printing and as a supple- 
mentary press in case of emergency. 

Planning of the pressroom has been 
such as to give the public an unobstructed 
view through plate glass windows of the 
presses in operation. The mailing room 
is on the pressroom floor. 

The other half of the main floor will 
be devoted to the general office and the 
business and private offices of the com- 


pany. On the second floor will be the 
editorial rooms and the composing and 
stereo rooms. Private offices are pro- 
vided for the managing editor, editorial 
writer, sporting editor, women’‘s editor. 
The news room is_ spacious and 
well-lighted. In the composing room 
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will be the 18 typesetting machines. 
On the third floor will be found the 

offices of the Western Farmer, the new 

magazine to be launched Nov. 10 


ILLINOIS PAPERS SOLD 


William J. and Frank G. Smith have 
sold the Waukegan (Ill.) Daily Sun and 
the Lake County Independent, Liberty- 
ville, Ill., weekly, to the Lake County 
Newspapers, Inc., for a reported sum of 
$500,000. The corporation has _ been 
organized by John A. Dickson, former 
managing editor of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, M. V. Wieland and D. M. 
Doyle, former Chicago newspapermen. 


GETS BRICK ACCOUNT 


O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New York 
agency, has been retained to handle the 
advertising of the General Refractories 
Company, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
refractory brick and cement for furnaces, 
kilns, etc. 
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PLANNING FALL CAMPAIGN 


The International Silver Company 
plans a newspaper and magazine cam- 
paign this fall to advertise its new 1847 
Rogers Bros. pattern of hollowware and 
flatware, making a complete dinner 
service. The new pattern, the “Legacy,” 
has already been advertised somewhat 
since it was put on the market July 1, 
but it will be featured in full page and 
half-page advertisements in large pa- 
pers throughout the country, in cities 
where the company can make a tieup 
with dealers. 


GEORGIA DAILY SOLD 


James R. Rhodes, president of the 
Newton (Ia.) Daily News, has sold the 
La Grange (Ga.) Daily Reporter to Ed- 
mund Walker of the firm of Edmund 
Walker-Chandler Company of New 
York and Chicago. The selling price 
was $35,000. Mr. Rhodes purchased the 
paper April 1, 1927. 
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| Employment = Equipment = Services 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Information 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to classify, edit or reject any copy. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Appraisals, Surveys, Financing and Publication 
brokerage. Experienced work on mergers or 
financial expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
Bidg., Chicago. Met. Theatre Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Monthly magazine, young, very much alive and 
showing profit. Price $50,000. Should be pub- 
lished by a man of literary leanings. Re 803, 
Harris-Dibble Company, 11 West 42nd street, 
New York City. 














The Eighth Daily Newspaper property sold by 
this agency in little more than one year was 
the Bocnville Missourian, Boonville, Mo., sold 
last week in a merger of the Boonville field. 
If interested in clearing up your own field, write 
me. Everything confidential. Clyde H. Knox, 
$1 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Weekly and Job Plant, Westchester County; 
well established; high class; good circulation. 
Barning handsome dividends. Asking price $20,- 
000, balf cash. Desirable weekly and job plant, 
New Jersey. J. B. Shale, Times Building, New 
York. 











For Sale 


Shopping News for Sale—Excellent territory, 
15,000 circulation. Midwest. Price reasonable. 
4-830, Editor & Publisher. 











Newspaper Financing 








Newspaper Financing—While we are in no sense 
newspaper brokers, nevertheless, we are in a 
position to finance or buy outright either single 
or a chain of newspapers up to the extent of 





$10,000,000.00. Properties must be well estab- 
lished and represent a $250,000 value. Cor- 

pondence confid al. Ww. G. Bryan, The 
Bryan Organization, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. 








Newspapers for Sale 


Evening Newspaper Opportunity—Only evening 
in well-known Western Pennsylvania city of 
25,000 with large trading radius. Doing $100,000 
annual business. Priced right. Opportunity for 
newspaper man to double circulation and in- 
Particulars only to men who can raise 





come. 
$50,000 cash, or thereabouts. Palmer, Dewitt 
and Palmer, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 


City. 


EMPLOYMENT 





EMPLOYMENT 





EMPLOYMENT 





Help Wanted 


Situations Wanted 





Advertising Salesman for rapidly growing morn- 
ing paper within short distance of New York. 
Must be a hard-working, aggressive business 
getter who has had wide experience on a second 
or third paper. We require a man full of ideas 
and possessed of the ability to sell where ordl- 
nary salesmen fail. The man we seek must be 
able to write GOOD copy, and must keep the 
merchants interested with his knowledge of 
merchandisirg. A man with these qualifications 
will land a good job if he can present the proof 
and references. Write Box A-873, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, and include your phone number. 


Advertising and Business Manager—now located 
in Big Eastern City—contemplating change for 
personal reasons. Age 40, married—twenty 
years Metropolitan and smaller city daily news- 
paper experience, fifteen as executive—excep- 
tional record for increase of business—under all 
circumstances. Remuneration based on actual 
increase preferred. Address Box A-879, c/o 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager—33 years of age, family. 
12 years’ newspaper advertising. Thoroughly 
conversant with National, Local and Olassified. 
I desire this change, not my publisher. Address 
Box A-878, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising—Southern dally desires services of 
energetic young advertising man for work on 
staff. Good opportunity for advancement. Write 
fully, giving details and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Laurel Daily Leader, Laurel, Miss. 


Campaign Field Men—In immediately adding to 
the personnel of our present organization, appli- 
cations will be considered for men in news- 
paper circulation-building work; contest experi- 
ence preferable but not essential; applicants 
must be clean cut, intelligent, unusually high 
grade single men, or at least free to travel ex- 
tensively; unquestiepable references and surety 
bond required; in writing tell all about yourself 
first letter, age, education, present and past 
positions, how soon available for try-out period, 
and salary expected to start. Send photo if 
possible; all information will be treated with 
full confidence. Address Box A-874, Editor & 
Lublisher, 








Circulation Manager—Position open September 1 
on second A. B. C. afternoon daily in Mid-West 
town of 15,000. Must be able to keep records, 
handle carriers, personally solicit and build up 
circulation. Salary and commission. Give full 
history, references, photograph, salary earned. 
A-862, Editor & Publisher. 





Display Advertising Solicitor wanted. Young 
man, with experience. City 30,000, morning 
paper, Arkansas. State age, experience with 
reference. A-851, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Executive of wide experience to take 
immediate charge of local desk and staff of 
most progressive small city daily in Michigan. 
Organizer with sound judgment and personality 
to become community leader; unusual home 


city. Six-machine plant. Give history, refer- 
ences, photograph, writing samples, salary 
earned. Our men know of this advertisement. 


Box B-888, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer wanted for independent, non- 
partisan daily in city of 75,000. Must be ex- 
perienced, mature, good tempered, informed, not 
afraid of work and able to command respect of 
community for personal and professional char- 
acter and ability. A-864, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, to take general charge eve- 
ning and Sunday, circulation 26,000, medium- 
sized Illinois city. Age must be 30 to 35, mar- 
ried, college graduate preferred, at present hold- 
ing executive position in medium city middle 
west. Position permanent. Applicants having 
made several previous changes will not be con- 
sidered. Complete references and personal in- 
terview required. A-872, Editor & Publisher. 











Reporters—Two young men on a large weekly. 
Must get the news, write it and cover night 
assignments. Only those willing to work write 
The Richmond Hill Record, 115-02 Jamaica ave- 
nue, Richmond Hill, L. 1. 


Telegraph Editor, including sport page makeup, 
afternoon paper, one edition. State salary ex 
pected. Don't wire. Post-Bulletin, Rochester, 
Minn. 











Newspapers Wanted 





Buy or Lease weekly, semi-weekly or daily, 
town of 10,000; price, terms must be right; 
give details. A-817, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION 





Promotion 





Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember that our 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
our proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
fanization—The only circulation building serv- 
fee in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
afidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. ‘4 


Circulation Builders — Blair & Austin, 1515 
Perkiomen avenue, Reeding, Penn. Originators 
. hip Club ‘ 














Superior Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 

fall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louts- 

vile, Kentucky. The circulation building or- 

finzation that has set the standard for 

Qggressive, successful circulation campaigns for 
ty years. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Man, experienced, desires connec- 
tion with small city daily or progressive weekly. 
Age 28, married. Opportunity desired for per- 
manent location. Oan write copy and give ad- 
vertisers merchandising cooperation. A-840, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Advertising or Business Manager—-Now employed 
but looking for ‘‘last stop’’ with real future. 
10 years experience, cities 15,000 to 100,000, 
North and South, Four years and stock bonus 
former position. Department and business 
builder, copy writer, salesman; know merchan- 
dising, business office economies, good circula- 
tion methods. Age 30. married, good references. 
Prefer percentage or commission basis. A-867, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager—Fight years on present 
job. Assistant advertising manager for the past 
8 years in Metropolitan city: formerly advertis- 
ing manager in city of 80.000. Can refer to 
four very well known publishers. A record that 
you will be interested in if a personal inter- 
view can be arranged. 12 years experience. Age 
85. A-866, Editor & Publisher. : 


Advertising—Young man, twenty-seven, mar- 
ried, eight years’ newspaper advertising expe- 
rience, needs position. Aggressive producer. 
Location no object. A-820, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Mr. Publisher, are you 
satisfied with your Linage? If you are not write 
this Box No. 10 years experience, exceptional 
record. A-797, Editor & Publisher, 





Advertising Manager, Assistant Business Man- 
ager or Business Manager. American, 30 years 
of age, married. Fally qualified to fill any of 
above positions. 15 years’ experience covering 
magazines, trade papers, advertising agencies 
and newspapers. With New York Times sev- 
eral years in executive capacity. Business 
Manager large Connecticut newspaper and until 
now Publisher of small town New York State 
daily. Exceptional record as producer and ex- 
ceptional references. Bast preferred. A-863, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Business 





Manager or Assistant. Energetic, 
young, married man, with successful record, 
now employed, desires change for further ex- 
perience. Familiar with mechanical as well as 
business departments. A-818, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager, familiar with all details 
pertaining to circulation department, both city 
and country. Age 32. Can handle boys. Avail- 
able on reasonable notice. Best references from 
present and past employers A-857, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, with proven record of 
large A. B. ©. increases at low cost; both large 
and small city experience. Can get real pro- 
duction out of present employes. A-816, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Circulation Manager — Available short notice. 
Experienced as Circulation Manager on morning, 
evening and Sunday papers in cities forty to 
hundred thousand. Reasonable salary. First 
class references. A-815, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager desires 
enced, references. 
& Publisher 


change. Experi- 
Go anywhere. A-877, Editor 





Classified Manager—Seven years’ experience on 


large city newspapers Past two years sales 
manager of Classified Department Broad ex 
perience. Know every phase of Classified A 
builder. Age 31, married, University training 
Vigorous. No job too hard Go anywhere for 
right opportunity. Available Oct. Ist Unques- 


tionable references A-736, Editor & Publisher 





Classified Manager—8 years’ experience § in 


Classified on large city daily Past year as 
assistant manager. Capable, energetic Pro 
ducer Straight, clean, business-like methods 
Highest class reference Age 38, married 


Salary $75. A-876, Editor & Publisher. 
City Editor or Reporter—Eight years experience 
University. Prefer Washington or Texas. AeSé8, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial—High grade Newspaper man, now em- 
ployed on morning newspaper, desires change to 
afternoon dally. Qualified to direct editorial 
department—capable of handling any desk. Ex- 
cellent record as to editorial and executive 
ability. Age 35, married. A-348, Bditor & 
Publisher. 





Editorial—Reporter, 28, married, New York ex- 
perience, excellent reference, available October. 





Go anywhere. $40 week A-838, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Executive—-Twenty years’ experience with daily 


newspapers in towns of from 10,000 to 100,000, 
as general, circulation, or advertising manager, 
open for engagement. Last location 13 years, 
wonderful record. Go anywhere on short notice 
Age 45. Box 435, Browneville, Pa 





General Manager of mid-west evening dally, city 
of 16,000, wants to purchase interest in small 
daily and assume all or part management In 
present position 5 years; increased circulation 
6 per cent; net profits 300 per cent. Can re 
main permanently, but wants larger opportunity 
Will consider position as business Manager on 
salary and commission basi« if terms are right 
Age 31; good education; ambitious and ener- 
getic; best references. A-S860, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 





Political Cartoonist—Twelve years’ experience 





daily newspapers, desires to locate in East or 
New England section. Now drawing daily car- 
toons on paper in city of 300,090 population. 
Can give best of reference. A-21. Editor & 
PulMisher. 

Promotion man wants to get in touch with 


paper needing one. A-825, Editor & Publisher. 





Reporter—Post requiring extraordinary ability 
and experience sought by young man. Now on 
desk. Record open 4-871, Editor & Publisher 


Situations Wanted 


Sports Editor—Formerly with daily, 65,000 cir- 
culation. Expert on golf, tennis, football, bas- 
ketball. Attractive heads. Fast worker. Long 
experience. Employed. A-875, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Sports Executive; experienced; good writer and 





columnist; good art; good makeup; and 
HONEST. A-826, Editor & Publisher. 
Sports Writer, capable of turning out good 


daily feature or column, 
lisher. 


4-827, Editor & Pub- 





Superintendent— Married man with several years 
experience as property man or superintendent of 
daily newspaper plant. Now holding similar po- 
sition with Southern daily. Best references. 
A-870, Editor A Publisher. 





Two executives, general manager and managing 
editor, available for newspaper in need of re- 
organization Personal interview, A-865, Edl- 
tor & Publisher. 





Writer—Capable, experienced feature and edi- 
torial writer; desk man; publicity, ad writer 
and book review man; employed; wants chance 
in New York. A-708, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitohers, 
etc.—A complte line. Overhauled and guaran- 
teed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms. 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 B. 18th 
St., New York City. 

















Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Oo., 158 
8S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 





WE BUY NEWSPAPERS FOR CLIENTS 
WE SELL weet a a 
See TOR ee 
WECONSOLIDATE “ “ “ 


And we always try to conduct our clients’ 
business without publicity. 


Back of us is a record of 18 years of 
service to satisfied customers. 


Write our nearest Office, or better yet, 
call in person if possible, 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


Comer Building Times Building 
Birmingham, Ala. New York City 











SELL 
YOURSELF 
THROUGH 
A 
CLASSIFIED 
AD 


There are always 
jobs and they are 
available to the men 
who seek them intel- 
ligently. Consult the 
Classified Service of 


Editor & Publisher 
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One Dollar will 

be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 
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664 \)NE of These Men Is Your Neigh- 
bor,” was the heading for a full- 
page ad in the Seattle (Wash.) Post-In- 
telligencer recently, which showed inserts 
of filling station men, all of whom handle 
a well known brand of motor oil and 
gasoline.—C. M. L., Seattle, Wash. 


Under the page-wide heading, “All 
Chicago Plays in the Summertime,” the 
Chicago Evening American each week- 
end places advertisements of Chicago cab- 
arets, amusement parks, and lake steamer 
excursions.—EverETT STRANGEMAN. 





The Mansfield, O., telephone company 
runs a small box advertisement daily in 
the Mansfield News giving names and 
telephone numbers of new subscribers.— 
| ie oe at 


A Milwaukee grocer found that his 
newspaper advertising became _ vastly 
more effective when he used with it a 
window display using the alphabet to show 
selection of stock he carries. On card- 
boards a foot square he printed the let- 
ters of the alphabet, each letter standing 
for some food item he carried. Price of 
the article and a brief description also was 
used alongside of each letter—P. O. W. 


Running a “Fall Fur Fashions” sec- 
tion during August may prove profitable, 
as it did for the Des Moines (la.) Sun- 
day Register recently. A _ twelve-page 
tabloid section, filled with news stories on 
furs in the fall fashions, also drew more 
than 60 per cent advertising from Des 
Moines fur stores. Special low prices on 
furs in August should make the section 
easy to put over.—L. G. M. 

The Brockton (Mass.) Daily Evening 
Enterprise recently ran a full-page mes- 
sage from several roofing dealers in that 
city, addressed “To Whoever This May 
Concern” and urging property owners to 
patronize home institutions who stand for 
satisfaction and a square deal in com- 
parison to the slick salesman who means 
regrets in the future.—D. P. 

Labor Day will soon be here. One of 
the Boston papers starts in about this 
time of year to solicit ads from various 
manufacturers, etc., who employ large 
numbers of union men. These ads take 
the form of messages of good will, etc., 
to union men. This plan will work well 
in any town that has labor organizations 
and a full page of ads usually results 
from a little active soliciting.—C. E. Pret- 
LISSIER, Boston. 





Coincident with the inauguration of ad- 
ditional bus service in the Hollywood dis- 
trict, the Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner 
carried a twelve-column layout of Holly- 
wood boulevard stores. Twelve shops par- 
ticipated in making the page possible. The 
upper part of the spread was dominated 
by a sketch of the streets centering 
around Hollywood boulevard, while a 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 
valuations. 







Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation, 
Surveys, i 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 











reading glass was focused on the Holly- 
wood business district. Various points on 
the map were labeled to indicate how 
many minutes these points were by auto- 
mobile from Hollywood boulevard.— 
Harotp J. ASHE. 





The Indianapolis (Ind.) Star uses a 
brightly colored door tag for classified 
advertising solicitation work. One side 
of the card bears the rates and a selling 
talk; the other side an order blank for the 
wrinting of the ad, and the information 
that the completed ad may be brought to 
the office, ‘phoned to the office or sent 
with the carrier of the Star—R. W. J. 


Fourth Estate 





for 





INSURANCE COPY RULING 


Texas Newspapers May Carry Ads of 
Non-Licensed Firms 


Texas newspapers may carry adver- 
tising of non-licensed insurance compa- 
nies without incurring the liabilities of 
any laws of the state, it has been held 
by Assistant Attorney-General Brann 
Fuller, answering an inquiry submitted 
by R. B. Cousins, Jr., state insurance 
commission chairman, 

Cousins asked if a newspaper may 
carry an advertisement in which a non- 
admitted insurance company solicits busi- 
ness, and whether it made any difference 
if the newspaper was owned or edited 
by individuals or a corporation, 

Fuller held that the newspaper carry- 
ing such advertisement was not an agent 
or performing such act as contemplated 
by the articles of the statute as to re- 
quire the newspaper first to procure a 
certificate of authority from the insur- 
ance commissioner before inserting such 
advertisement. 

Read Epiror & PuBLISHER for news 
of the newspaper and advertising fields. 











HUNCHES 


One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 


Send clipping 

















66TJOBBIES of the Presidents.” All 

the presidents from Washington 
down had some hobby. Find them out 
and include the present candidates, Smith 
and Hoover.—C. E. P. 

As canning season is at the portal run 
some recipes on how to can fruits and 
vegetables, using some government ap- 
proved ways, emphasizing the fact that 
the recipe has been approved by the Agri- 
cultural Department. Many women are 
in doubt and fear spoilage, therefore they 
will appreciate such help.—J. B. DrLion. 


The Birmingham A ge-Herald has found 
the Pet Show to be a good entertainment 
and business building feature, according 
to recent statements by the circulation 
manager following such an event. The 
show was held at East Lake Park and 
in addition to the prizes awarded for pets, 
the children were allowed to ride on the 
various attractions free of charge with 
the aid of Age-Herald coupons clipped 
from the newspapers. This event is a 
good will builder, one which causes the 
children of the city to remember the 





newspaper the rest of their lives.—H. 
3ETHEA. 
The Boston (Mass.) Traveler fre- 


quently runs the following box in a con- 
spicuous place: “Truth in Advertising— 
We know that the advertising in this 
paper is fundamentally honest and sin- 
cere. But being only human, the most 


conscientious advertiser sometimes makes 
an inadvertent misstatement or inaccu- 
racy. If you find any such, please report 
the case to us or to the Boston Better 
Business Bureau.”—D. P 

Under the heading of “Breakfast Table 
Talk,” the Sandusky (O.) Register pub- 
lishes a daily back page column o flocal 
gossipy news items including news from 
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the two hospitals and other persona 
news items a little longer than those 
run on the woman’s page—R. T. C. 


An interesting feature story can be 
written at any time about the merchants 
who buy cast-off clothes and second-hand 
furniture of college boys and sell them 
later at big profits. Students, who leaye 
in June,.sell their -belongings for little 
or nothing, and the new ones who appear 
in the fall have to furnish the rooms all 
over again. Oftentimes one of the sty. 
dents dabbles in this business and makes 
a tidy sum toward his tuition—L. D, 
CHAMBERLAIN, 


The farm page of the Toledo (lIa.) 
Chronicle runs a feature on “Farmers of 
Tomorrow,” interviewing each week 


some boy who intends to follow farming 
as a career, and illustrating the interview 
with a snapshot——L. G. M., Waverly, 
Iowa. 






“Today’s News Today” 








Complete wire 
reports for eve 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 





The Children of Today Are Your 
Subscribers of Tomorrow 


—Win them over now with juve- 
nile features they will clamor for 
We have three without peer: 
Carol della-Chiesa’s 

Adaptation of 
“Pinocchio” 
Judd Mortimer Lewis’ 
“Jubilee’s Pardner” 
David Cory’s 
_ . “Little Jack Rabbit” 

“Pinocchio’s” adventures will 
never fail to thrill— 

Judd Lewis’ pranksome boy, 
“Thomas Aristides,” and _ his 
dog, “Jubilee,” are irresistible— 

The Cory stories, woven about 
true animal life incidents, en- 
thrall— 


Let us send samples of all three for your examination 


The George Matthew Adams Service 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 














FEATURES THAT 
MAKE FRIENDS 


The Chicago Daily 
News is a_ friendly 
newspaper, well loved 
and thoroughly read 
by the members of 
400,000 families in 
Chicago. 


We offer no features 
but those which are 
used regularly in The 
Chicago Daily News. 


The Chicago Daily 


News Syndicate 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago 








America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


NEW YORK 


Herald 
Tribune 











We sell newspapers 


SERIALS 
that sell newspapers 


“DAPHNE” by Hazel Livingston 

“DELUGE” by S. Fowler Wright 

“ALIAS THE SPOOK” by Winifred 
Van Duzer 

“HALF-WIVES” by Winifred Van 


Duzer 

“CRIME IN THE CRYPT” by 
Carolyn Wells 

“BROADWAY LOVE” by Thomas 
Edgelow 

“LOVE’S ECSTACY” by May Christie 

“MUSSOLINI—Man of Destiny” 
by Vittorio De Feori 

“THE NEWPORT GIRL” by Gilbert 
Rogers 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 











DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 





—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements, 


If you expect a a please 


write John G. Earhart, or, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ii. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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jKey To The Consumer Buying Ability of 


All U. S. Cities and Counties 


Population and Income Tax Statistics Combined to Produce Weighted Index Numbers Indicating 





Ability of Any Market to Buy Products Varying from Necessities to Highest-Priced Luxuries 





NE of the most difficult problems as By NELSON H. SEUBERT taples. Cheap luxuries and low-priced 
well as one of the most debated sub- ,. ; _  non-staples. Weighting: Quantity factor 
Entire contents of this section copyright by Eprror & Pustisnes Reproduction in whole Sf lit ‘ - eae 
jects that a manufacturer or distributor or in part without written permission prohibited, 50 per cent. Quality factor 50 per cent 
has to contend with is that of evaluating Class 4 Fancy priced necessities and 
staples. Moderate priced luxuries and 
non-staples. Weighting: Quantity fact: 


various markets and territories for the 
sale of his particular class of merchandise. 
When he has checked off every element 
that seems to affect this or that territory, 
his salesmen will give him a dozen more 
which he has not taken into considera- 
tion. He may be using one of the 
general inflexible indices of buying 
power as a guide to the market for his 
product (let us say laundry soap), and 


fluence and should be set over against the for the fancy priced exclusive luxuries ot 
population figures. high unit value and the weighting is 30 per cent. Quality factor 70 per cent 
For brevity’s sake, “the percentage dis- Quantity factor 10 per cent and the Class $ Quality 
tribution of population” will hereafter be Luxury factor 90 per cent. The reason ¥ 
referred to as “Quantity factor,’ the for this is obvious 10 per cent. Quality factor 90 per cent 
“percentage distribution of the number Here then are the descriptions of the Clase 6 Fanes priced exclusive lux 
of all income tax returns” will be referred six classifications of general merchandise yries of high unit value Weighting 
to as the “Quality factor,” the “percent- of mass appeal and the weighting of the Quantity factor 10 per cent. Exclusive 
age distribution of the number of income factors of Quantity, Quality and Luxury. factor 90 per cent 


‘ 2 ae i, tax returns on incomes of $10,000 and Class 1 ‘Cheap necessities and bull 
he finds his neighbor manufacturer is also ore” will be referred to as the “luxury staples. Weighting: Quantity factor 90 
using this same index as a guide to the 


: : factor.” In the same way quality-priced per cent. (Quality factor 10 per cent HOW THE INDICES WERE 
buying power for expensive period luxuries and non-staples of mass appeal Class 2 Moderate priced necessities 


priced luxuries and 
non-staples. Weighting: Quantity factor 





furniture. One of them is obviously CALCULATED 
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ALBERTAN COMPLETING 
NEW $200,000 PLANT 


Calgary Daily Expects to Occupy New 
Structure in November — Will 
Launch Farm Paper 
Soon After 


The Calgary (Alta.) Morning Albertan 
expects to move into its new $200,000 
building early in November. The Al- 
bertan’s new home, standing on the cor- 
ner of Ninth avenue and Second street 
west, will be one of the best equipped 
newspaper offices in Western Canada. 
The three story building will be used en- 
tirely by the Albertan. 

The building itself will be of Alberta 
tapestry pressed brick with a dressing 
of Tyndall stone. It will cover ground 
space 75 feet by 125 feet. 

Contrary to the common newspaper 
custom, the pressroom will be located 


& Publisher 


and The 





not in the basement, but on the main 
floor. The basement will be occupied by 
the press foundations, the boiler and 
transformer rooms and extensive storage 
space for newsprint. The pressroom will 
contain a modern octuple sectional Hoe 
press. In addition there will be installed 
a 24-page Goss press to be used exclu- 
sively for color printing and as a supple- 
mentary press in case of emergency. 

Planning of the pressroom has been 
such as to give the public an unobstructed 
view through plate glass windows of the 
presses in operation. The mailing room 
is on the pressroom floor. 

The other half of the main floor will 
be devoted to the general office and the 
business and private offices of the com- 
pany. On the second floor will be the 
editorial rooms and the composing and 
stereo rooms. Private offices are pro- 
vided for the managing editor, editorial 
writer, sporting editor, women‘s editor. 
The news room is_ spacious and 
well-lighted. In the composing room 
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will be the 18 typesetting machines. 
On the third floor will be found the 

offices of the Western Farmer, the new 

magazine to be launched Nov. 10. 


PLANNING FALL CAMPAIGN 


The International Silver (Co, 
plans a newspaper and magazine cam. 
az Rogers Bros. pattern of hollowware 
flatware, making a complete dinner 
service. The new pattern, the “Le 
has already been advertised someyhs 
since it was put on the market July | 
but it will be featured in full page and 
half-page advertisements in large he 
pers throughout the country, in cities 
where the company can make a tien 
with dealers. , 


ILLINOIS PAPERS SOLD 


William J. and Frank G. Smith have 
sold the Waukegan (Ill.) Daily Sun and 
the Lake County Independent, Liberty- 
ville, Ill., weekly, to the Lake County 
Newspapers, Inc., for a reported sum of 
$500,000. The corporation has been 
organized by John A. Dickson, former 
managing editor of the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, M. V. Wieland and D. M. 
Doyle, former Chicago newspapermen. GEORGIA DAILY SOLD 

James R. Rhodes, president of th 
Newton (Ia.) Daily News, has sold the 
La Grange (Ga.) Daily Reporter to Ei. 
mund Walker of the firm of Edmund 
Walker-Chandler Company of Ney 
York and Chicago. The selling Price 
was $35,000. Mr. Rhodes purchased the 
paper April 1, 1927. 


GETS BRICK ACCOUNT 


O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New York 
agency, has been retained to handle the 
advertising of the General Refractories 
Company, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
refractory brick and cement for furnaces, 
kilns, etc. 











Supplies and Equipment 




















USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott 16, 26 end 32-page Prose 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for 
black or color work, also Goss Sextuple 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double 
Sextuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotyp- 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 








Main Office & Factory......... Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office..... peseseoooses Monadnock Block 
SS 
SS S—SS05QeQ52_2.———S—_SaqwwL-= =—s 








Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 




















HOE 


Day and Night 
Emergency 
Service 


“We thank you for your cus- 
tomary promptness in shipping us 
the gears which we ordered... . 
The excellent service which you 
always give us is a positive joy.” 

THE ASHEVILLE TIMES. 

Asheville, N. C. 


Hoe maintains facilities at 
the New York Works for 
24-hour-a-day service on 
Repairs and Repair Parts. 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 
504 Grand St., New York, 
hes 
Chicago 
New Orleans Dunellen 


San Francisco 
London 


3oston 

















Editor & 


Equipment Salesmen 


Men who know newspapers and their publishers may 
be obtained through the Classified Service. Men who 


Sell as well as men who Buy read 


Publisher 











cate 


\AJ/OOD AUrariat 


IT CASTS..IT FINISHES..IT Cools 














Enables one man to finish 
“a plate a minute”—3 times 
as fast! Time savings soon 
pay for it. For full partic 
ulars address: 


OSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Selling Agents 


paign this fall to advertise its new 1847 | 





-DUPLEX-REBUILT is RIGHT-REBUILT | 


did it run.” (From a recent buyer’s letter.) 


o>” USED PRESSE 


of various types and capacity: what are your needs? 








Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Times Bldg. 77 Washington St. De Young Bldg. | 
| New York Chicago San Francisco 

















INVISIBLE EXPENSE 


When your blankets are old and worn out, they cause poor 
printing and many delays, due to the sheets breaking. 


Complaints from readers on late delivery and loss of sales. 
Rebates to advertisers for poor printing. 

Excessive waste paper and extra expense for power and 
light. 

The saving in these items of Invisible Expense for one 
week will buy a new set of blankets. 


You cannot afford to lower your efficiency by false 
economy. 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO, Worcester. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
i harge at same rate per line 
ae San a. onvaedl by frequency of in- 
Mien Minimum Contract space, three 
lines. “The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
fight to classify, edit or reject any copy. 





SUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















ie 





Brokers 





jpraisals, Surveys, Financing and Publication 
yokerage. Experienced work On mergers or 
jancial expansion. Louis Eddy, Marshall Field 
idg., Chicago. Met. Theatre Bldg., Los An- 
pes, Calif. 


fonthly magazine, young, very much alive and 
towing profit. Price $50,000. Should be pub- 
isbed by a man of literary leanings. Re 803, 
furris-Dibble Company, 11 West 42nd street, 
Sew York City. 








fe Eighth Daily Newspaper property sold by 
itis agency in little more than one year was 
% Boenvilie Missourian, Boonville, Mo., sold 
st week in a merger of the Boonville field. 
Winterested in clearing up your own field, write 








w. Everything confidential. Clyde H. Knox, 
$l Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tekly and Job Plant, Westchester County; 


gool circulation. 
Asking price $20,- 
and job plant, 
Building, New 


wil established; high class; 
laming handsome dividends. 
@, half cash. Desirable weekly 
\ew Jersey. J. B. Shale, Times 
Tork, 











fopping News for Sale-—-Excellent territory, 
1,00 circulation. Midwest. Price reasonable. 
40, Editor & Publisher. 








Newspaper Financing 





Jewspaper Financing—While we are in no sense 
wespaper brokers, nevertheless, we are in a 
ition to finance or buy outright either single 
ta chain of newspapers up to the extent of 
10,000,000.00. Properties must be well estab- 


shed and represent a $250,000 value. Cor- 
nspondence confidential. W. G. Bryan, The 
byan Organization, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 


Tok City. 





Newspapers for Sale 





Ivning Newspaper Opportunity—Only evening 
1 well-known Western Pennsylvania city of 
5,00 with large trading radius. Doing $100,000 
woul business. FRriced right. Opportunity for 
wuspaper man to double circulation and in- 
me. Particulars only to men who can raise 
0,000 cash, or thereabouts. Palmer, Dewitt 
md Palmer, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 
tr. 
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Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 





Advertising Salesman for rapidly growing morn- 
ing paper within short distance of New York. 
Must be a hard-working, aggressive business 
getter who has had wide experience on a second 
or third paper. We require a man full of ideas 
and possessed of the ability to sell where ordi- 
nary salesmen fail. The man we seek must be 
able to write GOOD copy, and must keep the 
merchants interested with his knowledge of 
merchandisirg. A man with these qualifications 
will land a good job if he can present the proof 
and references. Write Box A-873, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, and include your phone number. 


Advertising and Business Manager—now located 
in Big Eastern City—contemplating change for 
personal reasons. Age 40, married—twenty 
years Metropolitan and smaller city daily news- 
paper experience, fifteen as executive—excep- 
tional record for increase of business—under all 
circumstances. Remuneration based on actual 
increase preferred. Address Box A-879, ¢/o 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager—33 years of age, family. 
12 years’ newspaper advertising. Thoroughly 
conversant with National, Local and Classified. 
I desire this change, not my publisher. Address 
Box A-878, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising—Southern daily desires services of 
energetic young advertising man for work on 
staff. Good opportunity for advancement. Write 
fully, giving details and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Laurel Daily Leader, Laurel, Miss. 





Campaign Field Men—In immediately adding to 
the personnel of our present orgunization, appli- 
cations will be considered for men in news- 


paper circulation-building work; contest experi- 
ence preferable but not essential; applicants 
must be clean cut, intelligent, unusually high 


grade single men, or at least free to travel ex- 
tensively; unquesticrable references and surety 
bond required; in writing tell all about yourself 
first letter, age, education, present and past 
positions, how soon available for try-out period, 


and salary expected to start. Send photo if 
possible; all information will be treated with 
full confidence. Address Box A-S74, Editor & 


Vublisher. 





Circulation Manager—Position open September 1 
on second A. B. C. afternoon daily in Mid-West 
town of 15,000. Must be able to keep records, 
handle carriers, personally solicit and build up 





circulation. Salary and commission. Give full 
history, references, photograph, salary earned. 
A-862, Editor & Publisher. 

Display Advertising Solicitor wanted. Young 
man, with experience. City 30,000, morning 
paper, Arkansas, State age, experience with 
reference. A-851, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Executive of wide experience to take 
immediate charge of local desk and staff of 
most progressive small city daily in Michigan. 
Organizer with sound judgment and personality 
te become community leader; unusual home 
city. Six-machine plant. Give history, refer- 
ences, photograph, writing samples, salary 
earned. Our men know of this advertisement. 
Box B-888, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer wanted for independent, non- 
partisan daily in city of 75,000. Must be ex- 
perienced, mature, good tempered, informed, not 
afraid of work and able to command respect of 
community for personal and professional char- 
acter and ability. A-864, Editor & Publisher. 








Managing Editor, to take general charge eve- 
ning and Sunday, circulation 25,000, medium- 


sized Illinois city. Age must be 30 to 35, mar- 
ried, college graduate preferred, at present hold- 
ing executive position in medium city middle 
west. Position permanent. Applicants having 
made several previous changes will not be con- 
sidered. Complete references and personal in- 


terview required, A-S872, Editor & Publisher. 





Reporters—Two young men on a large weekly. 
Must get the news, write it and cover night 
assignments. Only those willing to work write 
The Richmond Hill Record, 115-02 Jamaica ave- 
nue, Richmond Hill, L. I 





Telegraph Editor, including sport page makeup, 
afternoon paper, one edition. State salary ex- 
pected. Don't wire. Post-Bulletin, Rochester, 
Minn, 








Newspapers Wanted 





hy or Lease weekly, semi-weekly or daily, 
wn of 10,000; price, terms must be right; 
five details. A-817, Editor & Publisher. 





_. CIRCULATION 





Promotion 





Creulation—When quick, additional circulation 
‘overage becomes necessary, remember that our 
‘wenty years in this one line of endeavor is 
wr proof against experimenting. Write or 
"ire, Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Bock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





the World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 

falation—The only circulation building serv- 

a in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 

me of the exact results of its every 

a The Charles Partlowe Company, 
dental Building, Indianapolis. 





pictlation Builders — Blair & Austin, 1515 

ry lomen avenue, Reading, Penn. Originators 
Salesmanship Club Campaigns. 
a 


pra Circulation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
empany, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 


















¥ » 

Pa ktttucky. The circulation building or- 

Aerrestive pe ne set the standard for 
. ess . 

twenty venee ul circulation campaigns for 





Situations Wanted 


Advertising Man, experienced, desires connec- 
tion with small city daily or progressive weekly. 








Age 28, married. Opportunity desired for per- 
manent location. Can write copy and give ad- 
vertisers merchandising cooperation. A-840, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising or Business Manager—Now employed 
but looking for ‘‘last stoy’’ with real future. 
10 years experience, cities 15,000 to 100,000, 
North and South, Four years and stock bonus 
former position. Department and _ business 


builder, 
dising, 
tion methods. 


copy writer, salesman; know merchan- 
business office economies, good circula- 
Age 30. married, good references. 








Prefer percentage or commission basis. A-867, 
Editor & Publisher, 
Advertising Manager—Eight years on present 


job. Assistant advertising manager for the past 
3 years in Metropolitan city: formerly advertis- 
ing manager in city of 80.000. Can refer to 
four very well known publishers. A record that 
you will be interested in if a personal inter- 
view can be arranged. 12 years experience. Age 
A-S66, Editor & Publisher. 


oe 
oo. 











Advertising—Young man, twenty-seven, mar- 
ried, eight years’ newspaper advertising expe- 
rience, needs position, Aggressive producer. 
Location no object. A-820, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Mr. Publisher, are you 
satisfied with your Linage? If you are not write 
this Box No. 10 years experience, exceptional 
record, <A-797, Editor & Publisher, 





Advertising Manager, Assistant Business Man- 
ager or Business Manager. American, 39 years 


of age, married. Fully qualified to fill any of 
above positions. 15 years’ experience covering 
magazines, trade papers, advertising agencies 
and newspapers. With New York Times sev- 


eral years in executive capacity. Business 
Manager large Connecticut newspaper and until 
now Publisher of small town New York State 
daily. Exceptional record as producer and ex- 
ceptional references. Bast preferred. A-863, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Business 


Manager or Assistant. Energetic, 
young, married man, with successful record, 
now employed, desires change for further ex- 
perience. Familiar with mechanical as well as 
business departments. A-818, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Sports Editor—Formerly with daily, 65,000 cir- 


culation. Expert on golf, tennis, football, bas- 
ketball. Attractive heads. Fast worker. Long 
experience. Employed. A-875, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Sports Executive; experienced; good writer and 
columnist; good art; good makeup; and 
HONEST. A-826, Editor & Publisher. 





Sports Writer, capable of turning out good 
daily feature or column. A-827, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Superintendent—Married man with several years 
experience as property man or superintendent of 
daily newspaper plant. Now holding similar po- 
sition with Southern daily. Best references. 
A-870, Editor & Publisher. 





Two executives, general manager and managing 
editor, available for newspaper in need of re- 
organization. Personal interview. A-865, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





Writer—Capable, experienced feature and edi- 
torial writer; desk man: publicity, ad writer 
and book review man; employed; wants chance 
in New York. A-798, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 








Equipment for Sale 





Circulation Manager, familiar with all details 
pertaining to circulation department, both city 
and country, Age 32. Can handle boys. Avail- 
able on reasonable notice. Best references from 
present and past employers. A-857, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, with proven record of 
large A. B. ©. increases at low cost; both large 
and small city experience. Can get real pro- 
duction out of present employes. A-816, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Circulation Manager — Available short notice. 
Experienced as Circulation Manager on morning, 
evening and Sunday papers in cities forty to 
hundred thousand, Reasonable salary. First 
class references. A-815, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager desires change. Experi- 
enced, references, Go anywhere. A-877, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Classified Manager—Seven years’ experience on 
large city newspapers. Past two years sales 
manager of “Classified Department. Broad ex- 
perience. Know every phase of Classified. A 
builder. Age 31, married. University training. 
Vigorous. No job too hard. Go anywhere for 
right opportunity. Available Oct. Ist. Unques- 
tionable references. A-736, Editor & Publisher. 





experience in 
Past year as 
energetic. Pro- 
business-like methods. 
Age 38, married. 
Editor & Publisher. 
City Editor or Reporter—FEight years experience. 
University. Prefer Washington or Texas. A-868, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager—S years’ 
Classified on large city daily. 
assistant manager. Capable, 
ducer. Straight, clean, 
Highest class reference. 
Salary $75. A-876, 























Editorial—High grade Newspaper man, now em- 
ployed on morning newspaper, desires change to 
afternoon daily. Qualified to direct editorial 
department—capable of handling any desk. Ex- 
cellent record as to editorial and executive 
ability. Age 35, married. A-848, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Editorial—Reporter, 28, married, New York ex- 
perience, excellent reference, available October. 
Go anywhere. $40 week. A-838, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Executive—Twenty years’ experience with daily 
newspapers in towns of from 10,000 to 100,000, 
as general, circulation, or advertising manager, 
open for engagement. Last location 13 years, 
wonderful record. Go anywhere on short notice. 
Age 45. Box 485, Brownsville, Pa. 





General Manager of mid-west evening daily, city 
of 16,000, wants to purchase interest in small 
daily and assume all or part management. In 
present position 5 years; increased circulation 
60 per cent; net profits 300 per cent. Can re- 
main permanently, but wants larger opportunity. 
Will consider position as business manager on 
salary and commission basis if terms are right. 
Age 31; good education; ambitious and ener- 
getic; best references. A-869, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Political Cartoonist—Twelve years’ experience 
daily newspapers, desires to locate in East or 
New England section. Now drawing daily car- 
toons on paper in city of 300,000 population. 
Can give best of reference. A-821, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Promotion man wants to get in touch with 
paper needing one. A-825, Editor & Publisher. 








Reporter—Post requiring extraordinary ability 
and experience sought by young man, Now on 
desk. Record open. A-S71, Editor & Publisher. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complte line. Overhauled and guaran- 
teed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms. 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 B. 13th 
St., New York City. 





Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
S. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 





WE BUY NEWSPAPERS FOR CLIENTS 
WE SELL pce alec 
—_- “ * * 
WECONSOLIDATE “ “ “ 


And we always try to conduct our clients’ 
business without publicity. 
Back of us is a record of 18 years of 
service to satisfied customers, 


Write our nearest Office, or better yet, 
call in person if possible, 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


Comer Building Times Building 
Birmingham, Ala. New York City * 











SELL 
YOURSELF 
THROUGH 
A 
CLASSIFIED 
AD 


There are always 
jobs and they are 
available to the men 
who seek them intel- 
ligently. Consult the 
Classified Service of 


Editor & Publisher 
























Editor & 
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“— pre ot These Men Is Your Neigh- 
bor,” was the heading for a full- 
page ad in the Seattle (Wash.) Post-In- 
telligencer recently, which showed inserts 
of filling station men, all of whom handle 
a well known brand of motor oil and 
gasoline.—C. M. L., Seattle, Wash. 
Under the page-wide heading, “All 
Chicago Plays in the Summertime,” the 
Chicago Evening American each week- 
end places advertisements of Chicago cab- 
arets, amusement parks, and lake steamer 
excursions.—EVERETT STRANGEMAN. 





The Mansfield, O., telephone company 
runs a small box advertisement daily in 
the Mansfield News giving names and 
telephone numbers of new subscribers. 
ey oe oe 

A Milwaukee grocer found that his 
newspaper advertising became _ vastly 
more effective when he used with it a 
window display using the alphabet to show 
selection of stock he carries. On card- 
boards a foot square he printed the let 
ters of the alphabet, each letter standing 
for some food item he carried. Price of 
the article and a brief description also was 
used alongside of each letter—P. O. W. 

Running a “Fall Fur Fashions” sec- 
tion during August may prove profitable, 
as it did for the Des Momes (la.) Sun- 
day Register recently. A _ twelve-page 
tabloid section, filled with news stories on 
furs in the fall fashions, also drew more 
than 60 per cent advertising from Des 
Moines fur stores. Special low prices on 
furs in August should make the section 
easy to put over.—L. G. 


The Brockton (Mass.) Dail) 
Enterprise recently ran a full-page mes- 
sage from several roofing dealers in that 
city, addressed “To Whoever This May 
Concern” and urging property owners to 
patronize home institutions who stand for 
satisfaction and a square deal in com- 
parison to the slick salesman who means 
regrets in the future—D. P 


Evening 


Labor Day will soon be here. One of 
the papers starts in about this 
time of year to solicit ads from various 
manufacturers, etc., who employ large 
numbers of union men. These ads take 
the form of messages of good will, etc., 
to union men. This plan will work well 
in any town that has labor organizations 


Joston 


and a full page of ads usually results 
irom a little active soliciting —C. E. Pet- 
LISSIER, Boston. # 

Coincident with the inauguration of ad 


ditional bus service in the Hollywood dis- 
trict, the Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner 
carried a twelve-column layout of Holly- 
wood boulevard stores. Twelve shops par- 
ticipated in making the page possible. The 
upper part of the spread was dominated 
by a sketch of the streets centering 
around Hollywood boulevard, while a 
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An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 
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reading glass was focused on the Holly- 
wood business district. Various points on 
the map were labeled to indicate how 
many minutes these points were by auto- 
mobile from Hollywood  boulevard.— 
Haroip J. ASHE. 


The Jndianapolis (Ind.) Star uses a 
brightly colored door tag for classified 
advertising solicitation work. One side 
of the card bears the rates and a selling 
talk; the other side an order blank for the 
wrinting of the ad, and the information 
that the completed ad may be brought to 
the office, ‘phoned to the office or sent 
with the carrier of the Star.—R. W. J. 
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INSURANCE COPY RULING 


Texas Newspapers May Carry Ads of 
Non-Licensed Firms 


Texas newspapers may carry adver- 
tising of non-licensed insurance compa- 
nies without incurring the liabilities of 
any laws of the state, it has been held 
by Assistant Attorney-General Brann 
Fuller, answering an inquiry submitted 
by R. B. Cousins, Jr., state insurance 
commission chairman, 

Cousins asked if a newspaper may 
carry an advertisement in which a non- 
admitted insurance company solicits busi- 
ness, and whether it made any difference 
if the newspaper was owned or edited 
by individuals or a corporation, 

Fuller held that the newspaper carry- 
ing such advertisement was not an agent 
or performing such act as contemplated 
by the articles of the statute as to re- 
quire the newspaper first to procure a 
certificate of authority from the insur- 
ance commissioner before inserting such 
advertisement. 


Read Eprror & PuBLIsHER for news 
of the newspaper and advertising fields. 
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66, JOBBIES the Presidents.” All 

the presidents from Washington 

down had some hobby. Find them out 

and include the present candidates, Smith 
?. 


and Hoover.—C. E 


of 


As canning season is at the portal 
some recipes on how to can fruits 
vegetables, using some government ap- 
proved ways, emphasizing the fact that 
the recipe has been approved by the Agri 
cultural Department. Many women are 
in doubt and fear spoilage, therefore they 
will appreciate such help.—J. B. Dion. 


run 
and 


The Birmingham A ge-Herald has found 
the Pet Show to be a good entertainment 
and business building feature, according 
to recent statements by the circulation 
manager following such an event. The 
show was held at East Lake Park and 
in addition to the prizes awarded for pets, 
the children were allowed to ride on the 
various attractions free of charge with 
the aid of Age-Herald coupons clipped 
from the newspapers. This event is a 
good will builder, one which causes the 
children of the city to remember the 
the t their lives —H. 


newspaper rest of 
BETHEA. 
The Boston (Mass.) Traveler fre- 


quently runs the following box in a con- 


spicuous place: “Truth in Advertising— . 
We know that the advertising in this The George Matthew Adams Service 
paper is fundamentally honest and sin 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
cere. But being only human, the most . 


conscientious advertiser sometimes makes 


an inadvertent misstatement or inaccu- 
racy. If you find any such, please report 
the case to us or to the Boston Better 


Business Bureau.”—D. P. 

Under the heading of “Breakfast Table 
Talk,” the Sandusky (O.) Register pub- 
lishes a daily back page column o flocal 
gossipy news items including news from 


August 
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the two hospitals 
news items a little 
run on the woman's 


and ther , 
longer thes 
age—R. T.¢ 







An interesting feature story cap 
written at any time about.the mer 
who buy cast-off clothes and second-han 
furniture of. college boys and sell 
later at big profits. Students, who ley 










in June,: sell their belongings for lin 
or nothing, and the new ones who a rs 
in the fall have to furnish the cma S 
over again. Oftentimes one of the mn Vo 
dents dabbles in this business and make 
a tidy sum toward hi sc 


his tuitio 
c m—L, |) 
( HAMBERLAIN, LD 


The farm page of the Toledo (Ia) 
Chronicle runs a feature on “Famer, 
Tomorrow,” interviewing — each * 
some boy who intends to follow fernind 
as a career, and illustrating the interyiey 
with a snapshot.—L. G, 
Iowa. 
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Complete wire 
reports for eve 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 














The Children of Today Are Your 
Subscribers of Tomorrow 


—Win them over now with juve- 
nile features they will clamor for 
We have three without peer: 
Carol della-Chiesa’s 
Adaptation of 
“Pinocchio” 
Judd Mortimer Lewis’ 
“Jubilee’s Pardner” 

David Cory’s 
“Little Jack Rabbit” 

“Pinocchio’s” adventures will 
never fail to thrill— 

Judd Lewis’ pranksome boy, 
“Thomas Aristides,” and _ his 
dog, “Jubilee,” are irresistible— 

The Cory stories, woven about 
true animal life incidents, en- 
thrall— 


Let us send samples of all three for your examination 











FEATURES THAT 
MAKE FRIENDS 


The Chicago Daily 
News is a_ friendly 
newspaper, well loved 
and thoroughly read 
by the members of 
400,000 families in 
Chicago. 

We offer no features 
but those which are 
used regularly in The 
Chicago Daily News. 


The Chicago Daily 


News Syndicate 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago 
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We sell newspapers 

1eX 
SERIALS|: 
that sell newspapers | :: 
“DAPHNE” by Hazel Livingston 
“DELUGE” by S. Fowler Wright a 
“ALIAS THE SPOOK” by Winifred - 


an Duzer 


“HALF-WIVES” 





by Winifred Van ay 


Duzer 
“CRIME IN THE CRYPT” by 
Carolyn Wells 


“BROADWAY LOVE” by Thomas \ 
rela 


Edgelow 

“LOVE’S ECSTACY” by May Christie 

“MUSSOLINI—Man of Destiny” 
by Vittorio De Feori 

“THE NEWPORT GIRL” by Gilbert 
Rogers 

And other assured circulation 

builders, wire or write 


KING FEATURES |: 
SYNDICATE, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A TRAINED MAN? ff» 
The Personnel Bureau of jf 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza jf "| 
tion of college trained news j@ 
paper, magazine and advertising [§* 
men, wants to help you find him. . 
The Bureau puts you in %e 
with experienced, energetic men j§ “ 
—it saves you time by recom ~ 
mending only those who mett " 
your requirements. ie 
If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, j§ ;.. 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del ff 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Avé. § 
Chicago, Ill. te 
al] 

NO CHARGE TO ter 
EMPLOYERS §* 
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that seems to affect this o1 
tis salesmen will give 
which he has not 
ton. He 
general 

pwer as a guide 
product (let 


rong, maybe 


with money 


related will 
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Key To The Consumer Buying Ability of 


All U. S. Cities and Counties 


Population and Income Tax Statistics Combined to Produce Weighted Index Numbers Indicating 





Ability of Any Market to Buy Products Varying from Necessities to Highest-Priced Luxuries 


NE of the most difficult problems as 
well as one of the most debated sub- 
ets that a manufacturer or distributor 


igs to contend with is that of evaluating 
various markets and 
gle of his particular class of merchandise. 


territories for the 


hecked off every clement 
that territory, 
him a dozen more 
taken into considera- 

using one of the 
inflexible indices of buying 
to the market for his 
laundry soap), and 
finds his neighbor manufacturer is also 
index as a guide to the 

period 
obviously 


When he has ¢ 


may be 


us Say 





g this same 
pow -¥ for 
ire. One ot 


expe nsive 
them is 


both. 
But when all the elements which have 
ten frequently used in constructing in 
exes to buving power have — been 
umerated—manufactured wealth, farm 
dues, number of retail outlets, etc., two 


asic elements stand out as of prime im 


portance. They are population and in 
ome. Given the human animal in great 
nough density in a certain community, 


above the average, and you 
ave a buying power in that community 
hich must be reckoned with for a large 
mber of products. 
\ study of these two elements properly 
give a approximation 
ithe potential worth or buying power 
jany community for products of mass 
npel. Certain products common to th 
weds or desires of practically all Nestle 
within the humblest means, al 
taly flow very evenly over the 


ck sec 






country 
factically paralleling the percentage dis 
bution of population. Other products, 
cause: they are very much in the de 
res of everyone, would have a similar 
flow to all territories if everybody 
were equally prosperous. 
However, people and money are not 
‘tributed evenly. In some communities, 
en though people may be plentiful, lack 
‘education, lack of transportation, or 
zy climate, may express itself in low 
mothe and, while such a community may 
fan average one for the consumption 
tlow-priced necessities and staples (the 
‘mon wants of everyone), it might not 
kworth much as a market for fancy 
iced luxuries. 7 
ow then can these two known prime 
tkments be related to give at least a 
Working outline for various classes of 
wing power of a community ? 
An arbitrary weighting, which checks 
hirly accurately, is given to the various 
tasses as follows In Class 1, the class 
for cheap necessitic es and bulk staples, the 
vatity factor (percentage distribution 
population) counts 90 per cent and the 
i, factor (percentage distribution of 
at — tax returns) counts 10 per 
“a ause no matter how much of 
many an article may be, the money 
le for buying will have an in- 











By NELSON 


Entire contents of this section copyright by 


H. SEUBERT 


Eptror & PusiisuHerR. Reproduction in whole 


or in part without written permission prohibited, 


fluence and should be set over against the 
population figures. 

lor brevity’s sake, “the percentage dis 
tribution of population” will heres ifter be 
referred to as “Quantity factor,” the 
percentage distribution of the number 
of all income tax returns” will be referred 
to as the “Quality factor,” the “percent- 
age distribution of the number of income 


for the fancy priced exclusive luxuries of 


high unit value and the weighting is 
Quantity factor 10 per cent and the 
Luxury factor 90 per cent. The reason 


for this is obvious. 

Here then are the descriptions of the 
six classifications of general merchandise 
of mass appeal and the weighting of the 
factors of Quantity, Quality and Luxury. 








tax returns on incomes of $10,000 and Class 1 ‘Cheap necessities and butik 
more” will be referred to as the “luxury staples. Weighting: Quantity factor 90 
factor.” In the same way quality-priced per cent. er factor 10 per cent. 
luxuries and non-staples of mass appeal Class 2. Moderate priced _ necessities 
should approximate the figures under and pi ickaged staples. Weighting : 
Class 5 because that is a weighting of Quantity factor 70 per cent. Quality 
Quantity factor 10 per cent and the factor 30 per cent. 
Quality factor 90 per cent. Class 6 is Class 3 Quality priced necessities and 
oa 
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Cheap luxuries and low-priced 
Weighting: Quantity factor 
Quality factor 50 per cent 

Fancy priced necessities and 

Moderate priced luxuries and 
Weighting: Quantity factor 
Quality factor 70 per cent. 

Quality priced luxuries and 
Weighting: Quantity factor 
Quality factor 90 per cent. 

Fancy priced exclusive lux- 

uries of high unit value. Weighting: 

Quantity factor 10 per cent. Exclusive 

factor 90 per cent. 


staples. 
non-staples. 
50 per cent. 
Class 4 
staples. 
non-staples, 
30. per cent. 
Class 5 
non-staples. 
10 per cent. 
Class 6 





HOW THE INDICES WERE 
CALCULATED 








‘THE computation of the index numbers 
was done in the following manner: 
The total population of the United 
States is represented as 100 per cent or, 
carried out four places beyond the decitnal 
point, 100.0006 per cent. The state, 
county and city percentage to the United 
States total was then calculated; in each 
case it was carried out four places be- 
yond the decimal point in order to have 
a figure for the smaller communities. 
The same process was followed with the 
number of all income tax returns. The 
total for the United States was repre- 
sented as 100.0000 per cent. And again 
the same process for the number of in- 
come tax returns over $10,000. 

Boston, for example, shows: 

6858% of the total U. S. 

(Quantity Factor ) 

1.2200% of the total number of income 
tax returns made in the U. S. (Quality 
Factor) 

1.4405% of the total number of incomes 
over $10,000 in U. S. (Exclusive 
Factor ) 

Weighting process for Class 1 (low- 
priced necessities) is computed as follows: 
Quantity factor .6858 per cent multiplied 

by 90 per cent equals .6172 per cent. 

Quality factor 1.2290 per cent multiplied 
by 10 per cent equals .1229 per cent. 

Percentage of low-priced necessity mar- 
ket located Boston .7401 per cent. 
Class No. 2 is computed as follows: 

Quantity factor .6858 per cent multiplied 
by 70 per cent equals .4801 per cent. 

Quality factor 1.2290 per cent multiplied 
by 30 per cent equals .3687 per cent. 

Percentage of the moderate priced neces- 
sity market .8488 per cent in Boston 
Proper. 

This same process is continued accord 
ing to the schedule of weighting for the 
six classes. The resultant figure each 
time is in reality a percentage of that 
particular class national market located 
in Boston. However, for the sake of 
simplicity the decimal points have been 
omitted and the zeros to the left of the 
whole numbers have been dropped; the 
resultant figures have been called an index 
number. 


population 





ans tonme 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEX NUMBERS 








U.S: for each one 
six classes commodities is 
represented in terms percentage as 
100.0000 percent or in terms of an index 
number as 1000000. Therefore, each in- 
1 number i i 


market 
of 


ot 


T! 1 I total 


of the 


different tables is easily changed into a 
percentage of the total U. S. by pointing 
off four places to the left. If the zeros 
and decimal points were replaced, for ex- 
ample in the state of Massachusetts, the 


dex represented in the six change would be as follows: 
The Figures, as they appear as an index number 

Class1  Class2 Class3  Class4 Class5 Class6 
MASSACHUSETTS 37968 40999 44029 47060 50090 58739 
BARNSTABLE ..... 249 223 197 171 145 315 
BERKSHIRE ....... 1065 1063 1061 1060 1058 1182 
Adams ..... . 114 103 93 83 72 79 
North Adams 202 205 208 211 214 239 
PRISE Ss bv auerers 429 462 495 528 561 631 
The same figures as they would appear expressed in terms of percentage of the total 


United States Market 


50/ Te % N % % 
MASSACHUSETTS 3.7968 4.0999 4.4029 4.7060 5.0090 5.8739 
BARNSTABLE ..... 0249 0223 0197 0171 0145 0315 
BERKSHIRE 1065 1063 1061 1060 1058 1182 
MEO os Sh o'shin xo 0114 0103 0093 0083 .0072 .0079 
North Adams 0202 0205 0208 0211 0214 .0239 
Pittsfield 0429 0462 0495 .0528 .0561 .0631 








HOW TO CLASSIFY A PRODUCT 








THE question has arisen a number of 
times just how one would treat the 
gures of a product sold entirely through 
jobber and therefore not traceable 
to consumer destinafion. A study was 


the 


made recently of just such a situation, 
which will be outlined briefly. 

The product was of small unit value 
($1.50). However, the merchandise of 


rs of a similar classification, 
We had available the 
sales figures of this product by states, 
but we knew that jobbing in a great many 
sections was inter-state and hence that 
these figures were pratically un- 
«} h- 7 - . » 
usable in that form unless we could group 


its competit 


sold for 75 cents. 


state 


the states into sections which would be 
more or less self-contained as to jobbing. 
After studying the jobbing situation we 
grouped the states in the following man- 
ner: 
Vew England States 
Maine 
New Hampshire 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Island 


Connecticut 


Rhode 


1, 


South Atlantic States 
Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North 
South Carolina 


Carolina 


Georgia 


Florida 

Viddle Atlantic States 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

East North Central 
Ohio 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

East South Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West North 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Central 
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for Augus 
Pacifiic States 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
Mountain States 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


We found that in each section the trade 
was practically served by jobbers in those 
sections and hence the sales figures of 
these sections could be used with some 
degree of accuracy. 

We then translated the sales figures of 
these sections into percentages of the total 


S. business. The following was the 
result : 
Actual Sales 
i 
New England ................ 6.97 
Middle Atlantic ............... 31.59 
South Atlantic ................ 8.74 
LOT a re 26.08 
LO a 1.16 
lee kr 6.63 
Wreet SB, SEA) ince evicccccas 4.22 
Mountain States ........... 2.89 
Pacific States .....ccccesecces 11.73 
RAGA. , kvbnasnsnp saeanenn ns 100.00 


This product had never been considered 
a luxury. Primarily, it was believed that 
anybody would and could spend $1.50 for 
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by districts with the percentage of 

tribution of population (the factor rs 
had been previously used as a mar} 
guide.) We found the differences |. 
some cases plus and in other Cases mien! 
and then added these differences irrespe 
tive of whether they were plus OF ming 
This gave us a figure which coyjd 1 
called “Total Difference” or “Varia 


ae! 


F ‘ _ Variation 

In the case of population, this figure y 
44.43. . 
We then compared in the same Way { 


percentage of distribution of Class I me 
ket, Class II, Class III, Class IV, Cy, 
V and Class VI markets. These Comper; 
sons are shown in the chart below. |. 
you will see, Class V_ shows the leas 
variation of any one of the factors «. 
the six market classifications, wih 
variation of only 16.20, os 
We made this comparison in order ; 
determine the factor or market index 
which would most nearly parallel th. 
actual sales. Since Class V market ; 
composed of 90 per cent of the distridy. 
tion of all income tax returns and 10 per 
cent population, this parallel illustrate 
that even a product of low unit value my 
be a luxury if the relative price is 
compared to that of its competition, 
Income therefore is one of the majo 
factors in determining its market. It ; 
very logical then to use the Class \ 
index as the yardstick by which to gaug 
the expenditure for advertising and sellis 


effort by sections, states or Cities, 












Advertisers and agencies will find th 
results most interesting if they check thei 
own sales figures or sales of clients i 
the manner described above. For co 
venience a checking chart all set up rea 
to enter sales percentages for any desired 
product and calculate the difference b 
tween them and the percentage distrit 
tion of the six classes of markets. 
will help to classify the product, t 
to determine just how much import 
























































. it. We, however, now realized that a_ the factor of income plays in sales resis 
Nebraska sales price 100 per cent greater than that ance. This comparison, of course, loses 
Kansas of its competitors, carried the product into its significance if all sales effort has been § crea 

West South Central the luxury class. concentrated on any one section of th 
Arkansas We made the following comparison to country or 1 distribution has not Det 
5% determine just how much of a luxury obtained in certain sections. It will, how: fF upp 
Louisiana this product was and to also prove the ever, for a national advertiser with maf li 
Oklahoma point to the manufacturer. We compared tional distribution point out some interest g 
Texas the percentage of distribution of his sales ing facts. 
AN EXAMPLE OF HOW TO USE THE CHECKING CHART 
(Jn Order to Determine More Accurately the Classification of a Product.) .. ) 
1 
Actual | 
Sales Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 Class 6 
“ % Diff. % Diff. % Diff. % Diff. % Diff. % Dif 
NEW ENGLAND...... 6.97 7.19 22 7.61 64 8.03 1.06 8.45 1.48 8.87 1.90 975 2m 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC.. 31.59 2203 9.56 23.88 7.71 25.74 5.85 27.60 3.99 2945 2.14 37.28 Sé 
SOUTH ATLANTIC... 8.74 12.80 4.06 11.65 2.91 10.51 1.77 9.37 .63 8.23 51 779 MS x 
EAST N. CENTRAL... 26.08 20.80 5.28 21.43 4.65 22.05 4.03 22.67 3.41 23.29 3.30 21.79 42 
EAST S. CENTRAL.... 1.16 7.55 6.39 6.52 5.36 5.50 4.34 4.47 3.31 3.44 2.28 3.25 20 i} 
WEST N. CENTRAL... 663 11.10 4.47 10.52 3.89 9.95 3.32 9.37 2.74 8.80 2.17 6.18 A 
WEST S. CENTRAL.. 422 9.25 5.03 8.29 4.07 7.32 3.10 635 213 5.39 1.17 4.38 16) 
MOUNTAIN STATES. 2.89 3.28 .39 3.26 .37 3.25 .36 3.23 .34 3.21 .32 1.49 14 L 
FPACIVIG SLA Cesk sss 11.73 6.00 5.73 6.83 4.90 7.66 4.07 8.49 3.24 9.32 2.41 8.09 36 1 
100.00 100.00 41.13 100.00 34.50 100.00 27.90 100.00 21.27 100.00 16.20 100.00 21M 
PREPARED CHECKING CHART FOR READER’S USE 
a ad 
Actual 
Sales Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 Class e. 
% % Diff. % Diff. % Diff. % # «Diff. % Diff.  % Di 
SECTION 
RN es xcsaavdvees 7.19 7.61 8.03 8.45 8.87 9.75 
RN ANE a cco ob oaxines were 22.03 23.88 25.74 27.60 29.45 37.28 
ee eee 20.80 21.43 22.05 22.67 23.29 21.79 
eT ee 7.55 6.52 5.50 4.47 3.44 3.25 
Sa. tecphwes cis encaeeese 12.80 11.65 11.51 9.37 8.23 7.79 r 
MBE ee ew eduweves se 6.00 6.83 7.66 8.49 9.32 8.09 ; 
West S. Cent. ............ 9.25 8.29 7.32 6.35 5.39 4.38 
DOSE INs AMES cciieab es eans 11.10 J 9.95 9.37 8.80 6.18 
ee re er ere 3.28 DEO wses 3.25 3.23 3.21 1.49 od 
1 eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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HOW TO INTERPRET THE GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A CITY 








Facity or county has 1.5473 per cent 
[' {the population of the United States it 
ald naturally foliow that, to be a 
? ictly average locality, it should have 
7 per cent of all the income tax re- 
wns; in the same manner, 1.5473 per 
ont of the tote ul income tax returns for 
somes over $10,000. In other words, 
sgoretically the size of the town or coun- 
' y sold determine its share of medium 
comes and also of high incomes. In 
wer practice, however, this is very 
jdom the case it will be found that a 
y gener rally 5 has more or less 
an its normal quota. It consequently 
upds to reason that wherever you find 


5.1663% of the 


10.8051% 
16.9405% 


pW YORK CITY has 
‘EW YORK CITY has 
EW YORK CITY has 


of 


‘erefore is has more than ¢wice its share 
and 
the 


class more 


its 


incomes, 
of 


i the middle 


an three times share large 


somes, Now refer to the chart of index 
Class1 Class 2 
Vew York City ....... 57302 68579 


asmuch as Class 1 is based upon 90 per 
population and Class 5 upon 90 per 
nt of all income tax returns, and Class 
is predicated on the basis of 90 per cent 
i all incomes over $10,000, these three 
asses reflect then the same general pic- 
we as the basic factors ot percentage of 
wpulation and percentage of income tax 
returns show themselves. In other words, 
the index numbers from Class 1 to ( lass 
show a proportion of increase or de- 
rase that indicates how far above or 
dow average the city or county in ques 








%¢ inspection of the index numbers of 


‘aven city or area has been made, it 
| reflect the general characteristics 


the 
of the 


percentage of all in- 
come tax returns than population, you 
have a city with more than its share of 
middle incomes, which is there- 
fore above the average in its middle 
classes. Ii, however, a city shows a 
lesser percentage of income tax returns 
than population, it apparent that its 
middle class incomes are below average. 
The degree of variance above or below 
from the city’s theoretical normal aver- 
age indicates how far above or below it 
is in the middle classes. This same process 
of reasoning holds true for the percentage 
of large incomes, that incomes over 
$10,000. Let us take some examples: 


a city with a higher 


\- 
Class 


is 


is, 


total U. S. 
total U. S. 


incomes over $10,000 in the U. S. 


Population. 


income tax returns in the 


numbers given below for New York City. 
It will be immediately seen that the facts 
brought cut by the quoted percentage are 
clearly reflected in the six index numbers 


for New York City: 
Class3 Class 4 Class 5 Class 6 
79857 91135 102412 157631 
can roughly be characterized as a lower 


class city or county. 

li Class 5 is the largest number, the 
city or county can be characterized as a 
middle class paced 

3ut if the largest 
6, then it should 
a luxury class city. 

There are broadly speaking six general 
types of communities disclosed by the 
three basic factors and reflected by the 
index numbers in Class 1, Class 5 and 
C ‘lass 6. 


number is in Class 


be characterized as 


tun is with relation to its middle or The following are the six general types 
pper classes of income. of communities determined by the order 
he index number in Class 1 is the of importance of these three index num- 
rgest number of the six classes, the city bers, with a typical example: 
rst Second Third Typical Example 
| Quality Luxury l‘all River, Mass. 
Luxury Quality Northampton, Mass. 
} Popular Luxury Des Moines, la. 
y Luxury Popular Detroit, Mich. 
ury Popular Quality Cleveland, 
ixury Quality Popular New York, N. Y. 
The above outline must be taken only which should be helpful to any manufac- 
ts most general terms, but when a turer in planning any sales campaign or 


to a newspaper that desires to confine its 
advertising solicitations to merchandise 
best suited to the market it serves. 
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HOW TO EVALUATE A SHOPPING OR INFLUENCE 
AREA 





) find out the percentage of the U. S. 
n market that any given trading, influence 
ping area represents in any or all 
six different clases of commodities, 
imply add the county index numbers of 

counties included in the area and point 








Class 1 Class 2 
fampden ........... 2973 3165 
Tanklin Nita wcss es 437 439 
mpshire ........., 632 575 
ringheld Area ..... 4042 4179 


‘wringlield area — .4042%@ = .4179% 
bk means that for a cheap necessity 
wl staple, the Springfield market 
tarket 4042 per cent of the total U. 
arket for that class of commodities. 
vol moderate priced necessity or 

"resent —_— the Springfield mi: arket 
ak S 4179 per cent of the U. S. 
tt for that class of commodities. 











we 
a quality priced necessity or cheap 


Then translate into terms of percentage 


off four places to the left. 
say that the shopping area of Springfield, 
Mass., consists of the three counties of 
Hampden, Franklin and Hz umpshire, the 
following would give you a picture of the 
relative worth of the area. 


For example, 


Class3 Class 4 Class 5 Class 6 
3358 3550 3742 3431 
441 443 445 326 
518 461 404 489 
4317 4454 4591 4246 

of the U. S. market and you have: 
A3I7% 4454% 4591% .4246% 
luxury .4317 per cent of the @. S. market. 


For a fancy priced necessity or mod- 
erate priced luxury, .4454 per cent of the 
U. S. market. 

For a_quality-priced gee 
staple .4591 per cent of the U. S. 


or non- 
market. 


For a fancy priced exclusive yt of 
high unit value 
2. 


4246 per cent of the U. 
market. 








FACTORS OFTEN USED TO DETERMINE BUYING 
ABILITY AND WHY WE DISCARDED THEM 





(THERE are sO many various factors 

that are continually being used singly 
or in combination to evaluate markets 
that it is impossible in limited space to 
discuss all of them. I am, therefore, 
limiting this discussion to the factors more 
commonly used in the better known sys- 
tem of market or buying power indices. 
Each factor is discussed solely from the 
viewpoint of using them as qualifying fac- 
tors of quality in connection with the 
consumer market for merchandise of 
general appeal. 

The following is a list of the more 
widely used factors and my reasons for 
not using them in the construction of the 
Key to Consumer Buying Ability. 

NUMBER OF BANKS :—This factor 
indicates where part of the money is kept 
and most of that not active. It does not 
indicate active wealth of the population 
living in that particular community. 
Wealthy residential sections have nowhere 
near the proportion of banks that  busi- 
centers have. Brookline, Mass., 
would be a poor town if rated by the 
number of banks it has. Banks have a 
tendency to follow business and industries 


ness 


rather than wealth as it exists in the 
homes. 
BANK DEPOSITS, TOTAL :—This 


factor is subject to the same criticisms 
Number of Banks. It has also the 
disadvantage that deposits would be dis- 
torted by heavy commercial accounts and 
would again have a tendency to over- 
emphasize the industrial center. The fig- 
ures are not available for every city, con- 
sequently the marketing factor would be 
incomplete. 

BANK CLEARINGS :—These figures 
are limited to certain cities and are also 
distorted by duplication. The same check 
may clear through many different towns 
and cities and be recorded in all of them. 
The figures are also limited to a check- 
ing business and include corporation 
checks as well as individual checks. Here, 
again, we would have an over-emphasis 
of the industrial centers. 

DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL AC- 
COUNTS :—This factor is subject to the 
same general criticism as Bank Clear- 
ances with this exception, that it elimi- 
nates duplication between various cities 
because a bank account can only be 
debited at the place of deposit. Bank 
debits indicate where the money comes 
from, and not where it goes. Large cor- 
poration checks may be going out of 
town. An individual salary check first 
would be debited to the corporation pay- 
ing the check and consequently if the in- 
dividual paid his bills with checks it 
would be debited to his account. The 
same money would be accounted for twice 
in this case. 


as 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS :— 
This factor is subject to the criticism 


that figures for the deposits are not avail- 
able in all parts of the United States. 

Individual savings do not indicate active 
money but money possibly laid away for 
the proverbial rainy day. 

NUMBER OF SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITORS :—This is subject to the 
same general criticism as Savings Bank 
Deposits. It indicates conservation rather 
than active buying power. For example, 
the New England States have 90 savings 
bank depositors for every 100 population 
while the Middle Atlantic States have 
only 68 savings bank depositors for every 
100 population. You could hardly say, 
therefore, that the New England States 
had more active buying power than the 
Middle Atlantic States which consist of 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

VALUE OF MINERAL PROD- 
UCTS :—These figures do not take into 
consideration the cost of production, They 
represent a gross business. It con- 
ceivable that the cost of apparatus and 
equipment may have increased tremen- 
dously, wages may have been reduced as 
a result and the gross volume of business 
increased. Therefore, this factor does not 
represent the money passed on to the in- 
dividual in that community and available 
for consumer buying. The protits might 


is 





also go to a parent organization in 


some 
other State. These figures are only avail 
able by counties and cities over 10,000 
population. This factor, unless used with 
the value of other items of production 
in the United States becomes only val- 
uable to mining districts which flourish 
in the United States. 
ALUE OF FISHERY PROD- 
UCTS :—-The same general criticism as 


the Value of Mineral Products holds true 
for this factor. It only applies to the 
seaboards of the United States and 
tain fish canning centers. 

THE VALUE OF FARM CROPS: 
—These figures do not take into con- 
sideration the cost of 1aising or equipping. 
Bumper crops may mean a loss to the 
individual. For example, take the cot- 
ton crop in the South. Comparative 
poverty has been the result a number of 
times with a bumper cotton crop. There 
has been a distinct attempt to curtail 
crops in order to keep the price up. 
Various prices of fertilizers, supplies and 
farm labor may cut into the farmer's 
profit more heavily in his bumper years 
than others. This factor again deals only 


cer- 


with the agricultural sections of the 
United States. 

VALUE OF LIVE STOCK :—The 
same general criticism holds true with 
this factor. The figures are based on 
a gross business with no regard for vary- 
ing cost of raising. The factor only ap- 
plies to cattle raising counties in the 
United States. 

VALUE OF MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS :-—This factor is based on 
a gross business and not a net business, 
and it has all the general faults of the 
Value of Mining Products, Fishery 
Products, Live Stock, etc. 

VALUE ADDED BY THE MANU- 
FACTURE:—These figures are only 
available by counties and cities over 


10,000 population. All profits may go to 
a general office in some other city. Wages 
may have been reduced. Money that has 
been expended in sales efforts also has 
been expended other cities, therefore, 
the figures do not mean that wealth is 
passed on to the people in that commu- 
nity and available for consumer buying 

This factor is also applicable only to the 
manufacturing centers. 

TOTAL VALUE OF PRODUC- 
TION :—Including Value of Mineral 
Products, Value of Fishery Products. 
Value of Farm Crops, Value of Live 
Stock, Value of Manufactured Products. 
This factor represents the value of pro- 
duced wealth and represents only geo- 
graphical locations of production. It does 
not include the many other sources of 
wealth and income accruing from whole- 
sale trade, retail trade, professional serv- 
ices and personal services. Also, non- 
production items such as insurance and 
banking. These factors can not, there- 
fore, be used without including all of 
these other sources of income. 

NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL 
WAGE EARNERS :—This _ factor 
available only by counties and cities over 
10,000 population. It would tend to em- 
phasize the industrial cities and under- 


1S 


emphasize the residential cities. It does 
not take into consideration the wage 
scales in some cities that are higher than 
others. Industrial cities in the South 
with a low wage scale would be given 
over-emphasis and a city in the North 


with a high wage scale would be under- 
emphasized. 

NUMBER OF UTOMOBILES, 
TOTAL :—Some cars are purchased for 
business, some for transportation and 
cthers for pleasure, and some for com- 
bination of the above reasons. A com- 
modity that is a necessity on the farm, 
a nuisance in the big cities and possibly 
a luxury or a pleasure in the suburbs, 
certainly is not a fair guide for all the 
United States as a buying ability indi- 
cator. These figures are also subject 
to the criticism that they are the result 
of the sales efforts of private corpora- 
tions and may indicate how good a selling 

(Continued on page V) 
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CLEVEL AND pnw Me area...... 124 
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L OU rod shopping area 





’ (Mo.) shopping 





NCISCO shopping 
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NE Ww AR K shopp ing 
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ORLE ANS ae area. 


shopping area. 
Adjac Sey “Si8a5 <b nes 
MEMPHIS shopping 
aoe jing area. ; 


( (a. ) ‘shop i ing , area 








the shopping area shopping area, with the 
-roper and Adjacent cago, Philadelphia, 
tions gives an interest- and Detroit ll 
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area populations limits exceeds that 
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New York area, pcr capita large income 
] l 


in itself larger in the city proper. 


nsely larger in in- Twenty-nine of 
any other entire tories are above the 


' All Large 
ncome Income — 
Popu- Tax Tax KEY 


lation Returns Returns Class I 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


of U.S. of U.S. of U.S. of U. 





Total Total Total Total 

NEW YORK CITY shopping area. 70509 133586 211845 76817 
a SE sa cseeewehsderee 51663 108051 169405 57302 
d o pesseceene 18846 25535 42440 19515 
“AGO shopping DPR i cvcceses 34393 70754 87716 38029 
uébatoddaedsease 26346 55546 71334 29266 

8047 15208 16382 8763 

TTTETIT ITT TL 28205 34298 56875 28814 

bpeseeesuce 17411 21591 37098 17828 
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27204 40170 51037 28501 

apesvewesnesces es 6858 12290 14405 7401 

20346 27880 36632 21100 

21145 34430 25018 22474 

5555 13900 12088 6390 

seb seo eben 5590 20530 12930 16084 

5641 26446 21780 16722 

Sonwweoceeeees 0925 21697 17792 12002 
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eeeseecedeoceoeve 12575 30088 34754 14326 

9046 18320 21984 9973 
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2495 13658 18495 12611 
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ieepebaes ane) 6s0x 7226 12739 15071 7777 

i 3916 2149 1817 3740 
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CONSUMER-BUYING ABILITY OF 75 LEADING SHOPPING AREAS 


Class VI Ratio to U, §, 
Per Ce a Per Capita 
of U Ail Large 


Tot a Incomes looms 
197711 189 300 
157631 209 

40080 135 





82384 206 255 
66835 211 271 
15549 189 204 
54008 122 202 


35126 124 213 
18882 118 183 





148 188 

179 21 

35003 137 18 
24631 163 118 
11435 250 218 
13196 132 83 
21166 169 139 
17105 199 163 
4061 101 85 
32536 239 276 
20690 203 243 
11846 334 362 
17895 109 148 
12697 99 16 
129 125 

134 152 
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40 67 
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Adjacent territory ..-+seeeees 
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All Large 
Income Income 
Popu- Tax Tax 
lation Returns Returns 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of U.S. of U.S. of U.S. 
Total Total Total 
4867 5860 4272 
2471 5037 4129 
2396 823 143 
4573 2672 1528 
1443 1419 827 
3130 1253 701 
4521 6865 6745 
2786 5378 5332 
1735 1487 1413 
4468 6485 5943 
1574 2574 2309 
2894 3911 3634 
4307 5717 4705 
1678 2679 2203 
2629 3038 2502 
4180 5395 6952 
928 1573 2145 
3252 3822 4807 
4145 6641 4368 
2484 4551 3348 
1661 2090 1020 
4114 6880 7101 
1409 140 3356 
2705 3740 3745 
4101 7210 6121 
2232 4050 3831 
1869 3160 2290 
4062 2722 3096 
1640 2324 2803 
2422 398 293 
3978 3803 3278 
1451 2916 2768 
2527 887 510 
3974 4659 4277 
1249 1983 1804 
2725 2676 2473 
3933 4560 3058 
2162 4027 2862 
1771 533 196 
3902 2167 1747 
929 1471 1262 
2973 696 485 
3865 2520 1883 
1742 1655 1302 
2123 865 581 
3810 4860 4324 
1036 1823 1529 
2774 3037 2795 
3412 3483 3027 
1521 2639 2411 
1891 844 616 
3192 3185 1765 
1152 1882 1294 
2040 1303 471 
3116 4491 1060 
958 1688 459 
2158 2803 601 
3063 3744 2470 
1251 2342 1509 
1812 1402 961 
3038 2811 1405 
972 1836 968 
2066 975 437 
2994 4478 1960 
1883 2781 1219 
1161 1697 741 
2933 2028 1393 
1362 1540 1106 
1571 488 287 
2881 5663 2215 
1407 3496 1227 
1474 2167 988 
2714 2893 3509 
1246 1377 1713 
1468 1516 1796 
2708 4369 3553 
1601 2690 2180 
1107 1679 1373 
2609 3356 4434 
1263 1686 2227 
1346 1670 2207 
2562 2610 1816 
935 1414 1078 
1627 1196 738 
2476 2228 1460 
861 1544 1086 
1615 684 374 
2456 2206 4177 
833 1244 1396 
1623 962 2781 
2448 2188 1362 
840 1622 991 
1608 566 371 
2389 2325 2391 
1095 1568 1968 
1294 757 423 
2268 2692 2415 
1074 1338 1518 
1194 1354 897 
2179 2596 2106 
494 1206 1541 
1685 1390 565 
2086 2829 913 
919 1612 612 
1167 1217 301 
1866 2176 2325 
1161 1653 1788 
705 523 537 
1855 2084 2274 
991 1396 1521 
864 788 753 
1794 2359 1599 
816 1658 1098 
988 701 501 
1639 4237 3641 
1352 3371 2941 
287 866 700 
1541 1694 1564 
1003 1468 1357 
538 226 207 
1410 1288 780 
1146 1192 721 
264 96 59 
1106 1746 3234 
614 1398 2568 
492 348 666 
1239 1532 1498 
933 1180 1156 
306 352 342 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 
Class V Class VI Ratio to U. S. 


Class I 


Class II 


of U.S. 
Total 


Class III Class IV 
Per Cent Per Cen 
of U.S 

Total 


t Per Cent 
. of U.S. 
Total 


Per Cent Per Cent Av’ge Per 
fU.S. All 


of U.S. of U.S 


Total Total 
5761 4332 
4780 3963 

981 369 
2862 1833 
1421 889 
1441 944 
6631 6523 
5119 5077 
1512 1446 

6283 5796 
2474 2236 
3809 3560 
5576 4665 
2579 2151 
2997 2514 
5274 6675 
1509 2023 
3765 4652 
6391 4346 
4344 3262 
2047 1084 
6603 802 
2967 3161 
3636 3641 
6899 5919 
3868 3671 
3031 2248 
2856 9112 
2256 2687 
0600 6425 
3821 3348 
2770 2636 
1051 0712 
4591 4247 
1910 1749 
2681 2498 
4497 3146 
3841 2792 
0656 0354 
2341 1963 
1363 1229 
0978 0734 
2655 2081 
1664 1346 
0991 0735 
4755 4273 
1744 1480 
3011 2793 
3476 3066 
2527 2322 
0949 0744 
3186 1908 
1809 1280 
1377 0628 
4354 1266 
1615 509 
2739 0757 
3676 2529 
2233 1483 
1443 1046 
2834 1568 
1750 968 
1084 0600 
4330 2063 
2686 1280 
1644 0783 
2119 1547 
1522 1132 
0597 0415 
5385 2282 
3287 1245 
2098 1037 
2875 3430 
1364 1666 
1511 1764 
4203 3469 
2581 2130 
1622 1339 
3281 4252 
1644 2131 
1637 2121 
2605 1891 
1366 1064 
1239 827 
2253 1562 
1476 1064 

777 498 
2231 4005 
1203 1340 
1028 2665 
2214 1471 
1544 976 

570 495 
2331 2391 
1521 1881 

810 510 
2650 2400 
1312 1474 
1338 926 
2554 2113 
1135 1436 
1419 677 
2755 1030 
1543 643 
1212 387 
2145 2279 
1604 1725 

541 554 
2061 2232 
1356 1468 

705 764 
2303 1619 
1574 1070 

729 549 
3977 441 
3169 2782 

808 659 
1679 1562 
1422 1322 

257 240 
1300 843 
1187 764 

113 79 
1682 3085 
1320 2373 

362 712 
1503 1472 
1155 1134 

348 338 


for 
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WHY OTHER FACTORS 
WERE DISCARDED 





(Continued from page III) 








job was done in this or that locality and 
not the possibilities of that section. 

NUMBERS OF PASSENGER 
CARS :—This factor is subject to the 
same general criticism as the Number of 
Automobiles. The farmer’s car, which 
is probably both for business and pleasure 
purposes, is classified as a pleasure car, 
hence these figures‘do a city injustice as 
the need for an automobile on the farm 
is far greater than the need for an auto 
mobile in the city. 


NUMBER OF PASSENGER CARS 
EXCI.USIVE OF FORDS:—Of the 
three automobile indices this is the best. 
However, it is subject to the same criti- 
cism as the others in lesser degree. If 
this factor were considered, however, one 
should eliminate Chevrolets, Stars, Whip- 
pets, etc., from the figures before they 
could be used as a true luxury index. 
Even so, you would still have the tend- 
ency of under-estimating the worth of 
the cities because of the fact that there 
are thousands and thousands of people 
in the cities, chiefly in the highly con- 
gested cities like New York, who can well 
afford a good automobile but owing to 
the congested conditon, refuse to acquire 
something which they consider to be a 
common nuisance. 


NUMBER OF WIRED HOMES :— 
The Government figures are only available 
by counties and towns of 10,000 population 
or over. The figure is not direct evi- 
dence of wealth or ability to buy. It is 
only a vague reflection of the quality 
market which dces an injustice to the 
rural sections with over-emphasis on the 
cities. The figures again only reflect 
the activity or lack of activity of various 
business services of electrical companies 
in different sections of the country. 

NUMBER OF ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING CUSTOMERS :—This factor is 
subject to the same criticism as the Num- 
ber of Wired Homes. It is compiled by 
the individual concerns and reflects 
chiefly their own individual activity or 
lack of activity. 

CIRCULATION OF 30 NATIONAL 
MAGAZINES :—This factor is subject 
to varying amount of sales and promo- 
tion effort of various types of magazines 
in the country, and is a question of 
weighting, that is, just what importance 
should be given to the farm magazines, 
to the small town magazines and to tHe 
big city magazines. This would be a 
matter of a human guess. The list of 
thirty national magazines which is com- 
monly used as an index shows for exam- 
ple, only 5 per cent of the circulation in 
the Boroughs of New York. While New 
York has 10 per cent of the population 
it is certainly far above the average in 
their buying desire and ability. This fac- 
tor, therefore, does not contribute any- 
thing as an index of buying ability. 


CIRCULATION OF ANY SMALL 
GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL MAGA- 
ZINE:—The same criticism that applies 
to circulation of thirty national maga- 
zines applies to the circulation of an in- 
dividual magazine. It reflects the results 
of particular sales effort or lack of sales 
effort of the individual publisher. It 
does not follow that because a man reads 
the X magazine he is a better prospect 
than the reader of Y magazine or the 
reader of a newspaper. 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES:— 
This factor is not compiled by the Gov- 
ernment and is not available for all towns 
and cities. There is a duplication in this 
factor between business phones and home 
phones. The highly prosperous residential 
section would not be given the proper 
emphasis and a business section would be 
given over-emphasis. These factors 
represent the individual sales effort or 
lack of effort of a selling corporation. 
It is easily conceivable that certain tele- 
phone companies in different sections of 
the country do a better job of selling their 
communities. We also have a number of 
cases where there are two phone systems 











VI Editor 





in a given city. This, of course, means 
a tremendous over-emphasis of those 
cities because of the fact that people 
ofttimes have two phones in order to be in 
communication with the rest of the city. 

NUMBER OF HOME PHONES :— 
This factor is subject to the same criti- 
cism as the business phones with the ex- 
ception, however, there would not be the 
duplication between business and home 
phones. 

NUMBER NATIVE WHITE POP- 
ULATION :—This factor is not an in- 
dicator of the quality market inasmuch 
as Japanese, colored people or any na- 
tive of Continental Europe, etc., may be 
just as good prospects as poor native 
whites. Evidence of this can be found 
if anyone will stand in front of a store 
or shop in 125th street, New York City, 
and watch the buyers of quality merchan- 
dise. These factors are also only avail- 
able at census periods. 

LITERATE NATIVE WHITE 
POPULATION :—These figures are only 
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NUMBER OF RETAIL OUTLETS: 


—This is a good index of accessibility or 
as a guide for salesmen to shoot at. 
This factor, however, indicates where the 
people buy and not where their homes 
are. 


It also represents a quantity fac- 
tor and not a quality factor. In major 
segregations the number of retail outlets 
practically parallel population. It does 
not act as an indicator to buying ability 
between individual cities. For exam- 
ple, there are the same number of drug 
stores in Oswego, N. Y., as there are in 
Auburn, N. Y., yet Auburn does twice 
the amount of drug business that Oswego 
Then, again, within the city limits 
we find the greatest number of retail out- 


lets per thousand population in the poorest 


section of the town. Highly residential 


cities would be greatly under-estimated 
by 


retail outlets. For example, the 
Oranges, N. J., on the basis of retail 


outlets would be vastly inferior per capita 
to the Bronx, N 


he A 
VALUE OF FARMS AND FARM 
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include value of all manufacturing plants 
and their equipment, value of all retail 
stores, office buildings and homes. This 
would be an impossible task and if you 
could compile it, it would mean very 
little as an indicator of active spendable 
income. 

So much for the factors which were 
not used in connection with the con- 
struction of the Key to Consumer Buying 
Ability. 

The factors used were only two. One 
a quantity factor-population, which is the 
most basic factor we have representing 
quantity of human beings. These figures 
are compiled by the Government every 
ten years with scientifically projected 
estimates from year to year between 
census periods. There are about 35 per 
cent of all the states in the United States 
that conduct a state census between the 
Federal Census Periods, so we have a 
fairly accurate estimate each year. 

The quality factor used is the number 
of income tax returns; we do not use 
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wealth. It is flexible in that jf th 
ber of incomes over $10,000 are i 
acts as a still finer segregation y 
quality of the market. The cornecsa . 
the chief objections to this facto; 7 
wealth factor is in the power fy 
Internal Revenue Department wit | 
tendency of raising the minimum ord 
quirements we find that fewer 7 
reporting income taxes each year * 
situation would automatically be corr 
if all people who made $1,000 a med 
more income were forced to repon ss 
income to the Government withoy 
essarily affecting the minimum on wh 
an income tax should be paid, ’ 
A good way to judge factors thta mig 
be valuable in any buying power inp 
is to apply them to an individual Prosp : 
For example, Prospect A is a liters 
native white. He lives in a house whi 
has a telephone in it (the house my 4 
a boarding house), and which js ‘a 
wired for electricity. There is a fy 
two blocks away. He has a Savings 




























































available at census periods and are not BUILDINGS:—This factor indicates a the amount of income tax paid or the a bank account. 190 
estimated between periods by the Govern- latent wealth or asset that cannot be amount of income on which taxes have Prospect B paid an income tay qf #0 
ment. Because a person cannot write classified as quick assets or spendable in- been paid, for these are not as good $10,000. The question is whether of ) 
English it does not follow that they are come. It does not mean that because barometers of consumer wealth as the the indirect evidence of buying abil 
not prospects for advertised merchandise. a farm is a valuable piece of property number of people reporting incomes. The of Prospect A is worth more to the sie 
For evidence of this, the Campbell Soup and has some yaluable buildings on it, reason for this is that an income of man in soliciting his business than { 60 
Company found that they had an extra that the farm is producing a large in- $40,000 offers only a slightly better mar- direct evidence of the annual Paced 
heavy sale of their soup in the illiterate come or profit to the farmer which is ket for general merchandise than an in- Prospect B. Why strive to arrive at sq 
and foreign section of Chicago. Also, available to spend on merchandise. It come of $5,000. ig formula based on circumstantial evided 30 
the Armstrong Linoleum Company has might indicate, however, a good market The number of income tax returns is which will approximate direct evideog 
sold extensively in some parts of the for that type of merchandise classed as not infallible as a factor. It is, however, when we already have direct evidence. 20 
country to the foreign and illiterate ele- farm supplies and equipment. To the aver- the most accurate guide we have in believe that more information on incom, Ui 
ment. This factor does an extreme in- age farmer his farm has first call on his segregating those people who have a tax returns in a more usable form wo 
justice to the northern industrial cities revenue for its requirements and upkeep. given amount of money coming in every be far more valuable to business in gt sd 
which have the larger percentages of for- If this factor is used, one must also use year from those people who have not. It eral as a guide to its effort than all @ 
eign population. similar factors for the city which would is the most direct factor indicating active the indirect evidence put together. Py 
0 
WHY INCOME TAX RETURNS ARE BEST QUALIFYING FACTOR EXPRESSING ABILITY} ° 
TO BUY . 
+0 
0 


NCOME tax returns are not recognized 

by all eccnomists as an accurate guide 
to the income of the people. It has been 
stated by many that the farmer’s income 
is greatly underrated by income tax re- 
turns because of his method of bookkeep- 
ing. That is, it is declared that his liv- 
ing and upkeep expenses are charged 
to the cost of running his farm and that 
any income reported is in reality a net 
income and not a gross income, and hence 
is underestimated. 

Undoubtedly there is truth in this 
statement. However, we find quite sim- 
ilar situations in the city and non-farming 
sections. For example, here are some 
vf the occupations which may include 
living expenses in whole or part: 

Railroad conductors, hotel employes, 
domestic servants of all kinds, restaurant 
employes, nurses and hospital employes, 
retail grocers, retail butchers, in fact all 
retail food dealers, janitors and apart- 
ment house superintendents, traveling 
salesmen with food and lodging at com- 
pany expense, and last but not least, the 
younger generation who are living at 
home without expense and holding posi- 
tions which give them an income too 
small to be taxable but nevertheless worth 
considerable as spendable revenue. 

This group alone is a most important 
group and with the radical changes in 
the social viewpoint toward women and 
gainful occupation, we find an ever-in- 


creasing number of modern girls holding : 
living : 


remunerative positions and_ still 
at home. This is particularly so in the 
larger and less conservative cities. Most 
of this unreported income is available to 
spend for personal adornment and amuse- 
ments. 

All of these factors tend to underrate 
the true active or spendable income of 
the metropolitan centers—plus the 


in the cities which lead to an increased 
activity of spending. The Browns try 
to keep up with the Joneses. This of 
course, leads in many cases to living up 
to every nickel of their income and in 
some cases even more than their income. 
Installment selling has of course had its 
part in encouraging this. There are 
without doubt more people living above 
their incomes in the cities than on farms. 
On the other hand, we have cases of 


under-spending where people become 
isolated from their set. A millionaire 
living in close proximity to thirty or forty 
other millionaires will live more nearly 
in accordance with his income than a 
millionaire isolated on a farm. We have, 
therefore, two cases of underestimated 
income—on one hand the farmer and on 
the other hand the urbanite. It is my 
humble opinion that these two balance 
each other and in the end the percentage 
distribution of income tax returns give 
us a relative picture of where the active 


call attention to Chart No. 1 which 
shows the relationship of the per capita 
income tax returns to the size of the 
city or density of population. This chart 
shows that the per capita income tax re- 
turn increases with the increased density 
of population in a remarkably regular 
fashion. 

Now, if you believe that there is no 
economic relationship between density 
of population and income, how can you 
account for this parallel ? 

On the other hand, if you do believe 


ship between these two factors, then y@ 0 
must also believe that the average ruj 











sections of the country (by this I : 

not mean suburban) would have i ¢ 

lowest per capita income—and accordi 

to the Federal Income Tax Reports thi CHA 

do. da 
Chart No. 2 shows the per capita largy aual 


income tax returns in the same kind 
comparison as Chart No. 1. By large i 
comes I mean incomes of $10,000 3 
more. You will again note the surprisi 





















































in- ; 
determinable factor of social competition : 
































income is, more accurately than any other that with density of population comes in- regularity with which the large ee" . 
economic factor or factors available at creased social competition, more active increases with the size ot the city, Tir 
present. and remunerative business, higher wages, Tate of increase, you will note, is @® 
In support of this opinion I wish to  etc., and that there is a definite relation- more pronounced. 
9 g o 9 g 8 . 
a ~ & ; 
rs nt Be . 3 
e35 : D] ° 3 sy 
4 S fs 5s «4 
22 a 3 7 =e 
<2 8 oF & se e$ ; 
zt ss SS 83 s3 } 
BS g : 7 88 3% 
Distrieurion of Porucarion US: *100% 
55-007 7-227 | 4857) 5227 11277 4907| — ‘11544 
o ~Trarasooriin” oa-att incor max harvans US 2100 % 
25-657 10-087 6957 7-957 18-059 83807 22527 ) 
Diécanvren-be. UNCOMES OF MORE THAK tisooo | US: =/00% ee 
19-227 8167 6547 | 7457 16-907 9917 31-16% 
‘ : ; returns and 
CHART I1I—Rural sections having 55 percent of the total population, have 25.65 per cent of all income tax aad f 
19.22 per cent of tax returns on incomes of more than 10,000. Forty-eight percent of all income tax returns are 2 
by the three largest group of cities, having 27 percent of the population. | 
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each one of the seven population groups 
are in buying ability for the six general 
classes of merchandise. 


nytt No. 3 shows the percentage dis- 
son of the three factors used in the 
i Consumer Buying Ability. By 
of cities and rural, namely population, 


; tax returns and incomes over You will notice here again the striking 


regularity in the relationship between the 
size of the city and its degree of per cap- 


+ No. 4 shows the degree above 5 ; y 
ita buying ability. 


idow the United States average that 





ALL INCOME TAX RETURNS — PERCAPITA-~COMPARED WITH 
THE AVERAGE FOR.THE U.5.—ARRANGED BY 
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(HART I—Where people are thickly concentrated, the per capita number 
dall income tax returns rises proportionately and regularly. Even the 





HE first step is to determine as accurately as possible which 
of the six classifications best fits your product. The figures 
under this class in the chart are the only ones that you use. 
When this is determined, comparison can be made between the 
buying power of any city or trading area and your sales or ad- 


vertising circulation by the following method: 


Take your sales figures or your advertising circulation figures 
of the particular city or trading area under consideration. Trans- 
late these figures into a percentage of your total figures for the 
United States. Carry these figures out four places beyond the 
decimal point (i.e. If your sales are about 2 per cent, you might 
have an actual figure something like this, 1.9837 per cent). 


The next step is to point off four places in the buying power 
index which then becomes a percentage of the total buying power 
of the United States. 
centages. 


You now have two comparable per- 
A comparison of these two percentages will imme- 
diately show you whether you are placing enough sales or ad- 
vertising effort on that city or trading area. Any group of cities, 
counties or trading areas can be compared by merely adding 
together the figures of the various cities or counties that make 
up the area or group. Then follow a similar process as outlined 


above. in 












































capita larg mullest cities are above the national average, while the thickly populated 
ime kin rural districts are far below the national average. 
By large 
$10,000 2 
1e surprisi 
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note, is LARGE INCOME TAX RETURNS-PERCAPITA- COMPARED WITH 
THE AVERAGE. FOR THE U.S.— ARRANGED BY POPULATION 
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More than $10,000, the precedence of the areas of dense population is 














even more marked. 
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CHART IV—All city areas are above the national average in ability to 
buy products of every economic grade. 
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“KEY” PRESENTS AN ACCURATE SALES INDEX 


When Compared Against Actual Retail Sales Reports of Pennsylvania, This System Has Sp) 
Variation Than Any of Nine “Yardsticks’’ Now Employed 
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| order to compare the relative total state. With the actual sales as well in the six classes of Key to Consumer the 35 retail shopping areas unde 
accuracy of the Key to Consumer 4s all of the index systems reduced to a Buying Ability, were treated as six dif- parison is done. The percentage jo, 
Buying Ability with the other existing comparable basis by counties, the next ferent systems. We conducted what : of the Key to Consumer Buy; 



















oe 
well-known systems which were designed step was to arrange the counties by retail might be compared to a trial. heat, the s 43.21 per cent. This represen | 
for the same purpose, we took the only shopping areas and add those for each winner to be entered in the finals with rdw of 0.18 per cent. System 4 4 
reliable method available, that of check- shopping area together in order to have the other eight contestants. a difference of 2.25 and so on, Te 

ing the various systems against the figures a total percentage for each shopping area. Class 3 index was the winner of this ferences then are added for each ¢ 
compiled annually by the Internal Reve- The reason for this step was that the trial heat, or comparison, This is as it the 35 shopping areas, in order to 


nue Department of the State of Pennsyl- Pennsylvania sales figures represent fig- should be theoretically, since you would total variation or difference from { 
vania, namely the total amount of retail ures at the point of sale, and the various naturally expect that the index best suit- or par that each system is, The 
business done in each county for Penn- index systems represent the buying pow- ed for reflecting the distribution of all ing chart gives the names of e 
sylvania. er of the people at the place of abode. retail business would be somewhere be- 35 areas and the percentage dis 
’ The state of Pennsylvania, by the way, Therefore, to bring the two sets of fig- tween the two extremes, low-priced of the actual retail sales volume wid 
is the only state in the United States, ures to a comparable basis we grouped necessities and high priced luxuries. the par for our comparison. It sh 
which reports annually the total retail them in Retail Shopping Areas. For this (Class 3) is therefore as you would ex- the percentage distribution of th 
business by counties. This is due to the purpose the county groupings of the re- pect. It is composed of equal parts of the ferent systems under comparison, |: 
fact that the state has a sales tax in cent study of the J. Walter Thompson Quantity Factor (population) and Qual- shows under the heading of “Differ, 
operation, and each merchant must report Company entitled “Retail Shopping ity Factor (Income Tax Returns) in a_ the actual difference between each 
his volume of business in order to pay Area” were used. After this was done 50-50 weighting. and par. The bottom line of the tg 
his tax and obtain a license to do business we had 36 comparable shopping areas. In the final test, therefore, we com- shows the totals of the percentage 
for the following year. These figures However, we find that the Philadelphia pare Class 3 of the Key to Consumer each system which is 100 per cent, xd 
unfortunately are not available by classes shopping area extends not only over five Buying Ability and eight other systems as the total difference. 
of commodities but are given in two divi- counties in Pennsylvania, but also eight with the distribution of the actual re- 
































































i Class 3 of the Key to Consune§ 
sions only, namely, total retail business counties in New Jersey. tail sales volume of the State of Pennsyl- ing Ability comes closest to pa ral 
and total wholesale business. The retail Not having actual retail sales figures vania. The eight other systems are all the actual total retail volume othe 


business is the division we are partic- for the eight counties in New Jersey, well known and have their advocates. 


1 : in the 35 shopping areas. It has th 
ularly interested in. This not only in- we were forced to eliminate the Philadel- We have merely designated these by let- 


est degree of variation of the nix 


cludes all merchandise sold at retail but phia shopping area from our comparison. ters of the alphabet in order that their tems. The analogy follows that if Al 
also all service business or trades such as This leaves us actually 35 shopping identity may not be disclosed, inasmuch depicts as closely as it does th : 
bootblacks, barber shops, etc. areas, all on a comparable basis, on as it is not the intent of this article to tribution of 7 retail business they A 
In order to reduce these actual sales which to base our test. emphasize the weakness of any particular classes 1, 2, 4 and 5 and 6 will as f 
figures in the state of Pennsylvania to a The following chart shows the actual system, but to point out the tested merit pict quite accurately the distributix BI 
basis for comparison they were translated tabulation. The first column is the per- of the Key to Consumer Buying Ability. the five general classes of merc 


into percentages of the total figure for centage distribution of the actual retail The next step is one of actual compari- that each represents. B 
the state which is represented by 100 per volume of business of the state of son. That is, the calculating of the differ The names of the counties include BU 
cent. The next step was to reduce all Pennsylvania. This is the yardstick with ence of each retail shopping area with the each shopping area in this compaq CA 
of the various index numbers of all of which we will check all of the various par figure of actual sales. For example, may be found in the book entiled 9 ! 
the systems to the same basis, namely in’ systems. The six sets of index numbers in the Pittsburgh Retail Shopping Area Shopping Areas” by J. Walter Th CE 
terms of percentage of the index for the for the State of Pennsylvania as given 43.39 per cent of the Retail Business of | son 





COMPARISON OF PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL SALES AND NINE INDEX SYSTEMS }¢; 








Note—All Index Figures Represent Percentage of Total Pennsylvania Retail Sales and Indicated Sales Quotas 

Key to cc 

Consumer Buying CC 

Ability, Class 3 System “A” System “B” System “‘C”’ System “D” System “E” System “F”’ System “G” System 

Actual -———-—~——_, - ~ - _ A — oe _——— — — os A — peel —_ panies 

Sales Differ- Differ Differ Differ- Differ Differ Differ- Differ b od 
Index Index ence Index ence Index ence Index ence Index ence Index ence Index ence Index ence Index 

Pittsburgh Shopping Area 43.39 43.21 -18 45.64 2.25 45.39 2.00 48.91 5.52 38.60 4.79 30.64 12.75 30.90 12.49 42.20 1.19 3918 @w 

Wilkes-Barre Shopping Area 4.35 5.98 1.63 5.78 1,43 5.85 1.50 4.59 .24 6.94 2.59 4.96 61 5.23 88 5.37 1.02 6.62 | 

Harrisburg Shopping Area 4.20 2.93 1.27 2.79 41 2.78 1.42 2.91 1.29 3.24 96 4.93 73 4.23 033.49 71 (323 

; Seranton Shopping Area... a 4.08 5.29 1.21 5.32 1.24 5.34 1.26 4.79 71 5.45 1.37 4.76 68 4.86 78 5.03 95 $41 | x 
' Johnstown Shopping Area. ?....... 3.88 3.67 21 3.19 69 3.23 6S 226 162 3.93 05 3.00 88 3.79 09 «3.57 3137 

Lancaster Shopping Area 3.06 2.30 .76 2.25 81 2.19 .87 3.02 .04 2.59 .47 3.98 92 3.42 .36 2.96 10 2.47 u 
Reading Shopping Area... ‘ 2.92 3.06 14 3.09 17 3.03 11 4.00 1.08 3.08 16 3.97 1.05 3.73 81 2.94 02 0 312 
Altoona Shopping Area.. . 2.56 2.42 14 2.33 .23 2.38 18 1.59 .97 1.94 .62 2.51 .05 2.97 41 2.87 31 2.49 

Pottsville Shopping Area............ 2.56 2.79 .23 2.54 .02 2.59 .03 1.84 72 3.51 95 1.61 95 3.18 -62 2.04 54 i U 
Allentown Shopping Aovs. . ‘ 2.53 2.14 .39 2.00 .53 1.93 .60 2.97 44 2.27 .26 2.53 2.58 05 1.99 .54 2.26 
Easton & Bethlehem Shopping jan. ; 2.45 2.42 .03 2.43 .02 2.43 02 2.51 .06 2.85 40 2.80 .32 2.44 .01 3.12 67 2.60 

Erie Shopping Area............. .. see 2.51 19 2.50 18 2.48 162.91 59 ~=—-2.40 08 3.44 1.12 2.66 303.442 
York Shopping Area..............-- 2.27 1.73 54 1.63 64 = 1,59 68 2.35 08 2.28 01 2.20 93 2.89 62 72 #155 198 
Du Bois Shopping Area...... sai 1.94 1.79 15 1.44 50 1.47 47 1.07 .87 1.89 .05 1.62 32 2.54 -60 1.75 19 1K 
Shamokin Shopping Area.... - iss 1.94 38 1.87 31 1.90 34 (1.43 13.01.94 38 = 1.53 032.22 66 1.81 25208 
New Castle Shopping Area.. ; 1.47 1.54 07 1.63 .16 1.66 19 1.30 17 1.69 22 1.43 .04 1.32 15 2.12 65 = 1.53 

Oil City Shopping Area 1.36 1.34 02 1.36 oe 1.36 eC 1.45 09 = 1.29 07 1.85 49 = ~=—«*1.78 42 ~=—«'1.40 ete oF) 
Williamsport Shopping Area 1.26 1.33 07 1.42 16 1.43 17 1.43 17 1.16 10 2.01 85 1.64 3 1.61 35° (148 
Sharon Shopping Area........ 1.18 1.27 .09 1.17 01 1.18 sin 1.03 15 1.50 32 1.67 49 1.46 28 1.85 671.33 

Bradford Shopping Area... ~ 99 09 1.02 06 1.03 .05 1.18 .10 94 14 1.43 3! 1.29 211.27 19 (1S BS 
Lockhaven Shopping Area..... a 1.05 .99 .06 95 10 .99 .06 .58 47 92 13 1.46 41 1.38 P 83 .22 10) 

Lebanon Shopping Area....... 1.03 75 28 70 33 .70 33 72 31 84 19 1.34 st oe 21 76 2 8 GT, 
Lewiston Shopping Area..... ~— 88 .78 -10 67 21 .69 19 49 39 -92 -04 1.20 32 1.30 42 61 27 9% 
Chambersburg Shopping Area : 80 70 10 5 26 53 27 .58 .22 95 15 1.38 58 1.40 60 68 12 86 

Meadville Shopping Area...... ve 71 81 10 82 11 84 13 65 .06 77 06 1.32 61 1.29 58 85 06 «= 86 
Carlisle Shopping Area............. .71 68 03 67 04 67 04 63 .08 68 03 1.52 21 1 aR 51 54 7 ( 
Bredierd County Shepeing Ares. 65 59 .06 52 13 53 .12 .29 36 68 .03 1.55 90 §=1.14 49 66 o | 

Warren Shopping Area....... 64 57 07 53 Al 52 12 71 .07 .74 .10 1.13 49 85 .21 71 07 a | 
Berwick Shopping Area... 58 49 09 42 16 42 16 31 .27 69 it ©6102 44 91 33 55 03 = 
St. Marys Shopping Area ; 56 54 02 52 04 52 .04 43 13 66 10 63 .07 AO .04 62 06 
Lehighton Shopping Area. 55 1.06 51 1.06 51 1.11 56 .36 .19 1.01 56 .42 .13 91 .36 59 04 1.06 
Stroudsburg Shopping Area 42 25 17 22 20 22 20 27 15 29 13 68 26 48 06 Ss eo 
Binghamton Shopping Area. : 36 45 09 43 07 45 09 11 25 .45 09 75 39 67 31 21 05 4 
Tioga County Shopping Area. 2 38 06 31 01 32 ae 13 19 48 16 96 64 77 45 3400 * 
Gettysburg Shopping Area... ; .32 31 1 24 08 25 07 .20 12 43 11 77 45 71 39 17 * 








*Totat Pennsylvania Shopping Areas. 100.00 100.00 9.54 100.00 12.18 100.00 13.08 100.00 18.30. 100.00--15.98 100.00 30.37 100,00 28.48 100.00 13.00 100.00 ® 










*Fxcluding Philadelphia Shopping Area. 
Italic figures represent excess of index over actual sales; 





roman figures represent excess of actual sales over index. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 








H oO W Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 



































: Sma} ; CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
= EN WMINONS 7. 5 Sis a.) ia ae 6's we:0 8. ere <4 AaleS wud na era hea Page I 
— - COVINGTON ...... 332 267 202 137 72 79 
bow the index numbers were calculated ..........2..ccccceeecees Page I CRENSHAW .._._.. 174 137 100 63 %6 27 
ow to interpret the index RNIN 60% dre due axcwcaadiibantitneee Page II ———— OOS 285 = fe = a 
Magee fgow to classify a product... 0.6... eeee eee eee essere esses “9 seme, ae OS aealat 450 402 345 287 230 148 
Buying 4 ow to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............00055 Page III nis eas ae plas er atian’ per pe oot - = 
ee ae 4 
system A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES ELMORE Sta sale 214 172 130 87 45 34 
SO On, Th eee eeeee . 
for ph LASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. po | ee 424 357 290 223 156 92 
os to fag \SS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. a -—- BREST Ree Hs 7 re ye — a = 
‘om th . e.¢ ee 
is. The i HASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. FRANKLIN ......... 188 149 110 71 32 28 
Of each o Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. animes Ai ere = pe * = < = 
ane IASS 4Fancy priced necessities and staples. SU iiecectesess Se 148 111 74 37 29 
1. It shor: Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. HENRY ...... Pe 175 138 101 64 27 28 
of the rin 14SS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. a aaa sovceecee re = on = - = 
arison, a $ ‘ od ee SR tak iene e 6s 
“Die ASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. JACEOGONM ....<..<.: 299 236 173 110 47 37 
"en each s asic factors used in these calculations, U. S, Government estimates of population JEFFERSON yese tan 3151 3164 3178 3192 3205 3278 
rf the tabu! hong “S ‘ late oon Revenue ‘Beaten snstbitien of income ran 1924 ic Bessemer .......... 198 207 216 225 234 269 
percitial ; : : — Birmingham ....... 1902 2089 2276 2462 2649 2711 
eT Cent, 2 PS eee 147 116 85 54 a = 
LAUDERDALE .... 360 299 238 176 11 
Consumer} ALABAMA Florence .......... 109 103 97 91 85 68 
> tO paral oe , 7a ? LAWRENCE ........ 203 160 117 74 31 41 
ime bre Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 1 anteingelsGcaae seein aaa 252 207 162 117 72 55 
It has the CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 Opelika ..i....... 46 43 40 36 33 23 
the tAUABAMA .......---- me. vig we up lll ss ll CS = Pe 
does ef AUTAUGA .....---- 4 4 po = 30 3¢ 6 MACON ............ 180145 110 75 40 31 
iness the @|EALDWIN «....-.-- Hee te - 7° b+ 41 MADISON 433 356 279 -—S( 201 124 121 
6 will bn BARBOUR ......... 244 197 150 103 56 41 oe 8s 53 24 35 *6 77 74 
distribwinll @Etiaula ....---+-. 46 41 37 32 27 16 MARENGO ||... 276 223 170 117 64 58 
f mane AS 187 151 115 79 43 35 MARION ........... 195 153 112 100 28 35 
BULLOCK’... 1 7S 16 7B 28 MARSHALL 012 2790 2226S (0S 
ies iE soot ; MOBILE ........... 941 869 798 726 654 680 
nis compel DUE arses scares 239 192 146 100 33 48 Mobile 580 580 581 581 582 607 
ntikd ag CALHOUN ......... 432 369 305 241 178 173 MONROE 330 190 41 92 43 37 
Valter Ted AMMiston we... eee 175 164 152 140 129 123 MONTGOMERY | 661 632 603 574 545 611 
ater “$CHAMBERS ........ 352 279 207 134 61 57 Sanenmenry <n 443 466 489 312 377 
CHEROKEE ........ 169 132 96 60 23 26 MORGAN 5) ge 357 300 242 184 127 60 
oo rae 172 137 102 67 32 37 | Se gala tail 44 41 38 35 32 11 
meng CHOCTAW ......... 175 138 100 62 25 6a .........-.-. i 156 118 80 43 36 
CLARKE ........... 201 161 121 80 40 “4 PICKENS .......... 203 160 118 76 33 33 
MS ee 187 146 106 65 24 21 PIKE 258 209 161 * 112 63 95 
) oe | = = 36 = o _ “reg 53 48 44 40 35 79 
‘EERE 25 20. 148 94 ~ATDI ~ ‘2 
—=iCOLBERT .......... 294 248 203 157 111 — four tt = ee oa bo - = 
— eeeeeeeees 63 60 57 53 50 63 SAINT CLAIR Oi algae 199 160 121 81 42 26 
wecumbia ........ 38 37 36 35 34 2 Oe FS 
CONECUH ......... a1 825 45 SUMTER I] 9s se 
OD eal 112 88 o 40 16 12 TALLADEGA |... 346285 225———s‘i1065———s«éd 80 
Bess is: Talladega ......... 61 54 48 41 34 42 
me ml pee TALLAPOOSA ..... 226 181 136 91 46 39 
Toler eit] CLASS CLASSI CLASS IT CLASSI | CLASSY CLAD EZ Wernation TUSCALOOSA ..... 468 397 326 255 184 206 
: TUSEMOONE 2 cdccsss 116 117 t) me 121 139 
59.18 WR O— © bres Quer 10000 Phpviation 407 Li i* 6 eee 475 398 321 244 167 115 
6.62! WASHINGTON ..... 108 85 62 39 16 12 
3.25 $ A OD ee 236 188 140 92 44 54 
54) ig 0% o- ' © Lites Under (0000 Population and Rira/ 307 WENO ci cscicecs 122 98 74 49 25 17 
37 
= ur B--—------@ %ra/| Srare of Alabama 2 om “aie 20% ARIZONA 
A ee i ae ne 3519 3384 3250 «= 3116 = 2981S «1336 
a OF On ta ee 125 102 79 56 33 17 
_ a COCHISE ..000000..2. 459 442 425 407 390 203 
et. S| - DEE ie coasiduianns 103 102 102 101 100 49 
iy ee SRE 89 99 109 119 129 63 
- @ COCONINO ......... 99 104 108 112 117 70 
sei af. lot Sas edvcgieneks 280 295 311 326 341 80 
a t oS ae care 73 82 91 100 109 24 
~) & my Rc. dbus 72 86 100 113 127 27 
ie ie 20% quamem............ 85 71 57 42 28 9 
133 ia i, GREENLEE .......... 131 113 95 76 58 25 
3 Oma ‘ MARICOPA ......... 1031 968 906 843 780 448 
i 2 ip - ON" ae 365 414 463 512 561 302 
a 2 a IS) 54 54 55 55 55 20 
‘a "4 he 4on jo a a 162 158 154 150 146 27 
“ Pi i Winslow ......... 44 61 77 93 110 13 
t oe bi Dav os-cs cance 367 373 379 385 391 209 
‘yy \. @ 50% pee 241 253 265 277 289 154 
9 : He 7 ie RR pies ae 167 146 125 104 83 39 
6s * N SANTA CRUZ....... 133 117 102 86 70 29 
a : *y son Nogales .......... 52 53 54 55 56 19 
7 2 i) weal. WE ses sissis 266 296 327 357 387 106 
106 0% : 04 fy ae ere ee 57 72 87 102 117 29 
'§ F a. ere gras | ae 146 132 118 104 55 
‘9 mm 2 Sa ame 46 53 61 69 76 37 
Al 7 3 ae ; 907. 
‘a se) ARKANSAS 
00.00 { This ch AREANGRS | 5 o.ccccce- 15154 12866 10578 8290 6002 4666 
~y a the relative variation of the State of Alabama above or below ARKANSAS ......... 204 181 156 133 110 50 
> sy States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of Ee 46 50 54 57 61 22 
10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchan- A: 186 154 122 89 57 45 


dising class. p> yp Se 80 64 49 33 17 16 
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How the index numbers were calculated ....................0000. Page I 
How to interpret the index numbers ................cccccccccecs Page II 
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How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
TLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 








































Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


ARKANSAS—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


oo ot a er 305 249 192 137 81 51 
ee ee ee 30 26 23 19 15 8 
Siloam Springs .... 24 22 20 18 16 8 

| eae 137 111 85 58 32 26 
SEREERINN 5.554% 45 5.0 32 29 25 21 18 12 

INDE 3 eee 137 114 92 70 47 36 

Nt 103 82 2 42 21 26 

CN ot 147 118 89 60 31 27 
Eureka Springs ... 23 20 17 14 11 9 

1: SS er 173 143 113 83 53 40 

Er ere 216 178 140 103 65 38 
Arkadelphia ...... 31 30 29 28 27 10 

O° Ge 235 190 144 100 55 33 

CLEBURNE ......... 105 84 62 et) 19 15 

CLEVELAND ........ 96 76 56 35 15 14 

COLUMBIA ........ 240 193 146 100 53 48 

Ko): aa 177 140 103 66 29 27 

CRAIGHEAD ......... «© 356 307 258 209 161 66 
Jonesboro ......... 96 101 106 111 116 34 

CRAWFORD ........ 217 182 146 111 76 27 

CRITTENDEN ....... 267 216 164 114 63 57 

>a 171 142 113 83 54 26 

ee rr 125 104 82 60 39 35 

A Ore 190 163 134 107 80 42 

i, {ee 172 140 109 77 45 26 

FAULKNER ........ 238 193 147 102 57 54 
ee Le 43 40 38 36 33 31 

FRANKLIN .......... 152 122 93 63 33 17 

lo. ee 87 68 50 32 13 10 

GARLAND .......... 214 199 182 167 152 137 


Hot Springs ....... 107 115 124 132 140 126 
EC is vy cde s+ 91 72 53 34 15 10 
: GREENE ........... 224 189 153 119 84 42 
Paragould ........ 61 61 62 62 62 23 
HEMPSTEAD ....... 270 221 172 125 76 54 
Hope Turirrrrreere 47 47 47 47 47 26 
HOT SPRING ...... 156 127 98 69 40 24 
Malvern .......... 37 34 31 28 25 10 
low) 2 ee 157 127 97 67 37 17 
INDEPENDENCE .. 190 155 121 87 52 56 
Ds sn einen « 108 85 62 38 15 12 
Pi \e <a e 216 179 143 107 70 55 
NS ere 37 36 36 36 35 24 
JEFFERSON ......... 543 493 443 393 343 306 
Lk ee 198 215 231 247 264 231 
JOHNSON .......... 175 142 109 76 43 34 
LAFAYETTE ...... 133 108 84 59 34 42 
LAWRENCE ......... 189 157 125 92 60 35 
NS Bt oes ning 5 nse 253 204 156 108 59 39 
LIN eee 166 131 96 61 26 18 
LITTLE RIVER .... 143 116 89 62 35 19 
fi sre 204 165 126 87 48 33 
EE ists Ses Kee 293 238 183 127 72 56 
MADISON .......... 116 91 66 40 15 13 
i 79 62 45 28 11 9 
a 223 202 180 158 137 160 
MISSISSIPPI ....... 465 397 328 259 191 142 
Blytheville ......... 90 87 85 82 79 55 
a 182 150 118 85 53 31 
MONTGOMERY .... 87 69 51 33 15 10 
NEVADA ......... ; 188 151 115 79 42 24 
| 25 24 23 21 20 5 
NEWTON ........... 91 71 51 31 11 10 
of le ty? er 171 157 143 129 115 158 
Sree 34 41 47 53 60 86 
RES 81 64 46 28 11 9 
ee | | Sa 418 366 312 259 207 117 
SS eee 94 103 112 121 130 66 
3 a 97 77 57 37 17 11 
Ol joy 207 176 145 114 83 22 





Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. § CL y 


for August 18, 1928 























































PREM. incised ae dawas cs 129 103 78 52 %6 

Los «ott anees 32 27 23 18 13 
Pe tS. Seep Sass oa 215 176 138 99 60 

Russellville ....... 43 40 38 35 32 
yl) ae 156 126 97 67 37 
i |< 1082 1096 1111 1125 1139 

ee eee 689 762 835 908 98] 

N. Little Rock ..... 135 129 124 118 112 
RANDOLPH ......... 139 110 82 54 25 
SAINT FRANCIS ... 256 209 163 117 70 
EE 6.65 0d 9h a oss 136 111 86 61 36 

1, PPB 103 81 60 38 16 
| | Pre 114 89 65 40 15 
SEBASTIAN i) 461 420 380 34] 

LS 279 281 283 285 287 
See 156 129 102 75 47 
| Ere 87 68 50 31 12 
icc ig ce ekess 69 54 39 24 9 
| ES Serene 274 310 345 381 417 

Mm. orede ... «.. 139 172 205 238 
VAN BUREN ........ 109 85 61 37 13 

Percentaee = 
Venunew | CLASS I CLASS I CLASSI | CLASSI | CLASSY J CLAssm jan L 
50% e___-® Crriey oven s@000 poruLaTion 50% (L: 
© “© Cirse$ vnoen 000 rorvdarion avo Runa. Sou 
407 qe ae canes ote Toras| srare oF anizona 4 tor 
30% a 02 
207 re d 
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This chart shows the relative variation for the State of Arizona above « 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of ext 
merchandising class. 
Percenrace I 
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This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Arkansas abr 
or below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more PoP 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State 
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Explanation of the theory 
How the index numbers were calculated 
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to interpret the index numbers 
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necessities and staples. 

s and low priced non-staples. 


(LASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate pric 
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ed luxuries and non-staples. 


luxuries and non-staples. 


(LASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


surce of basic factors used 


fr 1925 and U, S. 


in these calculations, 


ARKANSAS—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


WASHINGTON 295 245 196 
Fayetteville ....... 52 51 20 
ll 306 249 192 
SUS ere 27 26 25 
WOODRUFF ....... 181 148 116 
NS 201 161 121 
CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA ....... 38834 45761 52688 
ALAMEDA ......... 3788 4333 4879 
ee rrr ere 308 363 418 
RIED. o-s.a.0'6:6.6:4-0-0 608 659 711 
Hayward ......... 39 49 59 
STS tv 3g 45) 2414 2777 3141 
SNE adie 0 5-0 «4-400 2 2 2 
 ) ee 55 54 53 
a 277 277 276 
ee ee 108 111 114 
ND errr 38 47 56 
RIND re 6 ols 4 6:60:90 17 20 23 
CALAVARAS ....... 44 45 45 
ree 84 89 94 
| ae 21 26 32 
CONTRA COSTA .. 622 700 775 
BMIIER ois bw ss.cs 44 57 69 
ee eee 209 231 253 
DEL NORTE ....... 26 30 34 
ELDORADO ....... 47 50 54 
Placerville ...... 18 23 28 
a 1458 1581 1705 
I So. cs'w atv eke 35 46 57 
RS ov cls das 00 552 627 702 
ee 103 102 101 
Se eee 24 29 34 
HUMBOLDT ....... 370 418 464 
5 65 :50:6'e. 08's 148 169 191 
IMPERIAL ......... 375 365 352 
cd eee 54 57 61 
RMUOINCD> 6.60:c 00-000 63 66 70 
ee ee 57 66 75 
a 63 65 67 
ee 622 733 843 
Bakersfield ees 232 283 334 
| DCE ere 63 125 188 
.... aaa 190 181 172 
er a neatine tthe 60 67 74 
ey ee 38 38 39 
MABBEN: ..ooc25... 85 106 127 
LOS ANGELES 12703 15978 19253 
Alhambra ......... 123 174 224 
Berbenk .......... 37 56 74 
Glendale .......... 237 337 477 
Huntington .. 66 109 152 
Inglewood ........ 49 83 117 
ong Beach ....... 917 1146 1375 
Ss Angeles ....... 9973 11828 13683 
fonrovia ......... 60 7 88 
Pasadena ........., 589 770 950 
RS gece. 138 145 152 
Redondo Beach 56 76 90 
Santa Monica ...... 187 218 249 
eae 133 143 153 
oe. ........ 99 142 184 
EN dss ain oa 107 107 107 
ana 29 36 43 
a ge 269 325 380 
ee 2 79 95 
MERE OSA Se 22 25 28 
DOCINO ...... 216 223 229 


146 
49 
135 
23 


83 


U. S, Government estimates of population 
Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


78 
37 
37 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 





CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 








MEBRCED 2.020.066 223 238 252 268 283 64 
pO Pere re 45 58 70 82 95 18 
re 38 38 38 38 38 4 
>. ree 7 6 6 5 4 4 
MONTEREY ........ 259 284 310 335 360 286 
Monterey ......... 57 65 74 82 90 71 
Pacific Grove ..... 31 36 41 46 51 40 
pe te Cee 47 57 67 76 86 68 
| ree errr 180 176 173 169 165 99 
RE ali eo aan gore 70 78 86 94 102 59 
Pi oy 83 98 113 127 142 46 
Grass Valley ...... 41 45 49 7. 56 19 
ORANGE ........... 768 957 1145 1333 1523 879 
De Seer 69 98 128 157 186 107 
Fullerton. ...<.sc0. 56 81 106 131 156 89 
pe err er 54 67 80 92 105 61 
Santa Ana ......... 194 241 287 333 380 218 
ts: | rr 178 207 237 267 296 77 
iy hi) |. Se 56 68 80 92 104 16 
RIVERSIDE ....... 519 516 513 510 507 444 
a er orrre 40 41 42 42 43 37 
ee 200 219 237 255 274 238 
SACRAMENTO 999 1164 1329 1495 1660 1044 
Sacramento ........ 713 868 1023 1177 1332 833 
SAN BENITO ....... 80 82 84 85 87 72 
eee 30 36 43 49 55 45 
SAN BERNARDINO 748 786 823 861 899 705 
CONE Sa cs eden dare 43 44 45 46 47 37 
COI yo 30 5 6k0'ses 74 81 88 95 102 79 
pe rae 91 102 113 124 135 105 
San Bernardino .... 210 229 248 266 285 221 
SAN DIEGO ........ 1268 1327 1385 1444 1503 1471 
Escondido ....:... 18 21 23 25 28 27 
eee 958 1007 1057 1106 1155 1134 
SAN FRANCISCO .. 5698 7285 8873 10461 12048 16937 
San Francisco ..... 5698 7285 8873 10461 12048 16938 
SAN JOAQUIN 891 978 1064 1150 1237 868 
StOGMtOt ~...6005 60's 441 492 543 593 644 451 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 195 199 203 207 211 100 
San Luis Obispo... 64 77 91 105 118 53 
SAN MATEO ....... 368 457 545 633 722 861 
Burlingame ....... 59 96 133 170 207 248 
Redwood City .... 43 51 59 66 74 89 
San: Mateo: ...<5<.. 70 95 120 144 169 201 
SANTA BARBARA... 454 507 560 613 666 851 
Santa Barbara ...... 237 290 343 396 449 576 
Santa Maria ........ 41 48 55 62 69 88 
SANTA CLARA .... 1014 1099 1185 1271 1356 1409 
CIA oda Sha ve 30 34 38 41 45 47 
Palo Alte ....6..4. 73 104 134 164 195 202 
ee oe 352 291 229 167 106 109 
SANTA CRUZ ...... 239 252 266 280 293 150 
Santa Cruz ..i....% 100 109 117 125 134 66 
Watsonville ....... 57 72 87 102 117 58 
vanmron| CLASSI | CLASS I [CLASS I [CLAss IW] CLASSY] CLASS MI} or 
130% 130% ° 
e -+--©® CITED OVER +Q.000 PRPULATION 
120% 120% 
110%) 110% 
1002 100% 
902 90% 
802 802% 
702 70% 
60%) 60% 
50% 502% 
404 401% 
307) x 
20% 20% 
10% 10% 
US. AVERACE SPVORAGE 





























This chart shows the relative variation of the State of California above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 


merchandising class, 
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HOW 
RNIN BOR CRONE RENIN ee c's oe ces faa ek deca u'eWeGwiens aaa Page | 
How the index numbers were calculated ........................ Page I 
How to interpret the index numbers ................cccccccecces Page II 
Se es EN ew. cance yes An eeu aie edts ss oe sen beau ee Page II 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas .................... Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations, U. S. Government estimates of population 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL Na. 6 


tS 5 ee 105 128 151 174 197 52 
OE ae re 34 43 52 61 70 18 
XE rae 16 21 27 32 37 5 
| 4k 6 er 149 188 227 265 304 55 
of a 450 505 561 617 672 134 
CT cn ccae eee 233 231 229 227 225 51 
| (aaa 463 472 481 490 499 292 
Healdsburg ....... 26 32 38 44 50 28 
Petalama ......... 70 87 104 121 138 77 
Sante Rosa ........ 90 105 120 135 150 85 
STANISLAUS ...... 481 466 452 437 422 222 
OS Se eee 110 123 136 149 162 81 
7 37 44 51 58 65 32 
Cpe. 90 91 92 93 94 37 
«| |S aren 111 108 105 101 98 54 
OS rae 15 17 19 21 23 12 
[2S es 32 35 39 42 45 24 
5 1 by 17 15 13 11 9 2 
(  * \ . Se 529 549 570 590 610 200 
IRD oes ease 34 37 40 43 46 35 
Porterville ........ 43 50 57 64 71 22 
SS ee 38 46 54 62 70 21 
WME Tb i ore Hebs% 63 76 8&9 102 115 35 
TUOLUMNE ........ 63 78 94 109 124 37 
VENTURA .......... 273 312 352 392 431 403 
i. SS 47 55 63 70 78 73 
Santa Paula ...... 43 52 61 69 78 72 
IA os is ite she 54 79 103 127 152 142 
ED ws a ic 158 171 184 197 210 125 
Woodland ........ 45 56 67 78 87 52 
es en he 96 106 116 125 135 66 
Marysville ........ 66 75 84 93 102 49 
COLORADO 
COURIRADO  ..cccccse 9075 9291 9506 9723 9939 6316 
ee 145 125 106 86 66 19 
ALAMOSA .......... 49 51 54 56 58 5 
ARAPAHOE ........ 133 122 110 98 87 32 
ARCHULETA ...... 31 26 21 16 11 7 
| Ng LOSS ee 98 77 57 37 16 14 
ESS 102 87 72 57 42 22 
BOULDER ......... 283 274 265 255 246 124 
| | 108 115 122 129 136 67 
Longmont ........ 57 56 55 54 53 26 
CHAPPar .......... 70 72 74 76 78 21 
CHEYENNE ........ 31 26 21 16 11 3 
CLEAR CREEK .... 20 18 16 13 11 9 
ci 6) eee 72 59 46 33 20 11 
wt ye lk ® eee 43 34 26 18 9 8 
CROWLEY . - 61 50 40 29 18 17 
oe nn cen e 19 17 15 12 10 2 
SA eis istics iu oe 94 83 73 6 5 17 
ara 2728 3241 3754 4267 4780 3963 
re 2728 3241 3754 4267 4780 3963 
DOLORES ......... 13 11 g 6 4 1 
DOUGLAS. ........... 32 29 26 23 20 7 
DD eS ete Ess 5 32 31 30 29 28 7 
Sl  < ae 64 53 42 31 20 7 
| re 424 493 561 629 698 590 
Colorado Springs .. 310 399 488 577 666 559 
FREMONT ......... 133 138 143 148 153 45 
ee 46 51 56 61 66 18 
Florence .......... 27 28 30 32 33 9 
GARFIELD ......... 66 61 56 51 46 21 
Ee 10 9 9 9 8 5 
es 27 28 29 29 30 3 
GUNNISON ......... 45 52 59 66 73 8 
HINSDALE ........ 4 3 3 3 2 0 


HUERFANO ........ 171 180 190 200 209 27 





Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5 CL Ny, 



































Ne << )  ee 12 11 10 8 7 
JEFFERSON ....... 126 125 123 121 120 
a 34 28 23 17 ll 
KIT CARSON ...... 79 67 55 42 30 
er 50 53 56 59 62 
Eeaaville ......00 49 52 55 58 61 
TA PATA. 2.05.55 98 91 85 78 7] 
ee EES 42 45 49 53 56 
LARIMER ........... 253 242 231 220 209 
eee 49 48 48 48 47 
Fort Collins ...... 84 92 100 108 116 
LAS ANIMAS. ....... 387 423 460 496 532 
|| | OARS 112 142 172 202 232 
Fi eos 79 68 58 47 36 
SE soils ws Fak are 195 172 159 126 103 
re o4 67 70 73 76 
| ee 192 184 177 169 161 
Grand Junction 85 92 100 107 114 
MINERAL .......... 6 5 5 4 3 
oe ree 53 44 36 27 18 
MONTEZUMA ..... 57 49 41 33 25 
es CLASS I CLASS I CLASS I CLASSY CLASSY CLASS WI *. ii 
90 % Otis | oven 10 000 romvharion 0% 
30% Orme tonmn® crrias ween 10@0e PorulATION ame mun. 60% 
70 % @ -—-b-— —-@ Tora drare or coronnod \ 10% 
60% Wh 
50% 50% 
40% 40% 
30 Fe 30% 
20% 20% 
10% ra Pe a] 10% 
| geen =f & \ 
US. Avensee a \. USAama 
O.. \ 
10% s \ of 
Ou. 
20% “0, 20% 
30% i K + jas 
- 
40% 7 40% 
50% \ 50% 
60% 60% 
10% \ ws 
807 10% 
This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Colorado above or below 
the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of 
than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising cla 
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Perfect coverage of Norwalk, South 
Norwalk and the Suburbs. 


Member A. B. C. Has the confidence 
of its readers, hence advertising re- 
turns. Carries 90% of the National 
Advertising in this trading area. 


THE NORWALK HOUR 


NORWALK, CONN. 
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HOW 
Explanation OE SE oa ois Wie eek ae kan ees stan ceenwanee Xéa Page I 
ee index numbers were calculated .............cccessreeses Page I 
How to interpret rr eee Page II 
NEG NNO GA ia a oN G Cone a Nievs citeeae ss nado Page II 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ..............00000- Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
cLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


HB CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
‘CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
(LASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
(LASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
(LASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Garee of basic factors used in these calculations, U. S, Government estimates of population 
jr 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


COLORADO—Continued 








Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
MONTROSE ........ 109 104 99 94 89 22 
Ere 161 134 108 82 55 84 
Fort Morgan ...... 39 42 45 48 51 87 
ar 227 216 205 193 182 51 
3” See 55 69 84 98 112 24 
aS 19 18 18 18 17 2 
(are 14 15 15 15 16 1 
ae 56 47 39 31 22 6 
EE 656 56a ee06 19 17 15 13 ll 6 
gs 134 117 99 81 64 22 
Sr 25 28 31 34 37 8 
rr 542 558 574 590 606 311 
RE eh hg 4 -60-0's.6 3 407 450 494 537 580 292 
RIO BLANCO ....... 30 25 21 16 11 3 
RIO GRANDE ..... 72 63 55 46 37 8 
la 95 87 79 70 62 14 
SAGUACHE ........ 41 36 32 27 22 12 
C—O ae 14 17 20 23 26 5 
SAN MIGUEL ...... 49 50 50 51 52 19 
ee 39 85 132 178 224 71 
SEDGWICK ........ 40 34 29 23 17 a 
a 12 11 10 9 8 1 
EE shssosees< 49 48 48 48 47 12 
Cripple Creek ..... 23 22 21 20 19 5 
WASHINGTON 114 93 72 50 29 16 
ae 525 475 425 374 324 136 
See 112 115 118 121 124 46 
SE ia a wdig's ee as 138 116 94 72 50 15 
CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT ..... 14086 15318 16550 17783 19015 19910 
FAIRFIELD ....... 3318 3555 3791 4029 4265 5531 
Bridgeport ........ 1305 1390 1475 1559 1644 2131 
eee 186 223 261 299 336 440 
Greenwich ......... 241 278 315 352 389 506 
Norwalk Tear er 275 301 328 354 380 492 
ME 556555. c6 5 4 ae 98 99 100 101 102 129 
oS ere 384 437 490 542 595 773 
OS eee 113 121 129 137 145 187 
Arcee bercent 
leeton on 


over. 70000 |Population 





60% 
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WOULD YOU 
Wear a Pair of Trousers 


With but ONE LEG? 


You Demand FULL COVERAGE 
In This Important Matter 


Then why not FULL COVERAGE 
In the Likewise Vital Matter 
Of Your Market? 


If You Would Realize the Most 
From Your Distribution Facilities 
In the Desirable Market of — 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
You Must Add to Your List— 


Che Bridgeport Times-Star 




















We have just completed a study of the 
Hartford Market. 5,000 copies of this anal- 
ysis, in book form, have been distributed to 
advertisers and advertising agents. If you 
have not received your copy we shall be 
glad to send one without charge on request. 


THE HARTFORD TIMES 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 








Elmira Star Gazette-Advertiser 
Hartford, Conn., Times 

Ithaca Journal-News 

Newburgh Beacon-News 

Ogdensburg Republican-Journal 
Olean Herald 

Plainfield, New Jersey, Courier-News 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


New York 








Chicago San Francisco 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES | 
i, 
HOW Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5 CL Nos 
i ir iN. on oa dass omh bench ba eeeehneeKeceseesee Page I CITRUS ............ 44 37 30 23 16 . Explanat 
How the index numbers were calculated ................0eceseeee Page I CS ks sone it 5 @ = ‘. . " 15 % How the 
ey, i RE “SIE EE TNUED non oo nae ccs ec scnessceceeveca Page II peg nly ne ; : : re 127 106 84 62 a 4 How to 
ET CONTR E ECE C TERT ECT TO TT Page II DADE ...........00- 1048 1185 1322 eres 1595 234) | How to 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ..............0++0- Page III ates = “— “— = — a How to 
a neds aes 33 26 19 12 5 { 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES DE i seiiss veges 171 1342 1513 1684 1855 yy 
C “1. vasiia® = Jacksonville ....... 91 1 1544 “LASS 1 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. ESCAMBIA. 371 349 326 303 380 - ms 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. Pensacola ......... 227 - = 249 256 174 “LASS 2 
: - em ’ 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. a Spades = oo a B a “ASS ¢ 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. GADSDEN ........... 201 = wif 92 55 0 o ASS 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. SE os 6.500 0 4016 20 1 9 5 9 gl 
; : . HAMILTON ........ 79 63 48 32 16 2 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. ae 83 69 56 42 28 5 ie: 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. |) 6) es 9 7 6 4 2 7 he 
sea i Mite . — HERNANDO ........ 39 33 27 20 14 § BLASS 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. HIGHLANDS |... 55 47 30 31 23 : uF i 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population HILLSBOROUGH ... 1191 1225 1259 1293 1327 1473 «* 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. Un ic hoxea 874 956 1039 1121 1203 134) is 1925 @ 
ee ee ee en eee le 6 99 78 57 36 15 3. 
= le 0 eee 264 4 156 102 47 4 
‘ EFFERSON ........ 110 8 64 41 18 x 
CONNECTICUT—Continued AFAYETTE ...... 37 29 22 14 6 4 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case SS eS ee ee 159 144 129 116 101 %) 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 Leesburg ......... 27 = = a 29 3 — 
-e 20 745 5290 5835 6216 SS SR pe 102 ? 8 7 63 180 rial 
mrstol ee lcl, 28826898830, 362 385 Ft Meyers 202.01, s 2 ¢ 8. § aaa 
SEE aitascsoans 1582 1928 2275 2621 2967 3161 +#+#\%LEON .............. 164 137 109 83 s = 
Manchester ........ 175 201 227 253 279 299 Tallahassee ....... Phe] 52 49 46 43 ¥ Palm 
New Britain ....... 627 685 744 802 860 914 - LEVY... eee 86 71 = 4 “4 UT ve 
LITCHFIELD ...... 705 712 720 728 735 910 LIBERTY .......... 39 31 l 7 8D ase 
Torrington 220 228 236 243 251 473 JNO ae 124 99 74 49 24 17 “ 
MIDDLESEX 435 448 461 474 487 48g MANATEE ......... 192 170 147 126 104 3 PIN 
Middletown ........ 208 86.219 231 242 253 292 Bradentown ....... 64 63 63 $s 62 6 Fea 
NEW HAVEN ...... 4235 4625 50155405 5796 «= 5237. «0 MARION ........... 4 = a st S og OLE 
; 7 > 239 5 | ee : 5 55 53 52 2 
Set t=0>-e0cer- = 2. oo 2 oe 7) MONROE .../....). 123 118 114 110-105 Bart 
Meriden ........... 335 366 398 429 460 416 Key West.......... .4 = 102 a a te = 
Naugatuck ......... 148 155 162 169 176 i539 NASSAU ............ 7 6 55 3 : 19 
New Haven ....... ac a C2 “oR 4 = = 30 Ped bee 
Wallingford ........ 97 111 125 138 152 136 Oo E as = - 4D icine 
Waterbury ......... 911 1000 1089 1178 1267 1145 13909 
NEW LONDON ..... 1003 1034 1066 1098 1129 872 
7 88 79 71 62 53 41 
New London ....... 270 299 327 355 384 294 109 
oo . ae 224 265 307 349 390 299 
Stonington ......... 98 105 111 117 124 94 He) 
roe ke \ | ee 244 247 250 252 255 265 
WINDHAM .......... 490 496 502 507 513 321 
Willimantic ........ 119 128 138 147 156 96 100; 
DELAWARE 909 
DELAWARE ......... 2117 2221 2325 2429 2533 2349 
+: ibe al ES ra 267 274 281 288 295 100 409 
NEW CASTLE ..... 1480 1582 1684 1786 1888 2124 
j Wilmington ........1100 1153 1206 1258 1312 1474 107 
t eS Oe catt cs 370 365 360 355 350 125 
Forcemtage Areva 607 
gnutee| ~CUASST Yr TUSSI CLASSI CAST ClAsT a 
o——_;——® Lie1| Onr 10000 Pipe/ation oa Manation 
9% a “© Corres Winder 12000 Population amd Retpa! 302 507 
@©--—}-—-@ Totah|tere of Dolattyre 
20% ne 202 " 
> \. ae 
a = — | \, 102 ay 
r wa = iJ 20; 
4 Arerage 
‘, - 109 
02 4 
; a hex New Home of Every Evening 
s mntave 
202% 20% . . 
Wilmington, Del. 
This chart shows the relative variation for the State of Delaware above or 10; 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 
of less than 10000 and rural population and the entire State of each A monument to the progress of a 20 
merchandising class. city and the faith of a newspaper. 
FLORIDA 5S cine 0 
ee 10883 10421 49 9959 «9496 = (9034~—=«:12727 18,500 daily—in the homes and 95% 
re 269 2 5 4 40 
Silanes ai: ig i ii, ai of Every Evening readers take 
EL thddastinnets 45 36 27 ¢ ¢ ‘ ; 
nea 96 79 62 45 28 14 no other daily paper. m 
BRADFORD ........ 57 46 36 25 14 13 
eS Ch ULlULnel:hLC ce! Sl BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, Foreign Representatives |] 9. 
Ft. Lauderdale .... 50 53 56 58 61 125 N f ; Atlant the U; 
CALHOUN ......... 91 72 53 34 15 10 New York Chicago Boston dente te 
CHARLOTTE ...... 2 25 22 18 15 10 ——— 
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fxplanation of the theory 


16 dow the index numbers were calculated 


1B uow to interpret the index numbers 


4 How to classify a product 


Yow to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


‘LASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
ASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
ASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


ASS 4-Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


9 

4 

6 Bass 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
i, 


§ BLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


4 wre of basic factors used in these calculations. 
1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
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U. S, Government estimates of population 












































34) eee noted TA acta 
_ : eatee 
4) FLORIDA—Continued 
H Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
4 CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
; SED 500.9 0 8ih000% 330 316 300 285 271 457 
18) 0 SS ee 198 201 205 209 212 365 
17 § OSCEOLA .......... 88 74 61 47 33 24 
# | PALM BEACH ..... 334 351 366 381 398 1147 
% § Lake Worth ...... 14 23 32 40 49 149 
13 Palm Beach ...... 13 19 25 31 37 111 
n West Palm Beach.. 176 192 209 225 241 702 
17 PASCO .........005, 94 78 63 47 31 21 
34 | PINELLAS ......... 467 487 507 527 549 1753 
216 Clearwater ........ 46 49 53 57 60 193 
7 Saint Petersburg... 257 298 339 380 421 1375 
rm) EE 544s ee t004.6.0:4 539 488 436 385 335 477 
sf Bartow ........... 40 40 41 41 41 60 
4) lekeland .......... 149 148 146 144 143 209 
19 § Winter Haven ..... 32 33 35 36 37 54 
: _ CLASSI =] CLASS | ctassm |cLassw |cLass¥ | CLASSY ['e 

=| 130% 130% 

120% 120% 
NO%! @e —te CITIES OF (0000 POPULATION AND OVER W007 
1002 (© Serene eerie ~-O CITIEy UNDER 10000 POPULATION AND RERAL 1007 
90% e--- pm «TOTH, STATE OF FLORIDA 90% 
80% 80% 
10% 70% 
60% 60% 
‘ sat gs 
40% 407 
30% ar 30% 
20% re 20% 

bad 
10% me Ps 107% 
antag f preanee 
o~__ | A 
a, Pe / 
107% . ee. eal Ps 10Fo 
ic. ae ene / 
20%, a. ame 207% 
30% be 30% 
40 J ~*~ a. iP 40% 
50% "Se". 507 
o 

This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Florida above or below 
United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of less 
10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising class. 











Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


PURI  ccccccvens 142 125 109 93 76 
yt errr 61 58 55 51 48 
SAINT JOHNS...... 142 138 134 130 126 
St. Augustine ...... 93 95 98 100 102 
SAINT LUCIE...... 108 116 124 131 139 
Se eee 36 51 65 79 94 
SANTA ROSA ...... 117 94 71 48 25 
SARASOTA ......... 86 81 76 71 66 
ee eee 50 53 56 58 61 
SEMINOLE ........ 127 120 113 106 99 
ES eee 66 69 73 77 80 
eee 64 52 40 27 15 
SUWANNEE ........ 131 106 82 58 33 
Se 106 87 68 49 30 
lo) ae 39 31 23 14 6 
Lo |) 348 335 322 310 297 
Daytona Beach ... 86 69 92 95 98 
re ere 52 54 57 59 61 
New Smyrna ...... 39 40 42 44 45 
WARULGA . ..ccuee- 46 36 26 16 6 
(i err 110 89 68 47 26 
WASHINGTON ..... 84 67 50 33 16 
GEORGIA 

co) err 25068 21403 17737 14073 10408 
APPLING .......... 94 74 54 34 14 
ATKINSON ....... 65 51 38 24 10 
JS. ee ee 57 44 32 20 7 
CO ee ee 68 53 38 23 8 
BALDWIN ......... 165 132 99 66 33 
Co: ae 96 75 54 33 12 
BARROW ......... 111 88 66 44 21 
BARE oisccccee 198 161 123 87 50 
BEN HILL ........ 131 110 88 66 45 
BERRIEN ......... 103 80 58 36 13 
aad o5e ev ntes 687 664 640 616 593 
ee 518 531 544 557 570 
BLECKLEY ....... 8&4 67 50 A # 15 
BRANTLEY ....... 56 45 33 21 10 
So ee 199 159 119 78 38 
(6) rare 51 40 H 19 8 
BULAAICE. «2.0005. 226 180 133 88 42 
) 0) a ee 263 209 156 104 51 


50 
30 
152 








Macon, Ga. and the 


Macon, Ga., Telegraph 


BACKED BY 100 YEARS AGE AND PRESTIGE 


A DOMINATING NEWSPAPER 
COVERING COMPLETELY A 
RICH, PROGRESSIVE AND 
RESULT-PRODUCING MARKET 











THE TELEGRAPH FIRST in everything: 


CITY CIRCULATION 
COUNTRY CIRCULATION 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 
LOCAL ADVERTISING 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
TOTAL ADVERTISING 





MACON— a real tryout city 
THE TELEGRAPH—the accepted medinm 





Information—Market Surveys—Cooperation Furnished by 


MACON, GA., TELEGRAPH, or 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 
eesti 
HOW Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 cy No. ¢ fy Explanat 
Explanation of the theory . eet ey Saebeaiewaesknade vce eRe I i aa 110 86 62 38 ‘ ee “a 
lek lie EOL ra JACKSON ........ 206 163 119 77 34 jon 
How the & er Page I JASPER ........... 131 104 77 50 33 . in t0 
How to interpret the index numbers ..................eccceeeces Page II JEFF DAVIS ...... 64 51 37 23 10 | 
How to classify a product i JEFFERSON ...... 186 147 108 70 31 mt 
ow t lassify a pr 2 cuca Gee eb Raho ace bane ee eae a .Page II JENKINS ......... 127 101 75 49 33 . se 10 | 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............+-. Page III JOHNSON ......... 110 86 62 38 14 i 
SE Sk cvouasas 107 84 61 38 15 i 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES LAMAR ........... 80 65 50 35 20, Brass 1. 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. aie sicchaaiiesl ema at one ae +4 p “a > 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. EE oy Se oe x61 ay 70 60 50 40 30 FASS 3. 
CLASS 3—dQuality priced necessities and staples. Ly aR oe Pl ede dicl A 2 7 = 11 ie 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. LINCOLN j or : : : : : : 78 61 44 27 . ~ mass + 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 7 ee errr ee = ia = a 6 5 4 
ies iia aii j= j © * | (MM excuse 80 “| 1 
: mee M wie rate priced baxuaric and non-staples. + glad ada 105 95 85 75 65 ; BASS 5 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. LUMPKIN ........ 41 32 23 14 5 5 MLAs & 
“LASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. McDUFFIE ........ 97 76 56 36 15 a 
iin McINTOSH ....... 41 33 25 16 8 pet 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U, S, Government estimates of population Tho rere 152 121 90 58 27 4 m 1925 an 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924 MADISON .......... 158 124 90 56 22 + ——— 
soe a2 MANSON .......... 61 48 35 22 9 10 
; MERIWETHER ... 216 170 126 83 40 z 
GEORGIA—Continued EE vhs nwei yea 83 65 47 29 11 j 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case RRR ei is 6.0 a e's 2:> 55 43 31 18 6 6 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 uoaean seeeeee oe iy 4 = = 4B STEWA 
| RR Ee 98 78 58 38 18 0 fee 4 § SUMTE 
CALHOUD ........ 81 64 47 30 13 ————:ClC 66 48 29 M90 Ameri 
CAMDEN ......... 55 44 33 21 10 Vie. - eS 163 131 99 66 34 TALBO 
CAMPBELL ....... 97 78 59 40 21 a 75 59 43 26 10S TALIA 
CANDLER ........ 79 62 45 28 ll 9 __ oie nongglla 417 399 $79 3600 40 AR ATIN 
OO aaa 295 233 172 112 51 40 oe eee 383 370 358 346 333 a8 TAYLO 
CATOOSA ........ 53 42 31 19 g 6 NEWTON ......... 189 152 114 78 41 NETELFA 
CHARLTON ....... 33 26 20 14 7 il yg | EE wee eees 88 69 50 31 12 WTERRE 
CHATHAM ....... 975 964 953 942 931 902 PE ... 168 131 95 58 21S THOMA 
Savannah ........ 829 848 868 888 907 876 i be eeees 111 87 63 38 1402) Thome 
a as 47 49 51 52 54 5 PICKENS eens ee o MH > z i 18 7, 
CHATTOOGA ..... 117 92 67 42 17 20 a te ttee eee io 64 48 31 152A T0OME 
CHEROKEE ...... 157 126 94 62 31 45 ook seen e eee e teens 120 95 71 47 22 
Coe .......-.. 233 211 189 168 146 % Seraees 166 137 106 81 52 
nat 162 155 149 142 135 70 aaa o 73 54 34 15 
aaa 60 47 34 21 8 10 naraen, teens 12 = 73 46 19 
CLAYTON ........ 93 74 56 38 19 17 ears N .......-. S 4 26 10 4 
ne 61 48 35 22 9 7 ry + Bd 8 20 Il 
Rs inine nies 259 221 185 147 110 e Seen 294 oa 80 53 . =, 
COFFEE .......... 159 126 94 62 29 25 n D ...00 A 371 561 553 a CD 
COLQUITT ....... 278 221 165 109 53 62 ugusta .....+.... 1 501 511 521 S31 
Moultrie ......... 61 52 43 34 25 Ss fae os: A 62 46 30 —_ «= 
COLUMBIA ....... 93 73 53 33 13 ie >” SE R.. = tH iS os 
TE is winscaoe 97 76 55 34 13 11 SEMINOLE +4 159 115 72 9 2 
COWETA ......... 236 193 151 109 66 1 iene bo 4 58 37 oo ao 
CRAWFORD ...... 73 2 41 24 9 12 ‘eal + A _ 4 2 
eS 163 8 66 33 29 LN a . “ iy 1 
eile... ows ceu 59 50 41 31 22 17 STEPHENS ....... 97 78 59 40 Sr So 
ss a RS 24 18 11 4 11 
DAWSON ......... 33 26 19 11 4 4 50% 
DECATUR ........ 167 136 104 73 42 43 — hese 
en NS er 364 320 276 232 188 214 bcs CLASS I CLASSI | CLASSM | CLASSIZ | CLASSY CLASSI arm 0% 
ES oe fo pac os 190 149 108 68 27 25 
DOOLY eceaccsevece 163 128 93 58 23 18 30% o—__+—__® Ciried oven 10000 rorvubarien ws ; 
DOUGHERTY .... 187 m4 446 127 107 111 O. OA Os: REECE CARESS 0h 
Oe eee 115 1 1 95 88 92 ee eee 
DOUGLAS ........ 90 71 52 33 14 17 — > oe gt hg 
RE goa ows 155 122 89 56 23 28 ee 
8 ae 26 21 15 y 4 3 10% "ee 
EFFINGHAM .... 80 64 49 33 17 9 oe 
TS eae 192 155 117 81 44 J ee a r 
EMANUEL ....... 223 176 127 80 33 2R Meow | 
————ae 57 45 33 21 9 6 a 
FANNIN .......... 96 76 56 35 15 1 10% NY - 
FAYETTE ........ 93 74 56 38 19 10 a “a 
EEE. ocxsncens 340 289 238 187 136 131 208 . 205 
Se Mie 7 120 115 110 105 100 97 i ut 
FORSYTH ........ 93 73 53 32 12 10 a % wt 
FRANKLIN ....... 168 132 97 61 25 22 30% ™ ie” . 
POULTON .......... 2438 2730 3023 3315 3607 3813 LN 
epee 2158 2467 2777 3086 3395 3592 40% a 8 
RE .....casc. 67 52 38 23 8 7 ‘. Pa wn 
GLASCOCK ...... 33 26 19 12 5 4 t Be 50% 
es 179 159 138 119 99 71 ee NJ J nn 
Brunswick ........ 141 126 111 96 81 57 — : 
eater 149 117 86 54 22 17 60% \ ae - 
TY ee 170 134 98 61 25 37 Q “ 607 
GREENE ......... 153 122 90 58 27 21 - a 10% 
GWINNETT ...... 254 202 150 99 48 52 0% 
HABERSHAM .... 89 72 55 38 21 21 \ . 
Ty coi wcc 221 181 140 101 61 65 80% a 
HANCOCK ........ 146 115 84 53 22 16 lam 
HARALSON ....... 120 95 70 45 20 17 eon 108 Th. 
SE ssss seas 126 99 73 46 19 25 ie 
scan chdtaes is0 «119 88 56 25 24 below Bl thar 
RSS ken.d Se0 88 69 49 29 10 10 This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Georgia above oF 
EE 6555 6x0 9-00\0% 165 130 96 61 26 18 the United States average for ¢ities of 10,000 or more population, cities 


HOUSTON ......... 97 80 63 45 28 25 than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising class 
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splanation of the theory 


uy to interpret the index numbers 
wy to classify a product 


Soy to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
1488 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 

nr ASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 

mass 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 

bass 4-Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 

qASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


qASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 
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S. Government estimates of population 









































; 125 and U. S, Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
% —_———— — = = — : 
I GEORGIA—Continued 
z Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CLNo.1 CLNo. 2 CLNo.3 CLNo.4 CLNo.5 CLNo.6 
UBSTEWART ........ 96 76 56 36 16 18 
4ESMTER ......... 243 202 162 122 81 41 
QM Americus .......+. 81 76 71 65 60 22 
ET s0000608¥* 89 70 52 34 15 17 
{HTALIAFERRO .... 71 56 41 26 11 8 
3XUBTATTNALL ....... 125 98 72 45 18 14 
| | 0: 94 74 55 35 15 21 
ls \ 130 103 76 49 22 18 
WETERRELL ........ 156 124 93 61 29 21 
MTHOMAS. .......... 284 233 180 129 78 100 
128 Thomasville ...... 76 70 64 57 51 73 
re 130 105 80 55 30 21 
188 Tifton 28 26 24 ai 19 10 
er 124 99 74 49 24 17 
ee 32 25 18 11 4 4 
QETREUTLEN ...... 69 54 39 24 9 8 
res 000.9640 337 280 221 163 105 110 
Mi laerange ......... 191 159 127 94 62 91 
A 110 87 64 41 18 16 
er 83 65 47 29 11 16 
s Ausrrase Preacente 
Yipee [CLASSI | CLASSI | CLASSM | CLASSI | CLASSY | CLASSW |vacuren 
} 40% e - o CITIEG OVER 1000 POAMmATION 80% 
" 
Ij 0% © —r © crag wroen C00 FPUPULATION Ane avaayl 70 4 
66 
i 602 @---- b--- Tera STATE OF (name 60% 
—“(a (502 50% 
cm 
ss #4 4Onr 
a 
Hh 307 
10% 
| On 20% 
0% | 
O® 10% 
SNE 
‘ee US Avenace 
0% a q 
10% a 10% 
204 a ~~~@. i 
od “ge. “Ps, 20% 
30% . “we 
0% “Oe 30% 
40% \ 
dd Q \ 4OR 
50% \ \ 
ed \\ 50% 
60% 
607 \ 60% 
10% \\ 
0% \ \ 70% 
380% \ 
a = BI son 
90% his 
chart shows the relative variation for the State of Idaho above or below 
tited States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of 














10,000 and rural population and the entire 


merchandising class. 


State of each 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


i. Se 51 
Rr. 129 
33: eS 209 
Lio See 203 
ee 260 
WAYCTOGS ....000 170 
WARREN ........ a 
WASHINGTON .... 225 
oo, rae 58 
a. 26 ee 42 
WHEELER ....... 89 
6: re 53 
WHITEFIELD 141 
Li >> arr 133 
io - eee 197 
WILKINSON ...... 97 
. oo eee 210 
EE 6 6.04 kt.d wencomeue 4189 
I keke eda diesohene 346 
Ee ali a ate ult 216 
pS ESS errr 26 
pe 302 
yl SEP ree 178 
BEAR LAKE ........ 79 
BENEWAH ........... 65 
Po S| ee 176 
OS See ee 45 
ee 19 
0) eee 124 
BONNEVILLE ...... 173 
Idaho Falls ...... 85 
BOUNDARY ........ #@ 
ee Sarre 28 
2 ee 18 
2) 257 
pe reer ere 73 
CARBO oki cdicdcs 22 
IIE oo a v FabdeedRes 151 
NS 0 er ee 19 
CLEARWATER ..... 44 
~~ ea 32 
LP 3) re 51 
FRANKLIN ......... 82 
iy J lo) 5 101 
aS 61 
GOODING .......... 79 
are 109 
JEFFERSON ........ 90 
ee 60 
Joo ny | |) 167 
Coeur D’Alene 66 
iS | Der 153 
eee 39 
| Ee 45 
EMIEIER 46°60, < <ieindveoa.< 50 
el re 38 
MADISON ........... 88 
MINIDOKA ......... 94 
NEZ PERCE ........ 136 
PINE 5 wcacee 67 
0 64 
i. ¢ 3.) | 42 
iy tie eee 66 
Coo eae 49 
SHOSHONE 147 
ME oc ovicricnas 34 
i. 34 
Poo?) eee 38 
TWIN FALLS ....... 309 
fa ey) ee 92 
Co. aaa 24 
WASHINGTON ..... 83 
pak): re 64018 
a eee 515 
NS PPO Oe 340 
ALEXANDER ...... 209 
0 ee ere 136 
eee 126 
ee 124 
Belvidere 74 
Co ae 73 
i ee 345 
CARMOUN 0. .cccece 63 
CARROLL ....6%.<: 170 
Bet. Casrell ieee 18 
re ee 53 
2. UP 158 
Beardstown ....... 71 
CHAMPAIGN ...... 522 
CROMMRIGE 4 «665404 172 
oO 100 
CHRISTIAN ........ 344 
x. Rrra 59 
Taylorville ....... 60 


40 29 
108 87 
169 128 
162 121 
226 191 
155 140 

76 58 
180 135 

48 . 38 

33 24 

70 50 

42 30 
117 93 
104 75 
157 118 

77 57 
165 120 

IDAHO 
3910 3632 

359 372 
241 266 

22 18 
323 344 
212 247 

70 61 

66 67 
148 121 

40 35 

21 24 
116 108 
154 135 

84 83 

42 40 

23 18 

17 16 
232 208 

71 69 

2U0 18 
126 102 

17 15 

41 38 

29 25 

61 72 

67 52 

86 72 

54 48 

67 55 

93 77 

73 57 

51 42 
172 177 

73 79 
147 142 

40 41 

40 35 

44 39 

35 oe 

73 59 

78 62 
133 129 

73 80 

51 39 

35 28 

57 48 

41 33 
186 226 

44 54 

49 64 

31 24 
278 248 

99 107 

23 21 

72 62 

ILLINOIS 
69525 75033 
492 469 
350 359 
193 178 
134 132 
107 87 
111 99 

70 66 

60 48 
314 282 

52 40 
156 143 

17 17 
57 61 
154 150 
76 81 
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195 219 
101 101 
316 288 
56 53 
67 7 
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Explanation of the 
How 
How 
How 


How 


theory 


to classify a product 


to interpret the index numbers 


the index numbers were calculated 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CL: 
cL. 
CL 


ASS 1 
ASS 2 


ASS 3 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


Quality priced necessities and staples. 


ASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


"(LASS 5 
-LASS 6 


Source of basic 


for 1925 and U. S,. Internal 


Charleston 
Mattoon 
COOK 

Berwyn 
Blue Island 
Chicago 
Chicago Heights ... 
Cicero 
Evanston 
Forest Park 
Harvey 
Maywood 
Oak Park 
CRAWFORD 
Robinson ....... 
CUMBERLAND 
DE KALB 
De Kalb .... 
ie WUEEE .css 
Clinton ..... 
DOUGLAS 
DU PAGE 
EDGAR 
ae 
EDWARDS ...... 
EFFINGHAM 
Effingham 
FAYETTE 
FORD 
Paxton ... 
FRANKLIN 
3enton bebe ca 
West Frankfort . 
FULTON 
Canton 
Lewistown .. 
GALLATIN . 
GREENE ..... 
GRUNDY 
BEGETIG .....:. 
HAMILTON ........ 
HANCOCK 
HENDERSON ...... 
HENRY 
Kewanee .. 
IROQUOIS 
JACKSON 
Carbondale 
Murphysboro 
JASPER 
JEFFERSON 
Mount Vernon 
JERSEY 
Jerseyville 
JO DAVIES 


Galena 


Aurora 
Elgin . 
KANKAKEE 
Kankakee 


KNOX 


factors used in 
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Departments statistics 


a. e 


Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Government estimates 


of income for 
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Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
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114 
162 
284 
60 
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40448 
261 
156 
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209 
682 
668 
153 
116 
162 
857 
159 
37 
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253 
85 
163 
70 
148 
619 
181 
75 
59 
129 
35 
164 
123 
31 
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64 
101 
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446 
378 
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410 
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47 


109 

90 
136 
263 
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Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5 CL Na, 
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au bwaens aepee 1032 my 
Waukegan ........ 213 250 288 325 362 » 
LA SALLE ......... 821 804 787 770 753 i 
SEE owsks ous 125 133 140 147 154 1h 
Marseilles ........ 33 33 33 33 33 » 
LS a ee 108 121 133 145 158 1 
_ ES eee 85 90 94 98 103 " 
ES TS Rah OS 134 135 137 138 139 4 
LAWRENCE ....... 171 151 132 112 92 1 
Lawrenceville 50 52 54 55 57 ¢ 
eaten ae wo: 56 241 226 211 197 182 9} 
eee 82 89 97 104 111 *) 
LIVINGSTON ....... 321 301 281 260 240 iv 
4 66 69 72 75 78 Y 
i) eer 240 221 202 183 164 Wi 
OS Er eee 108 106 104 101 99 re 
McDONOUGH ...... 226 201 176 151 126 ny 
Oe ee 64 62 60 58 57 r 
McHENRY ......... 293 288 283 278 273 10 
Woodstock ....... 54 54 54 53 53 i 
ES eae 622 613 603 594 584 dR 
Bloomington ...... 282 310 338 366 394 319 
le) ars 633 644 654 666 676 58 
Tire 490 323 555 587 620 3 
MACOUPIN ......... 522 492 461 432 402 v 
Carlinville ......... 51 50 50 49 48 
MADISON .......... 1027 1033 1039 1044 1051 4) 
Re 244 259 275 290 305 16] 
Collinsville ........ 97 96 95 94 93 & 
Edwardsville 56 65 73 81 90 4 
Granite City ...... 170 189 208 227 246 1% 
MARION ........... 327 296 265 234 203 1!? 
eS! Serer 125 126 128 130 131 ri 
MARSHAL ......... 118 104 90 75 61 
Ee te 134 120 107 93 79 
| ae 106 89 72 54 37 2 
MENARD ............ 93 82 71 59 48 ! 
oe. ee 150 132 114 95 77 2 
MONROE .......... 102 80 75 61 at 
MONTGOMERY .... 373 328 284 239 194 I! 
TL. sic a 6 6s 60k > 60 58 56 54 53 Z 
I si alga hs aid 272 249 226 203 180 182 
Jacksonville ....... 140 139 139 138 137 HY 
(Continued on page XX) 
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This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Illinois above or below 
the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities ashe 
than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising 
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to Chicago's Buying Habits 


‘ 
Quite as important as its Buying Power | 


Evidence piles upon evidence when you look for the buying habits that release 
Chicago’s buying power. 


There is wealth, prosperity, generous buying in all lines. How do display adver- 
tisers direct this buying power to their goods? 


They advertise more in The Daily News 
than in any other daily newspaper! 


How do merchants, local advertisers who know their market, bring the 
shopping public to their doors? 


They place thirty per cent more advertising in 
The Daily News than in any other daily paper! . 


How do department stores, leaders in merchandising science, reach their 
vast market? 


They use more space in The Daily News 
than in the next three daily papers combined! 


And classified advertisers, the reading, buying public itself? 
They place a greater number of want-ads in 
The Daily News than in any other daily paper! 


For more than twenty-five years—in fact, as far back as the records go—this pref- 
erence of advertisers for The Daily News has shown the preference of Chicago’s 
buyers for The Daily News. 


The key to Chicago’s buying habits is the practice of the majority of advertisers, 
who reach their public through The Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 





‘ NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly Co ae 
peeme Hs 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 
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Explanation of the 
How 
How 
How 


How 


theory 


to classify a product 


the index numbers were calculated 


to interpret the index numbers 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—dQuality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


67 
163 
1190 
1031 
124 


92 


48 
145 
1234 
1121 


1028 
975 
119 


22024 
7 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
ILLINOIS—Continued 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No.1 CLNo. 2 CLNo.3 
MOULTRIE ....... 123 104 86 
Eee 218 200 182 
| as 1061 1105 1147 
LO aS ee 762 852 942 
3 ae 193 170 147 
EA. odin uk ewan 71 70 69 
Es eee SS niko s 127 116 104 
EOE ere 210 175 140 
.. . aaa 73 58 43 
a 117 104 90 
, J (ar 62 52 43 
Kyi NDOLPH ........ 232 203 175 
ice te \ | | ee 110 92 74 
(a 42 39 35 
ROCK ISLAND .... 912 894 876 
East Moline ....... 96 88 81 
1 Rae 302 311 320 
Rock Island ....... 355 360 365 
SAINT CLAIR ..... 1281 1276 1270 
YS FA 244 257 270 
East Saint Louis ... 643 674 704 
CC ee 361 326 292 
SS Se 49 48 48 
Harrisburg ....... 75 86 97 
SANGAMON ........ 954 1006 1058 
Springfield ........ 598 669 741 
pt (ae 103 86 69 
DEE Gatowbs ss aa-ss 75 66 57 
dL, 231 192 153 
Shelbyville 34 32 31 
|. aa 78 69 60 
STEPHENSON ..... 328 313 298 
OS Eee 188 199 210 
TAZEWELL ....... 352 334 315 
DR Le Gn ce ae x 120 125 130 
DRS bis boas 157 130 103 
VERMILION ....... 792 777 762 
es Coke 340 368 396 
Hoopeston 53 54 55 
NON a 113 100 87 
at: Carmel ....... 71 66 62 
J: ae 175 160 146 
Monmouth ....... 73 74 76 
WASHINGTON 142 119 96 
CN 176 14) 106 
i 156 127 99 
WHITESIDE ....... 315 292 270 
OO See 83 90 97 
SR 870 890 909 
eee 400 487 573 
WILLIAMSON ...... 590 535 480 
OS Sea 118 119 121 
CS a eee 97 98 100 
WINNEBAGO ....... 948 968 987 
Rockford ......... 706 773 841 
WOODFORD ........ 159 149 139 
INDIANA 

St Ee 26376 25288 24200 
DE .cbessnenen 164 142 120 
Ed eae 46 46 46 
EE ere 1171 1292 1415 
Ment WARE ..2..- 929 1066 1203 
BARTHOLOMEW 190 165 140 
OE. an dexnae 80 77 75 
EEE: nn cncsse00 97 84 71 
BLACKFORD ...... 114 102 90 
Hartford City ..... 59 58 54 
Ec incseehss 186 156 126 
ED ccsdsvecne 58 53 47 


.Page I 
..Page I 


Page II 
Page II 


U. S. Government estimates of population 


CLNo.4 CLNo.5 CLNo.6 


Counties in ae capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No, 


—___| 











ta. SS eee eee 54 43 32 20 9 
CARROLL ......... 128 105 83 60 37 6 
WE ceeedistbay eae. 333 303.274 26st 
MDOT: Go .0h 60 202 200 198 195 193 o 
oe 238 214 191 167 143 ° 
Jeffersonville ..... 91 96 100 104 19 of 
"ail: Sea 236 = 207 177 47 gs 
OS Se 82 81 80 79 78 & 
ce ar 236 211 186 160 135 K 
Frankfort ......... 114 113 111 109 108 : 
CRAWFORD ...... 87 70 54 37 eo & 
DAVIESS .......... 215 187 159 131 103 : 
Washington ....... 82 81 81 80 79 ’ 
DEARBORN 161 140 119 98 7 Ss 
DECATUR .......... 142 122 102 81 61 ys 
Greensburg 51 49 48 46 44 
Of 2! ae 217 195 173 151 129 6 
ORS od vs. on 66 44 42 40 38 36 
DELAWARE ....... 501 461 421 382 342 iw 
ON os Ss alten s 367 352 338 324 309 3 
.. .. ia 163 136 110 83 56 R 
ft < '\ . ae 535 536 540 544 546 Fn 
7 errr nr 255 288 322 355 388 i 
Ry ter 89 90 91 92 93 & 
vi oe: aa 160 152 144 136 128 Il 
Connersville ....... 111 114 116 118 121 1K 
RR Rat 268 259 249 241 232 iy 
New Albany ....... 204 209 213 217 222 1% 
FOUNTAIN ........ 149 128 106 84 63 FY 
OS ee 33 32 31 30 29 | 
FRANKLIN ........ 115 94 73 52 31 2 
LS | a 129 108 87 66 45 4) 
Rochester ........ 35 33 31 29 27 ; 
Co 234 207 180 153 126 4 
Princeton ......... 68 67 65 63 62 2 
EE ob anéxscecan 414 366 321 274 227 
MeMIOR ....0s.c00s. 224 209 194 179 164s 
GREENE ........... 293 254 214 176 137 % 
| \ Te 56 55 54 53 52 7 
HAMILTON ........ 192 164 136 107 79 4 
Noblesville ....... 45 44 43 42 41 ll 
Lf et = a 137 118 100 81 62 % 
Greenfield ........ 40 39 38 37 36 19 
HARRISON ........ 144 115 86 57 28 If 
HENDRICKS ...... 160 133 107 81 54 3 
arr: 309 266 222 180 137 ll 
New Castle ........ 143 131 119 106 94 4 
REOWARD ......00- 420 379 340 301 261 224 
SEA 315 296 278 259 240 20 
HUNTINGTON ...... 279 254 228 203 178 110 
Huntington ........ 141 142 144 145 146 & 
if Xe < 192 165 138 111 84 63 
| re 70 67 63 59 56 4 
Sea 117 98 78 58 39 2 
Rensselaer ........ 27 26 25 23 22 14 
MES ity Oana g waa es 183 154 125 96 67 69 
oo 55 50 45 40 35 \ 
(Continued on page XXII) 
Farcevtage Reed 
Varaen | CLASS | CLASSI | CUMS | CLASSI | GEASS | CUMS lie 
e— Cites Over (0000 Popwfarion 
$0 % Wi 
Qe vvrserendevesee@ Cres Under 10000 Pobhlation ana Rural 
302 Ms 
@- -—-— + ---~--B Tora/ Gare of /ravana a 
20% ae wr 
10% Pa x Mm 
US Aeerage = As bea 
a Fe] 
10% > Nie 10% 
i ae 
20% ro) ~ & 20% 
‘\ 
30% ‘a N Ws 
40% ». 40% 
‘o. 
50% a ad 
My 
60% w id 
Jo% > pm 


























This 


the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of ” 
than 10,000 and rural population -_ the entire State of each mer 
ass. 


chart shows the relative variation of the State of Indiana above or below 
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Editor 


The Star League of Indiana 
Using All Three Papers 


Advertisers Save 4c a Line by 


Of Terre Haute papers, The 
Terre Haute Star has the 
LARGEST A. B. C. circula- 
tion, city, suburban and coun- 
try—26 542 daily and 24,825 
Sunday, 








cities. 


& Publisher 


and The Fourth Estate for 






WMO MITE 
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Y THE MUNCIE STAR | 


SST SS 





August 18, 1928 


Of Muncie papers, The Mun- 
cie Star has the LARGEST 
A. B.C. circulation ce ty, sub- 
urban and country—24,001 
daily and 15,583 Sunday. 


of Indianapolis papers, The 

Indianapolis Star has the sec- 

ond largest A. B. C. city, but 

the LARGEST suburban and 

country circulation — 105,213 
daily and 139,827 Sunday. 

= 





HESE three essential daily and Sunday newspapers offer adver- 
4 tisers 155,756 daily and 180,235 Sunday circulation. This circula- 
} tion is properly distributed from three important central Indiana 


Each of these three papers has a merchandising department willing 


and ready to co-operate with national advertisers. 
promptly, concisely and reliably. 


ly collected. 


Surveys are handled 
Information on specific preblems glad- 


Sold separately or in combination, each of these three papers—The In- 











dianapolis Star, The Terre Haute Star, and The Muncie Star—con- 
tributes its share towards successful merchandising of the rich central 
Indiana market. 


Represented in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta 
and Philadelphia by The 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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HOW 
cee Se ee ee er er eee Page I 
How the index numbers were calculated ....................0.000- Page I 
ee ee ene Page II 
RO EO COROEY BD OUUEE 352556368 ois oct e sc dececasereetusiases Page II 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............0+05. Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


INDIANA—Continued 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


JEFFERSON ....... 169 -140 112 8&4 55 50 
DEOEEBOD ose cecesks 62 56 50 44 38 34 
JENNINGS ......... 104 86 68 49 31 19 
SORMOOM  .i..0...- 172 148 124 100 76 82 
ee ee) ee 22 19 17 15 12 13 
POMMEIID “stacey esas 46 43 40 37 34 37 
su O84 ees 417 367 319 272 223 160 
Beckeell ...u4 vil. 71 65 59 52 46 33 
Vincennes ......... 158 153 148 143 138 94 
KOSCIUSKO ........ 216 186 156 125 95 73 
7 See 52 51 50 48 47 33 
LAGRANGE ......... 110 91 72 53 34 16 
SRE Nc ook nbs she b 1925 2195 2466 2736 3007 990 
East Chicago ...... 421 461 502 542 582 200 
ee re 722 814 906 997 1089 361 
Hammond <.......: 469 520 571 622 673 224 
OS ere ee 130 175 220 264 310 95 
Peo fs eee 471 478 487 495 503 374 
Py See 160 173 186 198 211 157 
Michigan City ..... 188 206 224 242 260 191 
LAWRENCE ........ 236 227 218 211 202 162 
OS") BS eee 90 104 119 133 147 115 
oti | eee 597 534 474 412 352 278 
Alexandria ........ 39 34 30 26 21 17 
ee rr er 290 275 260 244 229 168 
OS Se ae 92 86 80 74 68 52 
ft \ | rrr 3667 4035 4405 4776 5146 4658 
Indianapolis ....... 3325 3664 4002 4340 4679 4236 
MARSHALL ........ 192 173 154 134 115 66 
PRVEROUWI ois cased 41 40 39 38 37 20 
J\ a6) eee 92 73 54 35 16 14 
NS ot ba dab ese 236 219 201 185 168 102 
SS ee 116 123 130 137 144 81 
| oe) 216 207 198 188 179 174 
Bloomington ...... 116 125 134 143 152 149 
MONTGOMERY .... 226 195 163 131 100 77 
Crawfordsville ..... 90 85 80 75 70 52 
aes 157 131 105 79 53 74 
Martinsville ....... 46 42 38 33 29 43 
Jj a 81 70 60 49 38 19 
os caine pasos 180 158 136 114 92 79 
Kendallville ...... 51 50 50 50 49 4] 
| OGRE Tae 31 25 19 13 7 3 
C2 2 133 112 90 68 47 57 
| RAPES oe SRE A 100 83 66 48 31 15 
PARKE . 148 123 98 73 48 18 
4 EE Sn ss bp WSR 130 107 84 60 37 34 
ere 148 125 103 80 57 20 
a 5) < See 170 165 161 157 152 78 
Valparaiso ......... 67 74 80 86 93 45 
i, ae 152 125 98 71 44 70 
Mt. Vernon ...... 48 42 36 30 24 42 
gil! | 3 aaa 96 78 61 43 25 11 
iy | | ae 158 135 113 91 68 31 
Greencastle ....... 38 40) 43 45 47 15 
RANDOLPH ....... 208 175 142 109 76 50 
Union City wiskee 32 29 27 24 AI 14 
co Cees cacey 147 123 100 76 52 65 
. eres, |S 131 109 87 65 52 
Rushville ... + 53 50 48 45 42 32 
SAINT JOSEPH .... 1080 1231 1386 1541 1693 1172 
Mishawaka ......... 162 191 221 250 279 191 
South Bend ae 759 870 OR] 1092 1203 833 
oy a 58 47 37 26 15 17 
EEE, 5 owe was sv Sid 210 187 165 143 120 153 
Shelbyville ......., 88 89 9] 93 94 122 
4. J: eee 143 115 88 60 32 19 
RUREEEEED 5... <p e'e0.s th 81 69 58 46 34 16 
STEUBEN .......... 106 89 73 57 40 22 
SULLIVAN ......... 256 229 202 176 149 69 
ee er 47 52 57 62 67 27 


4 


Counties, in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


‘CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 cL 
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SWITZERLAND 72 57 42 27 12 ~ 
TIPPECANOE ...... 368 322 277, 233s agg,_——s ol 
SED, sa cccsee 201 184 168 151 134 1 
TIPTON............ 128 110 92 74 6 lCU«e 

BREE oak ve case 44 43 42 41 6 = 
IE oho a.-2 00s 48 41 35 29 2 8 
VANDERBURG 878 860 843 826 809 927 
Evansville ......... 820 815 810 805 800 918 
VERMILLION ..... 272 241 211 181 150 6 
SL alg a's a's 6 5 g:8's 109 104 100 95 90 3 
PSS ea 924 885 849 812 775 707 
Terre Haute ....... 634 652 670 688 706 64] 
WABASH ........... 227 200 172 144 117 9 
Ss ees kt 91 87 84 80 76 9 
WARREN ........... 76 62 48 33 19 16 
WARRICK ........... 156 131 105 79 54 4 
WASHINGTON 130 105 80 55 30 18 
| | SS 437 419 403 386 369 388 
Richmond ......... 273 282 292 301 310 Ri 
re 163 140 117 93 70 49 
OS Pare 53 52 51 50 49 31 
aes 137 115 93 70 48 9 
Monticello ........ 24 22 20 18 16 22 
iiiyy! 5 ee 125 108 91 74 57 4 
Columbia City 34 33 33 33 32 11 
IOWA 
1, ) \ se ore oe 20670 19437 18204 16971 15738 9281 
IE ead ces cae 112 94 76 57 So. | 
ON eee 83 68 54 39 24 20 
ALLAMAKEE ...... 136 116 96 76 56 15 
APPANOOSE ....... 235 201 167 133 99 68 
Centerwalle ........% 74 71 67 63 60 37 
AUDUBON .......... 99 85 71 57 43 ll 
le latins an 193 172 150 129 108 35 
LO eee 29 30 30 30 31 7 
BLACK HAWK .... 501 497 493 491 486 329 
ee ee 59 57 55 53 51 35 
WVSSBTIGO o6ccccsers 332 350 368 386 404 269 
DRAPE. aibevwsessss 252 237 222 208 193 68 
Se a ee 115 119 123 127 131 43 
. J ae 141 127 112 99 85 33 
BUCHANAN ......... 151 134 115 98 81 27 
BUENA VISTA 155 140 124 109 94 20 
SURO MEME © xs 4s <0 s!0.a 147 124 101 80 57 3 
oe NP) 148 132 115 99 83 30 
CS lO} i 185 171 156 142 128 69 
i (Sete 160 144 127 112 96 31 
UES ag 8 cove 5 49 49 49 48 48 12 
ON a I rs re 140 124 107 92 76 22 
CERRO GORDO.... 325 317 309 302 295 181 
Mason Gile......... 205 214 223 232 241 143 
CHEROKEE ........ 141 132 121 112 103 50 
CHICKASAW ...... 123 103 84 64 44 17 
«ern 81 67 54 40 26 12 
SE: vain cheswews ees s 130 118 105 93 81 42 
(Continued on page XXIV) 
PERCENTAGE LERIN 
vakaron| CLASSI | CLASSI | CLASSI | CLASSIV | CLASSY | CLASSM |.” 
eo + 6 CITIES OVER 10,000 POPDLATION 
407. © ©) CITIES|UNDER 10,000 POPRLATION AND RURAL 40% 
307. @---—- 4. ——--+B TOTAL Bare oF 1owa 30% 
207. aa 20% 
10% oa 10% 
eo | 
U.S. AVERAGE JUSAVERA 
a. * 
o - ie sm, 
10% on | 101, 
ro) bree Oe 
20%. a 20%. 
(6) ih. 
30% * 30% 
40% ° \ 40% 
50% Q , " 50% 
® 
60% 60% 
707.| 10% 
Oo 
cael 








This chart shows the relative variation of the State of lowa above or below the 
United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of less than 
10,000 and rural pepulation and the entire State of each merchandising class. 
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ow Look at Iowa 


for August 














In Sharper 
Focus 


Learn the reason why Iowa, 
with 2.42% of the country’s 
income to spend, filed only 
1.21% of its 1924 income tax 


returns. 


On the opposite page, Mr. Seubert has drawn 
a picture of Iowa's buying power—a picture of 
conclusions drawn from two sources, 1925 
population and 1924 income tax returns. 
Frankly, that picture does not do full justice to 
the lowa market. 


In working out his indices, Mr. Seubert has 
done a big job—a valuable job for markets that 
are wholly industrial. But a true analysis of 
lowa’s purchasing power must, of necessity, be 
more than a reflection of population and income 
tax returns. To be accurate, it must dig deeper 
into the fundamental factors responsible for 
lowa’s income, to which agriculture contributes 
nearly half the total. 


This insistence on something more than income 
tax figures is not just an Iowa idea. In the 
preface to “Retail Shopping Areas,” the J. 
Walter Thompson Company points out that 
“one great drawback to the use of individual 
Federal income tax returns as a measure of pur- 
chasing power is the large number of untaxable 
factors in income in certain agricultural areas.” 
lowa filed only 1.21% of the 1924 income tax 
returns. Yet the latest available figures, recent- 
ly published by the Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ce, show that in 1927 Iowa earned 2.42% 


of the national income. 


lowa’s total income for 1927 was estimated by 
Brookmire at $1,772,000,000; the per capita 
income, $730. According to this same author- 
ity, the per capita income for the entire country 


was $617, 


Thus, Iowa represents 2.42% of the total in- 
come of the United States—with only 2.11% 
of its total population — tangible evidence of 
lowa’s greater-than-average buying power. 


lowa’s 3,500 factories with an annual produc- 
tion of more than $800,000,000— its agricul- 
tural income of appreximately $720,000,000 








Iowa Is Far Above 
Average in Wired 


and Telephones 





PEOPLE 
2.117 


HOMES 
2.247, 





Homes, Automobiles 





WIRED HOMES 
2.877 




















CARS 


3.72 7, 


PHONES 
3.177, 

















Rather than depending on income tax returns, 
many sales executives prefer to regard wired 
homes, ownership of cars and use of telephones 


as more reliable guides to Jowa’s buying power. 
Here you can quickly see how far lowa stands 
above the average. 





— its 27,000 retail outlets for merchandise— 
all offer manufacturers a fertile field for inten- 
sive cultivation. That is why so many of them 
place Iowa among the selected territories on 
which they concentrate sales and advertising 
effort. 


Studying Iowa, they find two and a half million 
people but no city over 175,000. They find 


that Iowa’s commercial activity is not limited to 


one or two metropolitan areas but is divided 
among a score of cities, each serving some par- 
ticular portion of the state. 


They find from experience that Iowa cannot be 
covered by a single newspaper, or even by two 
or three newspapers. Instead, newspaper adver- 
tising in all these key cities is essential in ob- 
taining their full share of the business from this 
rich Iowa market. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION, Offices: Davenport, Iowa 


A 

— ile €:a ce ee Tribune 

=e . .News-Republican 
| Se RR ete iia a re Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 
“ P ' 

— Rapids .Gazette & Republican 
ae : ; ...lowegian & Citizen 
ouncil Bluffs ..... wave cabs ctle ald chia oe Nonpareil 
Davenport 


ahve EE LACE PEE Democrat & Leader 
Davenport ..... |. 


Dubuque .Telegraph-Herald and Times-Journal 
ue. ere eae aed Messenger & Chronicle 
Pe © aid Welly awe gues . .Democrat 
Iowa City Press Citizen 
IE hdd hk As. 6 3.0 RE WE anes © 6:6:0:0:0 0 « GH 
Marshalltown shieis ate . .. Times-Republican 
I Es kaa wc te ak Sane ....Globe-Gazette 


Muscatine .....Journal & News-Tribune 


I Maca e 34, 644 rns nea ers Register 
NIN sodas 2) ara. aie Kaw Boke awl Herald 
SE ES od Gin c:t-sgs KD eSe SO Courier 
Es RT a in se ee aR Journal 
as ve'-6 5 stale Raareies eas . Tribune 
NP a btsc.cin-w 0 48a 6S wae were a .. Journal 
NE be Seite 6:06 aheeeee sh ...-Evening Courier 
I <n. teas sons hie Ries due cke ... Tribune 
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Explanation of the 
How 
How 
How 


How 


theory 


to classify a product 


the index numbers were calculated 


to interpret the index numbers 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1 


Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3 


Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4 Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5 


Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U 


for 1925 and U. S. 


y 


IOW A—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


CLAYTON 
CLINTON 


Clinton 


DES MOINES 
Burlington 


DICKINSON 


Co 
Charles City 
FRANKLIN 


HAMILTON 

Webster City 
HANCOCK 
HARDIN 
HARRISON 

Missouri Vy. 
TE. -nGicns iwkhs ox 

Mt. Pleasant 
HOWARD 
HUMBOLDT 


ES ore 
JEFFERSON ........ 
Fairfield 
JOHNSON 


Iowa City 


Fort Madison 
Keokuk 
LINN 
Cedar Rapids 
OUISA 


MADISON 
MAHASKA 
Oskaloosa 
MARION 
MARSHALL 
Marshallton 
MILLS 
MITCHELL 
MONONA 
MONROE 
MONTGOMERY 
MUSCATINE 
Muscatine 
O’BRIEN 
OSCEOLA 


180 155 
400 402 
266 288 
154 136 
196 177 
53 55 
81 64 
101 79 
130 110 
332 332 
252 265 

75 62 
584 624 
420 459 
97 86 
230 211 
79 84 
131 114 
55 53 
113 94 
111 97 
117 101 
100 85 
121 101 
153 134 
55 54 
102 85 
170 153 
169 143 
35 34 
126 110 
37 35 
91 73 
94 83 
98 95 
128 108 
137 115 
219 198 
72 76 
119 102 

55 55 
232 211 
136 137 
128 109 
141 117 
182 156 
320 309 
106 110 
132 135 
747 776 
505 545 
81 67 
116 102 
116 103 
102 84 
194 167 
88 86 
179 153 
281 275 
164 175 
100 86 
105 90 
119 101 
151 131 
131 122 
230 213 
143 139 
144 132 
74 64 


132 
405 
310 


109 
404 
332 
103 
142 


. S. Government estimates of population 
Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, § CL 


ES 6h concn bdtesia 195 173 152 130 108 
» | Shenandoah ....... 47 45 43 41 30 
II PRIAP-AIsEO 605050 124 106 88 69 5] 
PLYMOUTH ........ 201 186 170 154 139 
> I] POCAHONTAS 128 115 103 90 7 
TI | errr 1576 1748 1924 2098 2271 
Des Moines ........ 1306 1431 1555 1679 1804 
POTTAWATTAMIE 570 560 550 540 530 
Council Bluffs ..... 357 372 386 400 415 
POWESHIEK ...... 152 136 120 104 88 
RINGGOLD ......... 97 79 61 43 25 
Secs heed eeu % 147 136 125 114 103 
2: a ee 643 701 758 815 872 
BPAWORBOTE occ cnces 490 546 603 659 715 
RR 134 119 104 89 74 
ERE 6.655 G kas ens 223 200 176 152 129 
rrr 249 224 199 174 149 
SS 80 76 72 68 64 
| emer 185 166 147 128 109 
. 5 8) Seer 123 102 81 59 38 
>. Sree 144 132 120 107 95 
INE os ha yo i Soa 73 74 75 76 77 
VAN BUREN ....... 111 92 73 54 35 
WAPELLO .......... 363 336 310 283 256 
CPERIWE. 60000000 230 227 224 220 217 
Vio ae 143 121 99 76 54 
WASHINGTON 161 143 125 107 89 
Washington ....... 39 40 42 43 44 
aaa 119 98 78 58 7 
WEBSTER .......... 349 342 334 326 319 
29 Fort Dodge ....... 199 214 229 244 259 
255 WINNEBAGO ....... 109 92 76 60 43 
203 WINNESHIEK ..... 177 154 131 108 85 
42 WOODBURY ....... 874 902 930 958 987 
44 Oe | 728 766 804 841 
13 Jil oy Nea 94 81 69 57 44 
+3 EE 55 FE 004s ose 172 158 145 131 117 
19 KANSAS 
MIR Ree 15501 14608 13715 12822 11929 4 
284 SRM Give hoes eases 195 171 146 123 99 
13 EN cess 6 wae 5 68 64 60 55 51 
487 ANDERSON ........ 108 91 75 59 42 
368 | a 2 228 231 234 237 
29 Poe ee 141 160 178 196 215 
61 BARBMm .itt....... 80 75, 70 64 59 
27 SEAS See 14 17 20 23 26 
51 | aaa 173 165 157 150 142 
30 Great Bend ....... 47 48 49 50 51 
25 BOURBON ......... 200 179 157 136 115 
38 Qo ae 102 100 98 96 94 
21 re 177 157 138 118 98 
16 Hiawatha 28 29 30 31 32 
19 1 fe 310 307 303 300 298 
50 0 i 31 36 41 46 51 
24 RA dporeado ........ 90 102 114 126 138 
16 oc 56s akhseas 58 52 46 40 4 
44 CHAUTAUQUA .... 86 75 64 53 42 
39 CHEROKEE ......... 283 252 220 189 157 
10 Columbus ......... 29 29 29 29 29 
39 cS s Seka. 41 40 38 36 35 
15 CHEYENNE ........ 52 47 42 37 32 
. (Continued on page XXVI) 
a vansren | CLASSI | CLASSI | CLASSM | CLASSIZ | CLASSY | CLASSH! |,” J 
24 CITIGS OVER 1/0000 POPULATION 
89 elie, Wie 
45 ©---- 2 ©) CITIES UNCER 10000 FOPILATION AND RURAL 
32 20% @——---4---—-B HM amare oF Kaw ae i 
21 
112 10% |= | 
47 nah | 
25 US. Avennee —_ 
44 on \ | 
7 10% Signe les 
1} ” | 
A , ia laos 
675 20% ~ ee hele 
67: ‘ ae | 
4 30% oO \ as 
24 \ ‘ 
24 40% “eq \ 40F 
84 ; 
59 \ | 50% 
75 50% ‘ 
145 \ ot 
107 60% . , 
23 \® 
4 10% fo) * 
32 
36 . 
153 This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Kansas above “ 
114 below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more populatio® 
44 cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State 
12 merchandising class. 
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Above the Average Buying Ability — 





A population which is ninety-four percent native born white American citizens is 


alone a guarantee of buying ability. 


The rapid strides made by the Wichita territory during the past few years has necessi- 
tated above the average buying. This progress continues and will continue for a long 


time to come. 


Wheat, Oil, Livestock and manufacturing gives to this population a stabilized buying 


power which probably is not duplicated in any other section of the United States. 


—plus the greatest circulation in Kansas 





The Morning Eagle has the largest circulation in the State of Kansas and in the city 


of Wichita. 


The Evening Eagle with the largest evening city circulation of any Wichita news- 


paper. 


The Sunday Eagle with a far greater circulation in the State of Kansas and in the 


city of Wichita than any other Sunday newspaper. 


The Wichita Eagle offers the most economical and most effective method of cover- 


ing the Wichita trade territory of Southern Kansas and Northwestern Oklahoma. 


A new rate card effective August Ist, 1928 has just been issued. 


—plus forceful merchandising service 





Here is a service which will produce results. Broadsides, trade paper, window dis- 
plays, route lists, personal calls—in short, those things so necessary for a successful 


campaign. 


Ask for our new circular on Modern Merchandising. 


It is worth reading even 


though you may not be contemplating opening the Wichita Territory immediately. 


ro WN 


Che Wirhtta Eagle 


Morning :: Evening :: Sunday 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Represented Nationally by S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 








New York St. Louis Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIEs 





HOW 
SRRNEISED OE ORNS ORR os ine ea hae KDR OOo NE SDS CE Se wee Page I 
How the index numbers were calculated ...................000085 Page I 
ee eS a ie Page II 
NN as TE RI, isang eda wake an WR SANS Cb OEMS EW TINE Page II 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............+-05- Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U, S, Government estimates of population 


for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 





KANSAS—Continued 


Counties in bold faee capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


GES egs 39 34 30 26 21 22 
MAR .cksshovichiewce 126 112 99 85 71 31 
Clay Center ....... 39 40 42 43 a4 16 
| | Re 152 137 122 108 93 65 
ee, 49 51 53 55 57 36 
oo | ee 122 101 81 60 39 24 
Burlington ........ 21 20 18 16 15 8 
COMANCHE ........ 41 37 33 28 24 4 
| 5 Gare as 359 343 327 311 296 247 
Arkansas City ..... 127 134 142 150 157 132 
|! 102 104 107 109 111 91 
CRAWFORD ....... 520 503 486 471 454 225 
ss a6 sn & 177 193 209 224 240 112 
LS \s') aa 71 63 56 48 40 ll 
DICKINSON ........ 218 214 210 207 203 89 
TSS SS pee 48 55 61 67 74 30 
DONIPHAN ......... 110 95 80 65 50 23 
DOUGLAS ........... 204 193 181 171 160 120 
oS eee 110 113 116 119 122 88 
EDWARDS Seis 62 61 60 59 58 13 
| RR Se ER 75 65 55 44 34 15 
fF Te 131 122 112 103 94 49 
ELLSWORTH ...... 86 81 76 71 66 20 
|, aaa 69 61 53 45 37 15 
Ea SS ID a 133 132 130 129 128 38 
Dodge City ....... 57 62 68 73 78 21 
FRANKLIN ........ 171 150 128 108 87 85 
0 RE See 74 ers | 69 67 64 62 
EREEEE? 2c etek. ae 112 103 95 86 77 33 
Junction City ...... 59 60 60 60 60 24 
Sa a 46 43 40 37 34 12 
GRAHAM 65 54 43 32 21 14 
| » iL TEESE ae 16 13 10 7 4 2 
EE apa har nwiegeiaa 43 38 34° 29 24 12 
GREELEY .......... 12 11 9 7 6 1 
GREENWOOD ..... 157 145 132 121 109 105 
HAMILTON ......... 21 18 16 14 11 2 
LI\:) : pees 107 94 81 68 55 36 
HARNEY ...... date ee 177 175 174 172 60 
re. ee 92 105 1r8 130 143 45 
HASKWELL ....... 17 14 12 10 7 5 
‘ HODGEMAN ....... 30 25 21 16 11 3 
Ne) ae 122 103 83 63 ae 20 
JEFFERSON ....... 118 100 82 64 46 20 
lyf * ae 128 107 86 65 44 14 
JOHNSON .......... 181 160 138 118 97 110 
OS eee 23 20 16 12 9 3 
KINGMAN ......... 96 83 70 57 44 17 
| Rage eS 50 44 39 33 27 13 
ON yey 275 264 252 241 230 56 
EE 134 141 147 153 160 35 
CO aac b  liteia sis 26 23 20 17 14 3 
LEAVENWORTH .. 345 310 273 238 202 135 
Leavenworth ...... 180 173 166 159 152 99 
fi ©) 6 ee 83 74 65 56 47 20 
NEES gos kik wakes 112 92 73 53 33 16 
ERE EE 32 29 26 23 20 7 
Naot ksiued Kuss 233 229 225 222 ‘218° 101 
ee 116 131 147 163 178 77 
McPHERSON ........ 178 164 149 135 121 46 
McPherson ........ 38 41 44 47 50 16 
MARION ........... 187 171 154 139 123 41 
MARSHALL ......... 194 175 156 138 119 42 
LS eee 12 13 13 13 14 4 
BREEN on0ecsssess 48 45 42 39 36 40 
a 153 138 122 107 92 27 
BOAR GReMeeLs ........ 107 97 87 76 66 36 
are 28 31 33 35 38 18 
MONTGOMERY 435 423 412 400 388 235 
EE SESE 25 26 27 27 28 16 
Cherryvale ........ 36 35 34 33 32 19 
Coffeyville 143 142 141 140 139 85 
Independence ...... 101 110 120 129 139 80 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL Na gq 








SED vb bas ss 0%405 93 82 71 60 49 
Council Grove .... 22 23 24 25 % 
oo, 28 24 20 16 2 
Jo tS ee 150 128 106 83 61 
OR ee 192 178 164 150 136 
OE S5i ra) os '0% 89 95 101 106 112 
PS ee 64 57 51 44 37 
a, | i ae 95 84 73 62 51 
ee Pr ery. 21 22 24 25 26 
nas sc 55a 9s 168 139 110 81 52 
6 | 101 88 74 60 47 
eo! Vt) ae 86 75 64 52 4] 
PAWNEE .......... 78 72 66 60 54 
3 LS 104 90 76 61 47 
POTTAWATOMIE 127 112 97 82 67 
SURE Gk wis'aes boa 04% 110 105 100 95 90 
Se hik a S Ch w8 ite 49 54 59 64 69 
RAWLINS ...... ... 63 58 53 48 43 
| Sa 394 361 329 296 263 
Hutchinson ........ 227 225 223 220 218 
REPUBBSE ......... 130 117 104 91 78 
es. 120 110 100 90 80 
OO eae 23 24 25 25 % 
‘8 ee 168 158 148 138 128 
Ae 90 92 94 95 97 
lore 83 72 61 49 38 
er A ee 74 68 62 55 49 
SE 98 93 88 83 78 
RRS rey 231 244 256 268 281 
a Ee 145 160 176 192 207 
"| ae 29 24 20 16 ll 
SEDGWICK ........ 1002 1071 1140 1208 1277 
Ul — 806 865 924 982 1041 
ON! ee 51 48 44 40 37 
SHAWNEE ......... 712 795 878 961 1044 
oar 517 579 640 701 762 
SHERIDAN ........ 49 42 35 28 21 
SHERMAN ......... 55. 56 56 56 57 
|) See 115 98 81 64 47 
STAFFORD »%....... 93 84 76 67 58 
sho ar 12 10 8 > 3 
SLEVENGS ....0550.. 34 27 21 14 7 
SUMNER ........... 239 217 196 174 152 
Coldwell ....:....% 17 18 19 19 20 
Wellington ........ 63 66 69 72 75 
oo. ee 59 56 53 50 47 
|) ae 53 47 42 36 30 
WABAUNSEE 88 75 63 50 37 
WALLACE .......... 21 20 19 17 16 
WASHINGTON ..... 143 121 99 77 55 
ile its? a ao 18 15 12 9 6 
WUREMIIED 5 ssaw ee cosge 163 145 128 110 92 
PRROER ok Oss 50 29 28 27 26 25 
Neodesha. ......... 33 a7 40 43 46 
WOODSON .... 71 60 48 36 25 
WYANDOTTE ..... 1170 1193 1217 1241 1264 
Kansas City ....... 1013 996 980 963 946 
Preentage 
Veraton) CLASST | CLAN | CiANM | CLADE | CLAM | CANE 
| ——— Litas Over 10000 Popylation 
107, | | Fi 
o- ‘aa © Ores WVnaer (0000 Popylatien and Rurah a 
30% | i a ‘aed 
ooemoame Fosemoaneat Total State of Kentuchy 
20% Lae 4 
107. fee a 
| 
US Average , | 
; 
107, | &~J 4 
| ~e 
207% | a 
co) , 
“ea, 
307 7 4 
40% o. n 
$07, , ~~ — 1g 
a. 
60% 
707 ©... 
22 























This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Kentucky sbort 4 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more Pp 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State 


merchandising class. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 








Explanation of the ES 0-53 ta Ue scales oe Kn Giese ee aeey awe 
How the index numbers were calculated 


How to interpret the index numbers 


How to I, A NN ote 5 60g 8 5p 4's aos x Laws ek Gain Ce ead ees 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 











nasic factors used in these calculations. U, S. Government estimates of population 
Se osu. 6. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
- KENTUCKY 
ies i apitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
re - Ne. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 Cl No. 6 
KENTUCKY ......... 20686 18283 15881 13478 11076 —_ 
4 ES eee 141 110 79 48 17 a 
BEMENE cccccaedecses 142 112 83 = 2 re 
ANDERSON ....... 73 60. Py 2 4 10 
SS: a ee 87 69 34 “ 33 
3 ee = . = br . 3 
ek ae 262 218 174 131 103 
Middlesboro .:.-.. 73 70 67 - a Bn 
os) | TS ore 78 64 50 3 7 71 
BOURBON .......... 161 150 138 127 11 
re 287 286 284 283. 282 269 
: 218 225 231 237 244 229 
BPE ci ccc cctdvess 129 119 108 98 89 8 
DPRMVENE 1... 66-0550 53 60 66 72 79 = 
BRACE oo ck eine. 75 61 48 _ 34 = a 
DERE EALL. ....... 179 142 105 70 - - 
BRECKINRIDGE 143 114 86 . = - 
Sy 68 57 46 a . 2 
eee 109 85 62 38 = 
CALDWELL ..:.::... 104 89 74 58 i o 
CALLOWAY ....... 171 136 100 66 : § 376 
CAMPBELL ........ 585 642 700 758 81 
MOMOOTE oa. veleces 277 316 355 394 | 433 5 
8 8 ee 60 47 35 mm 2 A “ 
os 6 69 58 47 36 5 5 
4) 5 y > ra 182 145 107 71 34 
Es Sida st 4 144 112 81 49 Ae 16 
CHRISTIAN ..:..:.. 268 231 193 155 118 , 89 
Hopkinsville ...... 89 90 91 92 93 65 
TS al dinb¥ic aise, 0.06 138 129 118 108 100 95 
Winchester ....... 80 83 86 89 92 88 
| MPR ee 166 130 94 57 21 22 
GENTOO 4. .cc00ss- 70 55 40 24 9 a 
CRITTENDEN ...... 95 76 57 37 18 
CUMBERLAND .... 88 69 50 31 12 13 
i a 307 270 232 195 158 145 
Owensboro ........ 189 178 167 156 145 128 
EDMONSON ....... 89 70 51 ‘32 13 13 
AK 0) 9 ieee 293 228 162 97 33 33 
Se 145 129 112 ‘96 80 23 
J. 2. jee 518 524 531 537 544 675 
ee 425 452 479 505 532 662 
So ae 113 90 67. 43 20 16 
4 261 212 163 114 66 36 
FRANKLIN 148 134 119. 104 91 115 
Pramitort .....<<.. 88 87 86 85 84 107 
ee) 131 114 97 80 63 32 
Se 34 35 36 37 38 16 
GALLATIN ........ 34 27 21 14 7 15 
JS . TS eee 103 83 64 44 24 11 
. ee 76 62 49 35 21 12 
GRAVES: .......;... 238 166 154 112 71 72 
SS " are 62 59 56 53 50 51 
GRAYSON ......... 144 115 85 55 26 20 
EE ood. é:sactounes« 82 64 47 29 11 13 
GREENUP ......... 173 151 128 106 85 26 
HANCOCK ..:.;:.... 50 40 30 20 10 6 
J Saree 203 164 124 86 47 33 
MAMLAM. ....5..5.. - 364 327 292 256 220 119 
HARRISON ........ 117 100 83 65 48 27 
6s ag S540 149 116 84 52 19 20 
HENDERSON ..... 206 177 148 120 °° 92 89 
Henderson ........ 107 100 93 8&6 79 74 
Rae 98 79 61 42 23 11 
HICKMAN ......... 74 58 43 27 11 12 
HOPKINS .......... 257 225 192 160 128 147 
Madisonville ...... 50 52 55 57 59 68 
Seer 97 76 55 33 12 11 
EFFERSON aca ad 2963 3112 3261 3409 3558 5002 
Louisville ..... 1... 2765 2912 3059 3206 3353 ©4714 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 





























ESSAMINE ....... 89 74 59 44 29 24 
oo) ae 168 138 107 77 47 40 
pa | rn 704 789 874 959 1044 506 
ee ee eee 554 637 719 801 884 426 
I ooo re 97 76 55 34 13 11 
GUE ta dacinakoves 202 161 119 79 38 50 
pS OO ee 73 58 43 28 13 15 
Fi) 1 ee 143 113 84 54 24 19 
LAWRENCE ....... 129 105 81 56 32 49 
LS SERIA aT ee 107 86 65 44 23 15 
pf er 85 66 48 29 10 9 
PA yy 262 217 171 126 82 36 
DONE vices csce cee 114 91 67 43 20 13 
a: oo) eee 120 96 73 49 25 28 
LIVINGSTON ...... 70 55 40 25 10 8 
| ee ee 173 142 110 79 48 26 
| SS eee ot 51 38 25 12 14 
McCRACKEN 330 312 295 278 261 203 
OE Sa ae 230 235 241 246 251 192 
McCREARY .... 95 76 57 38 19 li 
McLEAN ........<.ccn- 91 72 53 34 15 10 
MADISON 194 163 131 100 69 60 
Richmond 52 48 45 41 37 33 
MAGOFFIN ........ 112 89 66 43 20 23 
P11 C2) | es 114 93 73 52 31 34 
MARSHALL ........ 111 88 65 42 19 12 
| 2 ye 63 50 38 26 13 7 
} Yo) re 133 116 99 82 65 81 
er 59 57 56 54 52 66 
eee 68 53 39 25 10 8 
MENIFEE .......... 41 32 23 14 5 8 
i 1 ee 124 103 83 62 41 13 
METCALFE ........ 72 56 40 24 8 8 
MONROE ....)..¢... 115 90 65. 40 15 13 
MONTGOMERY 91 78 65 52 39 70 
MORGAN ....:..... 133 104 75 46 17 15 
MUHLENBERG .... 292 242 192 142 93 98 
i 28 |) ae 119 98: 78 57 36 31 
NICHOMAS .. ...<... 72 58 45 31 17 12 
ot eae 192 153 113 75 36 25 
po Ral | eee 65° 56 47 38 29 39 
SU UA eae 90 71 52 32 13 10 
2. eae 56 44 32 19 7 6 
PENDLETON ...... 86 69 53 57 20 9 
MENON oo 60: de iw cee. 284. 247 209 171 135 "34 
Wo i 8 “lhe eienr i pareeee 485 407 330 252 176... _ 67 
i. 3. * es 56 44 33 21 "9 6 
QF 0 fae 282 232 181 130 81 45 
ROBERTSON ....... 28 22 oo 9 3 a 
ROCKCASTLE ..... 127 101 76 50 24. 18 
1 J ae 76 61 46 31 16 19 
Mepemols” 2.2.22 6.5: 98 76 55 33 11 11 
2. See ee 113 96 78 60 43 19 
3 eee 152 127 101 76 i Sd 18 
SIMPSON ........... 81 66 50 34 “19 13 
gulls 1 Sie 63 50 37 23 10. 17 
pj 0 ae 99 79 59 39 19 25 
| a et 114 92 70 47 ye 13 
SEE Cc cnt Co 102 81 59 37 16 22 
vy OS 43 34 25 15 ~\@ 5 
| 5 ae 134 113 92 71 50 29 
ae aie CLASS I CLASS I CLASS IT CLASS I¥ CLASS T cLassar Vee erro 
e.« CITIGS| OVER 10000 PerdaTion " 
30% oO a =O ciries uwoan 10000 FOPRLATION AND ORAL * 307 ‘ 
®------4------®B TOTAL STATE OF LowIsiAnA s 
20% ee oes 20% 
10% | | 10% 
e | 
USAverace USA eeaet 
a. 1 
10% a iy 
‘ “Ge 10% 
20% ‘a. ~~ acs 20% 
y ie 
30% oe 30% 
40% * * 
, baton oe 4O® 
" $07. : a 
a ‘a. 50% 
60% 4 “60% 
: \ 
70% at 70 Fe 
0% = 30% 








This chart shows the relat 


below the United States avera 
cities of less than 10,000 and 


ive variation of the State of Louisiana above or 


merchandising class. 


ge for cities of 10,000 . or more population, 
rural population and the entire State of each 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 








Explanation of the theory 


How 
How 
How 


How 


to classify a product 


the index numbers were calculated 


to interpret the index numbers 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. 


U. S. Government estimates of 


for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924, 


KENTUCK Y—Continued ; 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


WARREN 


Bowling Green ..... 


WASHINGTON 
YNE 


WOODFORD 


seeeeeee 


ASCENSION ....... 
ASSUMPTION ..... 
AVOYELLES 
BEAUREGARD 
BIENVILLE 
BOSSIER 
CADDO 
Shreveport 
CALCASIEU 
Lake Charles 
CALDWELL 
CAMERON ........ 
CATAHOULA ..... 
CLAIBORNE ...... 
CONCORDIA 
ED +s > s0s0» 6 
EAST BATON 
ROUGE 


Baton Rouge 
EAST CARROLL .. 
EAST FELICIANA 
EVANGELINE .... 


IBERVILLE 
jEYFERS 

JEFFERSON 
JEFFERSON 





Lafayette 
LA FOURCHE .... 
Re HAE .....2.. 
LINCOLN 

eer 
LIVINGSTON ..... 
MADISON 
MOREHOUSE .... 
NATCHITOCHES . 
ORLEANS 

New Orleans 
OUACHITA 

Monroe 
PLAQUEMINES .. 
POINTE COUPEE. 
RAPIDES .......... 

Alenandria ........ 
RED RIVER ...... 
RICHLAND 
EE cine kgneins 
SAINT BERNARD. 
SAINT CHARLES . 
SAINT HELENA .. 
SAINT JAMES .... 


0 
F 


CL No, 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 
257 226 193 161 131 
90 95 99 103 108 
122 97 73 48 23 
132 104 76 47 19 
153 128 102 76 51 
235 204 172 140 110 
63 50 37 24 11 
88 76 64 52 40 
LOUISIANA 
15789 14310 12832 11353 9874 
298 251 204 158 111 
58 57 55 53 52 
177 150 124 98 71 
164 133 102 70 39 
133 110 87 64 41 
287 230 172 114 57 
201 172 144 116 87 
157 128 99 70 41 
182 149 117 85 52 
894 969 1042 1118 1192 
550 632 714 795 877 
329 308 286 266 245 
126 131 135 139 144 
81 67 53 38 24 
29 23 17 10 - 
91 72 53 34 15 
246 221 195 170 145 
93 78 63 47 32 
247 208 168 128 89 
437 428 419 411 402 
259 288 317 345 374 
85 72 59 46 33 
129 103 78 52 26 
200 159 118 77 36 
248 199 150 101 52 
107 87 68 48 28 
205 177 150 122 94 
202 170 139 107 75 
118 95 71 47 24 
193 168 142 116 91 
181 151 121 90 60 
263 225 188 150 112 
77 78 79 80 81 
228 189 150 111 72 
82 68 54 40 26 
129 110 91 72 53 
33 34 35 35 36 
97 77 57 37 17 
89 we 60 45 30 
159 133 108 82 56 
320 259 198 137 76 
3736 3913 4088 4266 4443 
3724 3881 4038 4194 4351 
286 281 275 269 264 
136 157 178 199 220 
76 62 49 35 21 
184 149 114 79 44 
565 500 435 372 307 
184 187 190 193 196 
141 114 87 60 33 
191 155 119 83 47 
169 135 102 67 34 
38 33 28 23 18 
67 60 53 46 39 
62 49 36 22 9 
159 130 102 74 45 


Page II 
Page II 
Page HI 


population 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No, g 


SAINT JOHN THE 
BAPTIST 
SAINT LANDRY .. 
SAINT MARTIN .. 
SAINT MARY ..... 
SAINT TAMMANY 
TANGIPAHOA .... 
TENSAS 
TERRE BONNE ... 
SOUNENOEE fa wpe c asses 
VERMILION 
VERNON 
WASHINGTON 
WEBSTER ......... 
WEST BATON 
ROUGE 
WEST CARROLL. 
WEST FELICIANA 
WINN 


MARYLAND: 5.2.00 
ALLEGANY ........ 
Cumberland ........ 
ANNE ARUNDEL . 
ee 
BALTIMORE ....... 
Baltimore City ..... 
NE > re 
CAROLINE ......... 
ON oO * ae 


DORCHESTER ..... 
Cambridge ........ 


TALBOT 
WASHINGTON ..... 
Hagerstown 
WICOMICO 
Salisbury 
WORCESTER 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ......... 
Washington ........ 


Perr 
Lewiston 
AROOSTOOK ..... 
CUMBERLAND ... 
LS ae 
ea 
Westbrook ........ 
FRANKLIN 
HANCOCK 
KRUNNISIC 
Augusta 
Waterville 


i 0 . ee 
PENOBSCOT ...... 

OO OR 
PISCATAQUIS .... 
SAGADAKOC 


Biddeford 
Sanford 


MASSACHUSETTS .. 
BARNSTABLE ..... 
BERKSHIRE ...... 

Adams 
North Adams 
Pittsfield 





89 74 59 
443 360 277 
162 129 96 
234 201 169 
176 147 118 
267 226 185 

90 74 58 
202 166 136 
146 118 90 
214 175 136 
183 156 129 
221 186 151 
228 195 162 

84 71 58 
83 66 49 
91 72 54 
121 100 80 

MARYLAND 
13497 13450 13404 
647 636 624 
313 346 378 
412 375 337 

116 127 138 
697 660 623 

7288 7852 8422 

77 62 47 
149 124 99 
284 245 206 
193 174 155 
148 121 94 
221 183 145 

70 63 56 
425 372 317 
106 105 105 
155 128 101 
250 223 195 
128 111 94 
119 99 80 
329 343 359 
411 398 385 
127 104 81 
126 101 75 
194 157 121 

. 147 126 104 
551 504 456 
275 273 272 
236 200 165 

73 72 70 

183 152 120 
5136 6365 7594 
5009 6266 7524 

MAINE 

772 6552 6332 

620 642 663 

163 170 178 

311 320 329 

698 587 476 
1196 1277 1358 

643 604 564 

98 113 129 

90 92 94 
170 155 140 
240 215 190 
567 570 573 
132 139 146 
137 156 175 
214 206 198 
125 108 92 
332 317 302 
775 762 748 
247 273 299 
179 169 159 

13 190 167 
148 133 118 
320 299 278 
167 146 126 
326 285 245 
630 624 617 
160 153 146 
114 138 163 

MASSACHUSETTS 

37968 40999 44029 
249 223 197 
1065 1063 1061 

114 103 93 
202 205 208 
429 462 495 


(Continued on page XXX) 
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195 


13358 
613 
410 


187 


47060 
171 
1060 
83 
211 
528 


29 
112 


561 
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The Question: 











Which is the 
Outstanding Daily 
Newspaper in Boston? 


The Answer: 


Not the Post’s reply—but the concerted answer of both local 
and national advertisers expressed in advertising lineage. These 
figures are the totals for the seven months of 1928 in the three 
Boston newspapers leading in week-day advertising. 


LOCAL Display (Retail Store) Advertising 


(Agate Lines) 


POST IS FIRST BOSTON POST . 3,094,669 
POST leads Globe by 228,810 lines | Boston Globe. . . 2,865,859 
POST leads Herald by 406,628 lines Boston Herald . . 2,688,041 


NATIONAL Miscellaneous Display Advertising 


(Includes all National Merchandise Advertising, but not Financial, Auto and Publications) 
(Agate Lines) 


POST IS FIRST BOSTON POST. 1,380,638 
POST leads Herald by 141,494 lines | Boston Herald . . 1,239,144 
POST leads Globe by 389,713 lines Boston Globe... 990,925 


Figures as of Reports of Boston Newspapers’ Statistical Bureau 


The Boston Daily Post Leads in These Principal Merchandise Groups 


FIRST in Grocery and Food Products ! FIRST in Amusement Advertising 





























in Automobile (Excluding Used Cars) in Steamship and Travel Advertising 
in Radio Display Advertising in Toilet Requisites Advertising 

in Furniture and Household Goods in Jewelry and Silverware Advertising 
in Men’s Apparel Advertising in Florists’ Advertising 

in Drug Store and Proprietary in Hotel and Restaurant Advertising 


Che Boston Post 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES—KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York—Graybar Bldg Chicago—Tribune Tower. Philadelphia—Atlantic Bldg. Atlanta—Glenn Bldg. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 








H oO W Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
L d CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL Ne. g 
NEU SE SUDAN AUR os nk wow dsaenbewe eet Page | Newburyport ..... 141 150 158 166 175 165 
ligw the index numbers were calculated ................0cccceeee Page I EROS ssc 00s « 192 223 255 286 317 2% 
I . . . ' nif | OSE 400 448 497 545 593 54 : 
low to interpret the index numbers ....... cas avin bh 30 Gee Page II ae ee 105 92 78 64 51 % 
How to classify a product ..... eee Seee TS ce RUb eo esnek sess oeead Page II (Continued on page XXXII) 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...... - poses sk ROORRE Parcentage Prreeviag 

a # 





leratorn| CLASSI | CLASSE CLASSI | CLASS | CLASSI | CLASSI Weraten 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES @—+—® Cirs| Quer 10.000 Papularien 
CLA'5S 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 607% 60% 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. Ommneneponrnee® “Cotes Yotor 10,000 Podulation and Furs } 
50% 50% 


CLASS 3-—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
@-----—---- “D Total State of Maryland 


WOR 04 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


. mo . a : 02 304 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. . = 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of zh unit value 
yi c s of high unit value. 20%. Laer ub 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations, U. S. Government estimates of population /® 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. id 
102% ¢ 4% 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued US hoe 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL Ne. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
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IQh /0n 
| ot, ae 3377 3381 3385 3389 3393 2939 a 
Attleboro ........ 194 219 244 269 294 251 O.. 202 
Fairhaven ........ 93 &9 86 §2 78 70 20% 
Fall River ........ 1111 1065 1020 974 928 805 =a 
New Bedford ..... 1062 1083 1105 1126 1147 991 30% ©. 30% 
No. Attleboro .... 99 126 152 178 205 176 —" 
SS eee 339 327 316 304 292 253 _ 
ED Ss és wawe sens 40 35 30 25 20 22 40% © 40% 
re 4537 4872 5207 5541 5876 5430 od © 
Amesbury .....5.:..; 101 104 107 110 113 105 = Pa a S01 
rs 96 108 121 133 145 132 = - 7 
i Ee ak ee 212 237 262 287 312 288 | | 
ee ee eee 109 118 127 136 145 134 - 
Gloucester ........ 206 205 205 205 204 190 
Haverhill ..:...... 457 506 555 604 653 600 This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Maryland above or 
Lawrence ........ 830 843 857 871 884 828 below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
NE rh ease 5.5% 973 1104 1236 1368 1499 1382 cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
Methuen .......... 181 181 182 182 182 170 merchandising class. 
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The Lowell Courier 
Citizen and Leader 


The continuous. leadership in 


The Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune 
Carries more local and 


national advertising than 
any paper in Lawrence. 


volume of both local and national 
advertising vividly portrays its 
prestige in this market, a prestige 
which is the natural result of its 


as "4 
leadership in civic affairs and the This is attributable to it 


fact that it has the largest circu- nabetell Mencamnabahbents dominance in circulation 
lation in Lowell. nel a ta ei and leadership in civic affairs. 
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Editor 


& Publisher and The 


What can 
Sunday circulation 
mean to the 
luesday 











Facts on Boston 
and the Globe 


OSTON’S _ shopping 

area ranks fourth in 
population, third in per 
capita income tax returns. 
Average family wealth is 
$9,000. Savings deposits 
average $2,000 per family. 


Within 12 miles of Bos- 
ton’s City Hall is the ter- 
ritory defined as Metro- 
politan Boston. From this 
area Boston department 
stores draw 74% of their 
business. 


Here in Metropolitan 
Boston the Globe is defi- 
nitely the home news- 
paper, as proved by cir- 
culation and advertising. 


It is the only Boston 
newspaper which _ holds 
all of its readers in this 
district seven days a 
week. 


It leads by 45% in de- 
partment store advertis- 
ing. And in the four 
major display classifica- 
tions which find their 
greatest market in the 
home, including automo- 
bile advertising, the Globe 
also enjoys a substantial 
lead. 











Fourth Estate 


for August 18, 





advertiser 


; Even to advertisers who 


@ __inever buy a line of Sunday 

space, a consideration of 
Sunday facts in many cities can be 
extremely helpful. 


Certainly in Boston the Sunday 
situation has a very definite bearing 
on week-day selling problems. 


Here are three newspapers carry- 
ing the bulk of Boston advertising, 
national and local. All three have 
large daily circulations. But on 
Sunday in the Metropolitan district 
one of them loses a third of its daily 
readers, and another loses nearly 
two thirds. The remaining paper 
—the Globe—holds its week-day 
audience practically intact on Sun- 
day. 


Granting that Sunday circulation 
is largely home circulation, which 
of these three newspapers can justly 
claim to be the every day home 
paper of Boston? 


EAR in mind that the Globe, 
dominating Metropolitan 
Boston on Sunday, is not a two- 
sale newspaper on week days. Du- 
plication is less than 5%. Hence, 
in holding its large circulation 
seven days a week it is holding the 
same readers seven days a week. 


A WwW A 


Boston’s department store mer- 
chants, who stand or fall on the 
degree of their success in reaching 
people where they live, have long 
recognized the Globe’s home 
strength. They use 45% more ad- 
vertising space in the Globe, daily 


and Sunday, than in any other Bos- 
ton newspaper. 


And naturally this greater vol- 
ume of local advertising gives the 
Globe greater and greater strength 
with Boston women! 


Editorially, the Globe’s home 
strength has been built up by fifty 
years of striving for broad interest 
to intelligent readers of both sexes. 


If the Globe has one of the best 
sporting pages in the country, it 
also has one of the most practical 
Household Departments (first of 
such departments in American 
journalism — established 34 years 
ago). 


If a majority of Boston’s substan- 
tial business men regard the Globe 
as a reliable business paper, their 
wives look upon it as a dependable 
daily shopping guide. 


In this self-contained community 
the Globe has more reporters and 
publishes more local news than any 
other newspaper. 


And the Globe is absolutely free 
of political or religious bias. 


A Ww A 


Advertisers who insist: on demon- 
strations of home selling strength 
are. using more and more space in 
the Globe. In four out of the five 
classifications which account for 
63% of all display advertising in 
Boston, the Globe leads. 


Our booklet will help you in de- 
termining how best to sell in the 
Boston market. Send for a copy. 


1928 XXXI 








| Boston Globe—Department A-1 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of your book- 
let “Boston—4th Market.” 






lhe Boston Globe 
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HOW 
ee Cet SUMMONS 255s cs oun ed bens sabe aba seas aeadnee Page | 
How the index numbers were calculated ............cccesceeseees Page I 
ee ey a ee ee Page II 
ee ee RE SN a clive cae eee eb sc obs welee Page II 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ..............00005: Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations, 
for 1925 and U. S. 


U. S. Government estimates of population 
Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


FRANKLIN ....... 437 439 441 443 445 326 
Greenfield ........ 147 173 199 225 251 179 
HAMPDEN . 2973 3165 3358 3550 3742 3431 
NR is bs cee 363 354 345 335 326 301 
Holyoke ...... et 550 589 627 665 704 646 
oO Be eae 92 84 75 66 57 52 
Springfield ........ 1322 1469 1616 1763 1910 1749 
| ae 168 165 162 158 155 144 
West Springfield .. 135 135 135 134 134 123 
HAMPSHIRE ...... 632 575 518 461 404 489 
Easthampton ..... 100 97 94 91 88 109 
Northampton ..... 195 160 126 91 56 64 
MIDDLESEX ...... 7917 8613 9308 10005 10700 14124 
Arlington .. aie 236 269 302 335 368 480 
BEE Ac oe vces x 144 164 184 204 224 296 
Cambridge ........ 1097 1186 1274 1362 1451 1915 
7 Apatiean einet sae 373 378 384 389 394. 517 
Framingham ...... 190 201 212 223 234 308 
re ce wip 75 80 85 90 95 124 
CE SS 6 dim ous 997 1050 1103 1156 1209 1589 
OS are 468 494 520 546 572 755 
Marlboro ......... 146 151 157 162 167 219 
lO eee oe 440 481 523 565 606 801 
PNIE sss aes 201 250 299 348 397 526 
PON. oe vig bi cats 113 114 114 114 115 149 
SR cs Ses a:b 523 63R 752 866 981 1303 
Somerville ........ 935 1062 1189 1316 1443 1911 
Wakefield ........ 139 142 146 14y 152 201 
Waltham ......... 321 352 383 413 444 585 
Watertown ....... 207 173 139 104 70 86 
Winchester ........ 117 146 176 205 234 310 
Se er tee 170 186 203 219 235 309 
NANTUCKET ...... 27 26 25 24 23 49 
NORFOLK ......... 2473 2806 3139 3473 3806 9268 
OE Er 125 144 162 180 199 484 
Brookline ......... 474 671 868 1065 1262 3129 
OOS Eee 128 140 152 164 176 425 
ESET SS tia rare 121 136 152 168 183 445 
a 119 108 98 88 77 178 
sain as 536 553 569 585 602 1440 
Weymouth ....... 162 181 200 219 238 576 
PLYMOUTH ....... 1514 1652 1790 1927 2065 1585 
SS 629 738 846 954 1063 809 
oo: ee 119 124 130 135 140 107 
Percentag. 









Ver.ation 


NR 
9S 
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s 
st 


Ss 
cy 


Ss > 
. gf 
Below Average +—%— Above Average 


Ww 
i=) 
ot 


eon CLASSI {crass | ciassm | crassm@ |: ciass¥ | Class 


40% 

This chart shows the relative variation for the State of Maine above or be 

low the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population. .:citie: 

of less than 10.000 and rural population and the entire State of . eact 
-merchandising class. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5 CLN 


















SUBPOLEK ....< +0 8279 9419 10558 11697 12837 4 
I nd a a ts ce 7401 8488 9574 10660 11747 I * 
oS SE ees 416 415 415 415 414 
Revere i... ...5. 296 301 306 311 316 
Winthrop ......... 166 215 263 311 360 

WORCESTER ..... 4448 4730 S012 5294 557% 
CHinton ....0 ss sleum 125 125 125 124 124 
Fitchburg .......%% 389 398 407 416 425 
ee ee eee 164 163 162 161 160 
Leominster ....... 196 197 198 199 200 
ST See Be 182 285 389 492 595 
Northbridge ........ 81 68 55 42 29 
Southbridge ....... 137 140 142 144 147 

WORE GC <ccek ats 124 136 149 161 173 

Worcester ........ 1778 1978 2179 2379 2579 
MICHIGAN 

tie io a a 37287 38772 40256 41742 43227 

OO are 49 40 31 22 13 

TX ES rs 93 81 69 56 44 

NRE ae 291 252 212 174 135 

\ GSS 143 132 122 112 101 
ee Wer. rere 98 97 97 96 95 

ar 89 75 61 46 32 

ES "sos 0 ectedes 72 59 46 33 20 

ANOS Serre 71 64 57 49 42 

OS, 166 144 122 99 77 

RTS sascaesvtewcdess 564 527 491 455 
Bay GAP. 2.ccccceses 428 424 420 416 412 

4 55 48 42 35 28 

2 ae 599 604 608 613 619 
Benton Harbor ..... 128 138 150 160 170 
NE Se ck nee obs » 79 95 111 127 143 
ig 77 88 100 112 123 i 

|e. aa 186 160 134 110 81 q 
Coldwater ........ 64 61 58 55 52 

OVE aa 724 730 729 729 730 
AMO cGvsbavee'sc 83 80 77 74 71 
Battle Creek ....... 395 441 490 532 580 rt 
TN ee ree 42 43 43 43 

ae eer 161 145 130 112 96 P 
Ee 53 54 54 54 55 

CHARLEVOIX ...... 122 103 84 65 46 

CHEBOYGAN ....... 109 95 82 68 54 q 
Cheboygan ........ 53 49 45 40 36 

CHIPPEWA ......... 210 190 170 150 130 4 
Sault Ste Marie ..... 107 109 111 112 114 

ED ica cksce ooh aes 63 52 41 30 19 

CEE sc scncasase 178 151 123 95 68 

& Ye 2) ae 34 31 27 23 20 p 

TRUE. dcedesaavesns 271 262 251 242 233 lj 
NR casas be wee 121 130 140 149 159 g 

DICKINSON ........ 169 184 200 215 230 
Iron Mountain .... 83 101 119 137 155 

EOE, oo xtedeseesss 234 213 192 171 150 

a ee 124 113 102 91 80 
A) eee 49 49 49 49 49 

GENESEE ........... 1397 1372 1348 1324 1300 
| RS ee 1151 1160 1169 1178 1187 

CR) Lt oe 73 60 46 32 19 

+ Ree 342 342 342 343 343 
ee ror 141 117 93 69 45 

GRAND TRAVERSE. 155 140 125 110 95 
Traverse City ....... 95 93 91 88 86 

Ne 299 250 200 151 102 

HILLSDALE ........ 217 184 151 117 84 i 
Hillsdale ..\...s005 53 52 51 50 49 H 

(Continued on page XXXIV) - 
voretion| CLASS I CLASS CLASS CLASS IF TASSZ CAESE ise 
| o———_® Cresto 000 Pepulation | 
| 
13) . sree) Cities} under 0009 Plopuiot. 0% end Furol | 
607 | pe | 
@ =~ }-.--@ T0151 f Mossoghusetts Pe oe 
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‘This chart shows the relative variation for the State of Massachusetts above ot 

trelow the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, ile 

of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State for eat 
merchandising class. 
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papers. Its appeal is limited to 





homes of a bit better than the 
average in income. It cannot 


advertise successfully to “the 


q 


N Detroit, educational adver- 


mass . 





tising gravitates obviously to 
The Detroit Free Press. Pro- 
viding a coverage of every other 





home in the entire Detroit mar- 
ket, this newspaper gives selec- 


tivity plus the assurance of 





reaching prospects in sufficient 
number to make the old law 


of average work out to good 


' —— advantage. 
. os a" 
es C 


6. Mepmmn/} 








TARTING Sunday, August 


26th, and continuing 
throughout the fall months The 


on choosing = S2ussns2 
a school... ’ 


ERE in this great “market 
- of motors”, prosperous be- 








yond previous bests, the alert 

REED from the “shackles” of pay out the advertising school and college will find} its 

the common school or the of the private school must — most helpful ally in the columns 
high school, many thousands of be placed selectively in news’ of The Detroit Free Press. 

Detroit’s young men and women 

are now considering the advan- 


tages of advanced educational 






work in private schools, colleges 
eee oe aes Verree & Conklin, Inc. National Representatives 
and other institutions providing 


specialized training. New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco { 





ae 
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HOW 
ne ee se ee ee ee aa ey Page 
How the index numbers were calculated .............cccccecceces Page 
How to-interpret the index numbers .......6......cccccccccceees Page 
a er, ee a es Page 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............++405- Page 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: OF CLASSES 


CLASS !—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—dQuality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5—Quality. priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. 


for 1925 and U. S. 





v. 


MICHIGAN—Continued 


I 

I 
II 
II 
III 


S. Government estimates of population 
Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 

CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL. No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. § CL No. 6 
HOUGHTON ......... 570 514 459 405 
BAOMOOCK 6.000005 08 72 71 z0 68 
ie ee 45 47 50 52 
UU es 252 211 171 130 
INGHAM |... 0.4.2.2... 863 874 884 895 
PE cclksres a cuk 643 684 726 768 
Se ese 265 246 -227 210 
RN Gags fe ees 5 eo 73 82 92 101 
ED cc cceenneee 64 56 49 41 
oo eee oe 221 206 191 176 
ISABELLA:’ .......... 174 146 118 90 
Mt. Pleasant ...... 46 44 42 40 
EE) anaes atens.s 739 751 763 775 
0 eee 521 544 567 590 
KALAMAZOO ....... 740 861 981 1101 
Kalamazoo ......... 548 700 853 1005 
KALKASKA ........ 42 33 25 16 
> a 1902 2250 2598 2945 
Grand Rapids ....... 1554 1958 2362 2765 
KEWEENAW ........ 48 39 30 21 
lle i Re ea 34 27 20 13 
Ee cine ka ban au 199 169 139 108 
LEELANAU 68 54 40 26 
LENAWEE ........... 377 339 300 262 
"ae SS eee 111 112 114 116 
LIVINGSTON ....... 136 118 100 81 
ie hak same be 60 51 42 32 
MACKINAW 63 54 46 38 
le | 361 357 352 348 
Mount Clemens ..... 101 119 137 154 
MANISTEE ......... 162 139 117 94 
OS SS aee 84 77 71 65 
MARQUETTE ........ 386 399 411 424 
SOOERIEE . 2.0. cc0ses 94 99 104 108 
ON See 124 137 150 162 
SS SnansS oss 80% 155 136 117 98 
Ludington ........ 77 2 67 62 
ies >) Gi 136 115 94 73 
ee OS eee 43 41 39 36 
MENOMINEE ........ 187 168 148 128 
Menominee ........ 80 81 81 81 
MIDLAND .......... 158 138 118 98 
MISSAUKEE 68 53 39 25 
EEG toss bsms200e 335 310 285 261 
er 131 143 155 166 
MONTCALM 234 196 158 120 
Greenville ......... 41 40 39 38 
MONTMORENCY ... 35 28 22 15 
MUSKEGON .......... 681 728 775 822 
I 5's ie wie sos 418 495 573 651 
Muskegon Heights... 114 107 100 93 
NEWAYGO ........... 132 109 86 62 
OARLAND © .....25... 1012 1050 1089 1127 
a 413 405 397 389 
eS oe” ae 86 139 193 247 
Re Cini sao ig > 119 98 78 58 
OGEMAW ............. 60 49 39 29 
ONTONAGON ...... 118 97 - 77 56 
oe 116 95 75 54 
EER sc cwsneneess 14 11 9 7 
oo... kee 46 39 32 25 
oo ff ere 418 392 366 341 
Grand Haven ..... 72 77 82 86 
Sree 121 130 140 150 
PRESQUE ISLE .... 104 89 75 60 
ROSCOMMODN ........ 16 13 _ | 7 
SAGINAW ........... 924 901 877 853 
OO EERE 646 671 696 720 
SAINT CLAIR ...... 528 506 486 466 
Pwrt Tieaven ......<.. 268 277 286 295 


Counties in bold face capital 


Cities in 


teal 
1d 





and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL Nog 
































SAINT JOSEPH .... 241 239 237 236 234 \ 
ee err 64 69 74 78 83 p 
Three Rivers ..... 54 61 68 75 82 Py 

EE Ws 65 irenwiess 238 195 152 109 66 y 

SCHOOL CRAFT... 89 78 67 56 45 y 

SHIAWASSEE ...... 315 286 256 228 199 ti 
PED, 06 6 55. cues 124 122 120 117 115 § 

po lel ae 255 212 169 126 83 & 

VAN BUREN ..... 244 223 201 180 159 % 
South Haven ..... 38 41 43 45 48 ” 

WASHTENAW ...... 464 471 479 490 492 4 
Ann APbOr 1.060500 210 234 260 290 311 % 
MORMON o50400 8400 77 87 97 106 116 1 

|. eer 14677 16877 19077 21277 23478 19 
OS eee 12002 14157 16311 18465 20620 17195 
Hamtramck ........ 670 563 460 360 251 2 
Highland Park ...... 675 752 829 906 983 819 
River Rouge ........ 112 114 117 119 121 103 
Wyandotte ......... 219 227 236 244 252 20 

WEXFORD ......... 146 136 126 116 106 mM 
CR «ond wewecnwes 94 95 96 97 98 If 

MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA ......... 22050 21053 20056 19060 18063 121 

RENEE SS 141 112 83 53 24 1) 

ES dla n astih wie 140 114 88 62 36 2 

Se ea 202 164 125 88 50 ¥ 

BELTRAMI ........ 254 209 163 118 73 % 
0 ae 67 62 58 53 48 

EMME 6600 sepeces 123 98 73 48 23 I 

Cp oo) >) 81 67 54 40 26 2 

BLUE EARTH ...... 277 254 231 209 186 y 
I, is Sie sane 124 133 141 149 158 ;) 

a 195 167 138 110 82 4 

Nib. ee 169 148 126 106 85 7% 

ae 134 110 87 63 39 2 

fo eee 147 118 89 60 31 

CHIPPEWA ........ 139 116 94 72 49 2 

STEED” osvcs cases 121 98 75 52 29 17 

a" er 191 170 148 128 107 2 
Moorhead ......... 57 58 60 61 62 ! 

CLEARWATER .... 76 60 45 29 13 § 

oo OO Osean 17 14 10 6 3 2 

COTTONWOOD ..... 126 101 77 526 27 21 

CROW WING ....... 241 215 188 162 136 6 
ES Ere 92 95 98 101 104 3 

0 . ere 259 230 200 171 142 55 
DO. ~t Patl....... 66 67 68 68 69 2 

Lo 0) SES 103 84 64 44 25 I$ 

DOUGLAS .......... 160 132 103 75 47 49 

FARIBAULT ......... 179 158 136 115 94 ‘| 

FILLMORE ........ 200 164 128 93 57 3 

FREEBORN ........ 219 198 176 156 135 n 
eS SP eee 99 102 106 110 113 % 

a "4 
ahem CLASSI CLASS T CLASS I CLASSI CLASS ZT CLASS TZ eran 
t——@ Cities| Over (0000 Papolation 
60% ws 
Qrevnrnfrnem® Crtves| Under 10000 Population and Ptre/ 
50% 50 
@—---4---=- —@ Total Stare of Michroas 

402 - 

j0% Ms 

20% —-Q us 

_— “" \. + 

107. 4 le ie a MP 

_f—e— aN 
—— e- = Shea 
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This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Michigan above 


below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each mer 
chandising class. 
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fxplanation of the theory 


ow the index numbers were calculated 


Yow to interpret the index numbers 
flow to classify a product 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


(LASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


(LASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
(ASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


(LASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


(LASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


(LASS 6—-Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


garce of basic factors used in these calculations. 
i 1925 and U, S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 





eee ee ee ee 


U. S, Government estimates of population 








M I N N NESOTA—Continued 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
GOODHUE ian one nae 231 223 . 194 167 139 - 65 
Red Wing 84 _88 92 97 38 
SN ns 6-464 06 0 she: 66 51 35 20 13 
HENNEPIN 4895 5448 6004 6557 . 
Minneapolis 4640 5238 5836 6435 4965 
HOUSTON 90 70 50 29 16 
HUBBARD 65 48 31 14 9 
ISANTI 86 64 41 18 12 
NA cis 00 ¥.¢.s.000 207 183 159 135 35 
JACKSON 110 86 62 37 18 
KANABEE 66 49 31 13 9 
KANDIYOHI ....... 196 169 142 117 90 35 
as one a cas 58 61 64 67 70 19 
a) ee 89 70 52 34 15 13 
KOOCHICHING ..... 144 124 104 85 65 19 
Ro ag i. Fis... 36 39 42 45 48 7 
noes PARLE .. 125 100 75 50 25 17 
is a Se 76 81 85 89 94 18 
LE SUEUR at Me eee 142 117 93 69 44 26 
8? : 96 77 57 37 18 11 
Ss csv siewn's 168 143 116 91 66 33 
ee 173 141 108 76 44 26 
MAHNOMEN ...... 62 49 36 22 9 11 
“emt [cass | CLASS CLASS | CLASSIN [CLASS | CLASSE [““or™" 
10% rs @ cIMES]0F se000 Peruano awe None 70% 
(oO; .O} emes = 000 PORATION AND RURAL 
60% Q-- =f == 70M] ornre of PNET e 607% 
50% Fadl 50% 
+07 ae ——- 
30% 307. 
20% at 20% 
10% ff 10% 
UWreanse = 13 Avenace 
r~ 
10% Q ie “~~-@_ 10% 
ee i 
20 — 210% 
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30% ‘ a 307 
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This ch 
below the 


shows the relative variation for the State of Minnesota above or 
United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 


tities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 


merchandising class. 





Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 








MARSHALL 169 134 100 66 31 33 
BEART oon ccccccce 188 159 128 99 70 38 
EN Ge 44 43 42 41 40 17 
MEBEGR: »..500006... 151 123 95 66 38 27 
MILLE LACS ...... 129 103 78 52 26 18 
MORRISON ........ 218 181 144 108 71 42 
Latte Palis:.....:: 52 48 44 40 36 17 
re 234 213 191 171 150 52 
PN: 6 B66 <6s10Ceses 107 111 115 118 122 35 
(OO —-aa 117 92 68 44 19 20 
i Se + ie 126 103 80 57 34 14 
I bose Sadiwee'e 158 132 106 80 54 24 
NORMAN .......... 125 100 75 50 25 14 
OLMSTED .......... 271 266 260 254 249 185 
Rochester .......... 157 174 190 205 221 164 
OTTER TAIL ...... 434 357 281 205 129 104 
Fergus Falls ...... 74 73 72 71 70 51 
< - -_eteaaa heen 111 92 74 55 36 12 
( ee arn 192 153 113 73 34 28 
PIPESTONE Seems 113 102 91 80 69 19 
POEs dccwewnws 311 270 229 187 146 33 
es a eilaan et 69 72 75 78 81 7 
aes 113 91 70 48 26 16 
CF) ae 2440 2807 3174 3542 3907 2843 
. 2 Serer 2350 2723 3096 3468 3841 2792 
RED LAKE ........ 61 48 36 23 10 7 
ReewOoOoD ........ 179 144 110 75 40 30 
RENVILLE ......... 192 155 119 82 45 39 
Es Seis vesscdecets 248 222 196 169 143 90 
ae ea 105 99 94 88 ~ 82 50 
BI hid dc cet as'dade< 94 81 69 56 43 14 
i): ree 115 90 66 42 17 20 
3 go) 2076 2166 2256 2347 2435 1381 
Pe eS are 1058 1231 1404 1577 1750 968 
wiacniass dae'es 158 157 157 156 155 90 
Va jacks tees 144 149 154 159 164 92 
oo, ae re 113 94 75 55 36 20 
SHERBURNE ehh. 83 66 49 31 14 16 
°c 125 100 75 50 - 25 28 
STEARNS .......... 498 434 370 307 241 129 
Saint Cloud ........ 164 160 156 151 147 70 
oy eee sere 158 137 117 97 76° 48 
Owatonna ......:.. 70 68 66 64 62 36 
STEVENS .....4... 85 68 52 35 18 13 
og re ee 132 10 89 67 45 25 
(ee Pee 222 183 144 105 66 24 
fy Ug ¢ | 62 50 38 25 ~ ee 7 
| 144 124 105 85 65 26 
WADENA ......::... 95 78 60 42 25 25 
WASECA ........... 121 106 +) 76 61 27 
WASHINGTON 193 168 144 120 95 87 
Stillwater 74 73 72 71 70 63 
WATONWAN ....... 109 96 83 70 57 19 
,  * ohare 92 87 82 77 72 10 
oJ) a ee 291 280 269 257 245 209 
PEM anc Sccedecks 177 189 201 213 225 190 
YELLOW 
MEDICINE ....... 138 113 87 61 36 19 
of a@ 
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This chart shows the relative variation for the State of Mississippi above ms 
below the United States average _ cities of 10,000 or more p 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population arid the entire State of ach 


merchandising class. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 





Explanation of the theory 


How the index numbers were calculated .......................5. 


How to interpret the index numbers 
How to classify a product 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population 


for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 








MISSISSIPPI 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


MISSISSIPPI ........ 14548 12143 9738 7333 
2 a ae 174 158 141 126 
ER 66 bcs abida's © 114 111 108 105 
Ce. RE ee ae 188 156 124 93 
SS I Se 53 51 49 47 
RR ee 142 114 86 57 
| © a ae 186 149 111 75 
ll, 73 57 42 26 
ITE Sevessd ee 507 420 333 246 
SN ee 125 98 71 44 
CARROLL ......... 151 119 87 55 
CHICKASAW ....... 167 136 103 72 
ee | 93 74 54 34 
CLAIBORNE ....... 97 77 57 37 
CEE Séssecscce 135 110 85 60 
ao  . J RSs 132 107 83 59 
COAHOMA ......... 374 320 265 211 
f . Clarksdale ......... 79 88 97 106 
| aa 216 175 134 95 
COVINGTON ....... 111 88 66 44 
ED bs cnc anics 200 159 117 77 
 xcscastewe 184 174 163 154 
Hattiesburg ....... 125 128 131 134 
FRANKLIN ........ 105 84 63 42 
Ns wn one bn 42 33 25 16 
Ss «50's ni be 104 83 63 42 
GRENADA .......... 104 89 74 59 
ON ss ia rae 79 67 55 42 
HARRISON ......... 294 263 232 202 
| en Sa 105 G4 83 72 
ee Te 80 81 82 83 
6 6 sos ao > 461 448 435 422 
Se ree 225 259 293 326 
Jf: ae 298 247 196 147 
HUMPHREYS ...... 165 134 103 74 
ISSAQUENA ...... 57 46 35 23 
ITAWAMPA ........ 129 100 72 44 
eee 173 144 114 85 
ET Nein sk cbs © 147 116 85 54 
EFFERSON ....... 119 96 72 48 
EFFERSON DAVIS 95 74 54 34 
a ee 288 255 221 188 
1” BES ee 136 132 128 124 
KEMPER .......... 146° 116 87 57 
LAFAYETTE 143 114 85 56 
L. eee 110 91 72 53 
LAUDERDALE ..... 367 345 324 303 
rT 219 228 237 246 
LAWRENCE ....... 94 75 56 36 
0. AS 126 99 72 44 
a 243 200 156 114 
LEFLORE ......... 315 279 242 206 
Greenwood ....... 81 90 99 108 
BO SSS 187 156 124 93 
LOWNDES ......... 213 184 154 126 
END. Scswasewe 97 92 87 82 
MADISON ......... 222 185 147 110 
a 147 122 96 70 
MARSHALL ........ 196 157 118 80 
fo ee 246 203 158 115 
MONTGOMERY... 104 85 67 49 
NESHOBA ......... 160 127 94 61 
oo as 155 124 94 64 
NOXUBEE ........ 178 145 111 77 
OKTIBBEHA ....... 127 103 79 55 
NN 210 172 134 95 
PEARL RIVER .... 148 123 98 73 
ts ld li 78 63 48 32 


4928 
110 
102 

61 
45 


38 


4000 
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Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No, ¢ 
87 . 


























ee 259 241 224 205 Py 
ou. ee 160 126 93 59 25 IR 
PRENTISS ......... 144 115 86 57 28 9 
‘je |] ee 196 157 117 77 38 4 
| __ i RERREEE e 151 120 89 57 26 ! 
ESS Ae 123 100 76 52 29 R 
JS 4 > re 122 99 77 54 31 ¥ 
Oo aaa 149 118 88 58 27 7 
a 120 94 69 43 17 rf 
ov.) ee 56 45 35 24 13 6 
SUNFLOWER ...... 398 323 248 173 98 Q 
TALLAHATCHIE . 320 261 | 202 142 83 " 
| aS Sa aS 146 116 87 57 27 6 
er 127 100 74 48 21 rT 
TISHOMINGO ..... 129 102 75 47 20 14 
| \ inn 172 139 107 75 42 ry 
EE isos 4 0 0 0.6 166 133 101 68 35 % 
WALTHAL ........ 114 91 67 43 20 16 
se 271 266 261 254 249 193 
WME 5's 50000's 167 183 200 216 232 178 
WASHINGTON .... 449 389 330 269 210 171 
Greenville .......0. 132 130 128 126 124 98 
!.) re 127 101 75 48 22 14 
WEBSTER ......... 94 74 55 35 15 10 
WILKINSON ...... 114 91 68 44 21 16 
iio tt) ee 150 119 89 59 28 n 
YALOBUSHA ...... 143 122 101 80 59 3 
| ERE? ae 320 263 206 149 92 8 
MISSOURI . rr 
i st 2) rr 30001 29017 28032 27047 26064 26278 
Cc ) ar 168 145 121 98 75 53 
Kirksville ........ 68 65 62 58 55 3 
Vi 9, see 108 88 69 49 29 1 
ATCHISON ......... 10 88 74 59 45 4 
BAUDRAIN  ....00.0 164 146 127 109 91 49 
7S ea eee 59 60 61 62 63 K( 
EEE 56s ohio a nvd 182 151 120 90 59 27 
hk ca wae op 40 39 38 37 36 10 
ge 136 111 85 59 34 15 
ES EEE Tm 21 18 16 14 11 2 
|). Se oee 184 151 117 84 51 31 
OS eee 25 23 21 18 16 7 
ae 21 18 15 12 GQ 4 
U7... a 99 78 58 37 16 I 
BOLLINGER ....... 106 83 61 38 15 15 
B NET a ds knew ees 235 206 175 146 117 8 
OR Seseneenes 93 92 91 90 89 59 
Srssree CLASSI | CLASSI | cLasSm | CLASSY | CLASSE | CLAGSHI },*,. 
80% 80% 
e + © CITIGS OVER 10000 ForYLATION 
70% Lae 10% 
© a .O) CITIGS UNCER 10@00 FOR. ATION Ane nue 
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This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Missouri above o 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 

merchandising class. 
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HOW 
Explanation GU CONS a 45a 5 5s caw i occ skins cacensevehbowies Page I 
How the index numbers were calculated ........ccrcccvocccedeess Page I 
ty to interpret the index numbers: ...............0.cecceueeees Page II 
BURRS CURESITY @ PTOMUCE 22... ccc ieee cece dec esse siseeeenenes Page II 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas .............ceeeeee Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
"LASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. aa 


(LASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. . , 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
(LASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. ee 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
fLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
(LASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


swuree of basic factors used in these calculations, U, S, Government estimates of population 
ip 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


———_—— ————— = = = 
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MISSOURI—Continu 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 














BUCHANAN ........ 853 902 949 1000 1048 706 
Saint Joseph ....... 727 802 877 952 1027 690 
RS EN 212 177 141 107 72 51 
Poplar Bluff ...... 74 69 64 59 54 34 
CALDWELL ........ 107 86 66 46 25 19 
CALLAWAY ....... 178 145 112 81 48 34 
Ser 52 46 41 35 29 17 
CAMDEN ........... 79 62 45 27 10 16 
CAPE GIRARDEAU 258 229 199 171 142 88 
Cape Girardeau .... 124 121 119 116 113 66 
CARROLL .......... 159 133 106 81 55 24 
ee eee 31 30 29 28 27 8 
EES os cccccccee 69 54 39 24 9 11 
BL occ edaaee 167 138 109 82 53 33 
nc seqetece 106 83 61 39 16 12 
CHARITON ........ 168 139 109 80 51 22 
CHRISTIAN 116 91 66 41 16 16 
ae 91 74 57 40 23 10 
a 172 153 134 116 97 99 
Excelsior Spgs. 40 37 34 31 28 29 
CLINTON .......... 114 98 82 66 50 37 
aa 31 29 27 24 22 16 
RPE 220 199 176 155 134 83 
Jefferson City ..... 137 133 129 125 121 71 
MIE occ ccccsce 151 129 106 84 62 38 
Boonville ......... 44 42 40 37 35 19 
CRAWFORD ....... 94 74 55 35 15 10 
RR 108 85 62 39 16 16 
RRR 91 71 51 31 11 10 
DAVIESS 128 103 78 53 28 14 
Se a ae 89 72 55 37 20 13 
5 vhs as ve 94 75 56 37 18 10 
DOUGLAS .......... 117 91 66 40 14 17 
DUNKLIN .......... 274 223 171 119 68 54 
FRANKLIN ........ 222 187 151 117 82 31 
Washington ...... 31 30 29 28 27 6 
GASCONADE ...... 96 79 62 45 28 14 
Mey ........... 122 103 84 65 46 17 
GREENE ........... 610 570 530 491 452 288 
Springfield ........ 375 382 389 396 403 249 
MOY ....5...5.. 149 130 110 92 73 23 
Trenton .......... 67 66 64 62 61 14 
HARRISON ........ 151 120 89 58 27 24 
SER 196 165 133 103 72 36 
BN Se ce 49 47 45 43 41 15 
HICKORY .......... 53 42 30 18 7 6 
RE 109 92 75 58 41 19 
HOWARD .......... 110 93 76 59 42 12 
ED osc ccccase 169 136 102 69 36 22 
West: Plains ...... 29 25 22 18 14 6 
Me scan 6a 79 62 45 28 11 12 
JACKSON .......... 3870 4295 4719 5144 5569 6010 
Independence ....... 117 126 135 144 153 167 
Kansas City ....... 3466 3934 4402 4869 5337 5761 
a eRe 617 571 525 479 434 454 
Farthage ee 89 83 78 72 66 70 
9 ap RES 264 265 266 267 268 280 
mace Uae 72 63 54 45 36 38 
OERSON La 213 193 173 153 133 37 
HNSON an ea 191 156 121 85 50 28 
Natrenburg ..._.. 45 40 35 30 25 10 
er 83 67 52 36 20 9 
(ACLEDE Seth 129 103 77 51 25 21 
~ a dala 235 202 169 136 103 36 
ar 4 4 44 43 42 10 
WRENCE "|. 187 154 121 87 54 35 
wise 1) eee ia - = 20 16 9 
ge ons 46 27 11 
LINCOLN “°° ** 123 100 78 56 33 13 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 























EN ko o Cabed ocd we ea 197 176 155 133 112 21 
Brookfield ........ 61 60 60 60 59 
LIVINGSTON ...... 147 124 100 76 53 34 
Chillicothe ........ 63 56 50 43 36 21 
MC DONALD ........ 122 96 71 45 19 14 
ee 214 177 141 104 67 34 
eee 34 31 29 27 24 
MADISON .......... 82 65 Cy) 33 16 
J: ee 72 57 41 25 10 
, | 249 239 230 220 210 144 
pS ee 177 180 184 187 190 130 
3 86 68 50 32 14 13 
SO eer 119 96 73 49 26 17 
MISSISSIPPI ...... 99 82 65 48 31 18 
MONITEALU ....... 106 89 72 55 38 19 
MONROE .......... 126 102 79 55 31 25 
MONTGOMERY 117 96 74 52 31 16 
ere 92 73 54 35 16 10 
NEW MADRID . 228 183 139 94 49 32 
3 191 154 118 82 45 28 
DN no oa ae.. 37 34 31 27 24 10 
NODAWAY ......... 215 178 141 104 67 4) 
Maryville 44 40 36 31 27 14 
a 98 79 60 40 22 11 
SE a ed cccccvecs 103 82 61 39 18 11 
cance coe 85 47 28 7) 
PEMISCOT 248 203 159 115 70 51 
. jf eeierees 110 88 66 44 22 12 
i) pee 308 275 243 211 178 102 
| SESS eee 196 187 178 169 160 87 
ig. hee 116 97 77 57 38 13 
WUE en aebens cece 158 133 108 83 58 74 
Coo, =a 108 88 68 47 27 23 
9 ee 155 124 93 62 31 21 
|. ee 80 48 31 15 
PUTNAM 100 81 62 43 24 15 
DES eee 81 66 51 36 21 
RANDOLPH 241 222 203 184 165 57 
re a 124 128 132 135 139 40: 
i Jae ee 160 134 108 81 55 32 
bi 3g. e 2” Se 82 65 48 31 14 
> ee 92 73 54 35 16 10-° 
SAINT CHARLES .. 185 171 157 142 128 37 
eee 79 86 93 99 106 24 
SAINT CLAIR ..... 117 92 68 44 19 24 
SAINT GENEVIEVE 77 64 51 38 25 26 
SAINT FRANCOIS. 253 232 211 190 169 87 
SAINT LOUIS ..... 1015 1092 1168 1244 1321 1550 
Webster Groves ... 118 167 216 265 314 369 
SAINT LOUIS CITY 7777 8880 9983 11085 12188 14266 
RR a See ee 7777 8880 9983 11085 12188 14286 
WURRNEED 6 icccdccctcs 230 203 177 150 123 70: 
eee 51 51 51 51 51 2? 
SCHUYLER ........ 65 52 39 26 13 
SCOTLAND ........ 82 66 50 34 18 
a See 198 173 148 122 97 36 
SHANNON ......... 96 75 54 33 12 14 
c.g eee 105 85 65 44 24 12 
STODDARD ....... 246 197 148 98 49 27 
oo. eae 98 79 61 42 23 14 
BUGEAVEN 6 écewsess 137 110 83 56 29 29 
Vencvron | CLASSI | CLASSIZ | CLASS | CLASSIY | CLASSY | CLASSH |y,%,,.. 
140 % 140 - 
130 ? eo -+—_-® “yr OVER (0000 FOAWATION 130 Jo 
120 %+— Of OO CITICY UNDER [9000 POPLATION APO Runa4 120 %. 
110% @- —— -@B TOTAS STATE OF MONTANA 110% 
1007 190 % 
90% 90 % 
80% 30% 
70% 70 a 
607 60% 
50% 50% 
40% 40% 
30% 30%, 
20% wat 20% 
10% 10% 

US. Avernee- . a me en = 1 USAverrca 
10% OL aes \ 10% 
20% ~~] \, \ 20% 
30% a ‘ 30% 

40 % NTN 40% 

50% eS 50% 

607 \ \ 60% 

70 % \ a) 70 7o| 
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This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Montana above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
merchandising class. 
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Explanation of the theory 
How the index numbers were calculated 
How to interpret the index numbers 
How to classify a product 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
Ch 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CL 
I 


ASS 
ASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
ASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
MISSOURI—Continued 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
SE) bs 35csh hanes 62 49 36 22 9 7 
0 RS ee 156 122 89 55 21 17 
i. | eee 203 170 138 106 73 61 
OS eee 68 65 2 58 55 43 
fi: Sr os 65 53 41 29 17 7 
WASHINGTON 112 89 66 42 19 12 
6 OE 99 79 60 40 20 11 
WEBSTER ......... 27 100 74 47 20 18 
Oe 58 46 34 22 10 10 
WRIGHT 135 106 78 50 21 15 
MONTANA 
if ye \ | eee! 4 5788 5855 5921 5987 1783 
BEAVERHEAD ...... 71 74 77 80 83 31 
EE: 6nd i abeuw's 70 61 52 42 33 11 
a 100 85 71 56 41 25 
BROADWATER ..... 25 22 20 18 15 10 
I iw iso pies 168 177 185 194 203 27 
EE enc chesinahas 42 34 26 18 10 5 
Ne No) ee 411 470 526 584 643 193 
ED oo ne hn ae 282 320 359 397 435 133 
wo tip. ° | ae 120 101 82 62 43 17 
SE .05'b oes bive 143 149 155 162 168 32 
eee ee 82 91 101 110 119 21 
ED ks daicchon + 14 17 20 22 25 9 
ON rere 104 99 95 90 85 25 
DEERLODGE ........ 167 211 251 294 337 67 
OS Ere 135 184 233 282 331 64 
phtt: aot. 48 41 34 27 20 5 
EE 206s debsosss 245 231 215 202 188 56 
{ Lewistown ........ 65 75 86 96 106 25 
FLATHEAD 164 171 177 184 191 33 
OE ES 53 59 65 70 76 12 
GALTAATEM 200 ccccees 147 145 142 141 139 53 
IE: swicki pe 63 70 76 82 89 32 
GARFIELD .......... 56 45 34 23 12 10 
Se 47 43 39 35 31 5 
GOLDEN VALLEY. 24 20 17 13 9 3 
SEEDED ccccesessss 42 40 38 35 33 * 
UU OE a ee 165 166 166 168 169 27 
ES ae 58 67 77 86 95 12 
JEFFERSON ......... 41 39 37 35 33 o 
4 UDITH BASIN ..... 59 54 49 44 39 6 
Oo eS ey 82 70 58 45 33 9 
LEWIS AND CLARK 168 203 237 272 308 163 
SRE Fre 123 158 193 227 262 138 
5, ERE SEER 26 22 18 13 9 3 
fe * 88 85 83 80 77 20 
| ea 50 40 31 21 11 6 
MADISON ........... 63 54 46 37 28 10 
rr 28 27 27 26 25 6 
tt 2 ee 22 21 20 19 18 2 
MISSOULA ........... 186 197 208 221 232 109 
SD Sc ccewsccess San 141 161 180 200 92 
MUSSELLSHELL ... i111 110 109 110 109 15 
ETS 6s 5ceviod nds 108 117 126 137 146 34 
Livingston ....... 69 83 97 111 125 28 
PETROLIUM ......... 25 23 21 19 17 3 
a 102 85 69 52 35 22 
PONDERA .......... 64 55 47 39 30 7 
POWDER RIVER ... 36 30 24 17 11 8 
«Sia 68 72 77 81 85 35 
. | 2a 39 33 27 21 15 S 
ONS ES ae 78 70 62 53 45 12 
RICHLAND .......... 96 81 66 50 35 10 
; ROOSEVELT ......... 116 104 92 80 68 19 
ROSEBUD ........... 82 74 67 59 51 9 
Rae 46 41 36 31 26 5 
SHERIDAN .......... 143 120 97 74 51 23 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. § cL No, ¢ 


























SILVER BOW ........ 636 812 988 1164 1340 3% 
Se 454 607 761 914 1067 264 
STILLWATER ....... 77 66 56 45 34 9 
SWEET GRASS ..... 41 35 30 24 18 2 
RES o4 54 44 33 23 ’ 
ax carla ak oe 44 44 44 43 43 19 
TREASURE :......... 19 16 13 10 7 2 
WOE ion a6s 6a 000 123 105 87 68 50 ry) 
WHEATLAND ....... 59 56 54 a 48 10 
Jo] eae 33 27 22 16 10 4 
YELLOWSTONE .... 326 344 362 381 399 154 
ED cicutseesnss 174 207 240 273 306 HS 
NEBRASKA 
NEBRASKA .......... 11640 11078 10516 9954 9391 5723 
rer 201 190 178 167 155 112 
(OS eee 116 119 123 127 130 9 
ANTELOPE ......... 129 106 83 60 37 18 
BREET 6.000.006.0005 13 10 8 5 2 | 
TN) |< ee 11 8 6 4 1 | 
BLAINE. «iwssexcee 15 12 9 6 3 ? 
DUDEREED. hs bin om 0 0d 6:04.03. 120 103 86 68 51 2 
Jt) € ty) Sa 84 82 80 78 76 % 
DEN ciah pase ss0ss 64 53 42 30 19 14 
oo, ee 58 49 40 30 21 14 
ij Nes ae 209 191 171 153 134 8] 
OE eee 75 74 73 72 71 ry) 
NPS epi eA atealied 103 94 86 77 68 % 
i) SS 121 113 104 97 89 4 
SED) Soh Fos onserneey 147 133 118 104 90 233 
Plattsmouth 40 39 38 37 36 ] 
SS UES re ere 140 i24 108 93 77 26 
SS 47 40 33 26 19 16 
co | ET ts rea 101 84 67 49 32 ll 
CHEYENNE ........ 88 78 68 57 47 l 
| SS i a RES 116 99 83 66 49 16 
lt | Sarre 97 88 79 70 61 14 
oo as 113 104 95 85 76 FY 
RR é 217 181 144 108 71 2 
DAKOTA 69 60 52 43 34 ] 
EE ic sce 60 ies 08 96 91 85 79 74 14 
ON. ae 133 116 100 84 67 46 
ES. os case 5-00 33 28 22 16 11 1] 
RT nes cas oh as 102 93 84 75 66 I] 
an s'n sa cans 209 211 213 215 18 69 
POOL .ccncetwns 94 106 119 131 143 4 
ee’ 2153 2504 2856 3204 3559 2783 
EY Terre 2002 2280 2558 2836 3114 2437 
ll, Ge 44 37 30 23 16 12 
FILLMORE ........ 109 94 79 63 48 2 
FRANKLIN ........ = 70 60 49 38 12 
FRONTIER ........ 67 56 45 34 23 j 
PEPE sds ecwadens 95 84 74 64 53 4 
Pencawrace 
Venrew | CLASSE | CLASSIX | CLASSIM | CLASSIY | CLASSE | CLASSM |,” 
60% qe -+-_—- @® CITIGS OVER 10000 ferelATion 60% 
oO comoemnd +O) CITIED UNDER (0000 POPULATION 400 ROMA 
50% @-----4---- — TOM, srare or weoaasnn 50% 
40% a Ws 
30% ra 30% 
20% aed ws 
10% wa 10% 
US Avezace a U5 Avene 
| i 
10% . con ee 10% 
. ~ i ee 
20% ‘ Dies 20% 
30% ; % 30% 
40% “Ng N Wh 
50% . 50% 
607% 0% 
\ 
70% \ 0% 








This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Nebraska above 


below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more Pp 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural 


pop 


merchandising class. 


ulation and the entire State 


of each 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 
H oO Ww Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
Explanation ie RIE ri REE Se ER REE aN a aE Page | MERRICK ........... 92 81 70 59 48 17 
How the index numbers were ee Se eel ee Page I MORRILL .........-. 96 81 66 51 34 14 
a tig needa ta i IN 69 58 48 38 27 15 
How to interpret the index mumbers ......... eee seee eee e re eens a 7 101 88 76 63 50 22 
Mts CIRSSILY B PTOMUCE 0... 60s cee cveccerevcinccecatosostetecsoss Page II NUCKOLLS ........ 111 = 86 73 60 19 
; : a Da tSt | Sac ch aeak 6.045: 2 19 4 
| How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...........-.2+0000- Page III a oh aa = @ _ = r & 
. PAWNEE .......... 76 63 50 37 24 12 
3 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES PERKINS .......... 39 33 27 21 15 4 
Ts cirticae secctitslnn esa belle etuiien eee ...........- 1 4 5 60 53 33 
ee es ee ee PIERCE ............ 91 78 65 52 39 10 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. ......:....... 166 152 137 124 110 45 
TASS 32—Ouality priced necessities and staples. Columbus ........ 55 59 64 68 72 25 
gp caplotertiaeragl te oo ee | 
+ ep inane wate P vate ccd REDWILLOVW ..... 100 96 92 87 83 42 
3 (LASS 4Fancy priced necessities and staples. Pe eer 45 50 56 61 66 31 
2 Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. a rere = = er 115 - 45 
4 CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. ROCK ; ig shpipckiee 30 34 18 rr “a * 
1 § cLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. rey lds oaeweeee = - = 108 99 46 
! Source of basic factors used in these calculations. v. S. Government — population SAUNDERS . 2 ; , ; . ; or 170 157 “an a an Po 
n for 1925 and U. S, Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 24. ScOTTS BLUFF ee 232 207 181 157 132 60 
. ———eoosSoSsSsSsSsSsSmmSSoommaa9>]" Scottsbluff ........ 66 66 26 
“4 ns . SEWARD ........... 129 116 102 90 77 49 
is NEBRASKA—Continue SHERIDAN ........ 9 76 62 48 35 13 
8 Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case SHERMAN ......... 75 62 49 36 23 8 
ry) CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 eee 36 29 23 16 9 4 
ME Sica 5. 00dsee's 242 221 198 177 155 120 STANTON ......... 64 55 45 35 26 11 
“M0 Beatrice ........-. 88 88 88 87 87 66 THAYER A ERR NT 112 98 84 6¢ 55 19 
23 ET 5 S00 Gade 42 35 28 21 7. eee 16 13 10 2 + 2 
gARFIELD et ere 29 24 19 14 9 3 THUMOEOE ooiccics 83 72 61 50 39 9 
26 See 37 30 24 18 ll 4 fi * > are 82 71 60 49 38 12 
16 ee 15 14 13 a a 2 wa ats = e 77 66 55 28 
Il ee 74 61 48 BS eee 3. | ec. cee 5 70 64 59 8 
i WALL ae 224 222 221 220 219 141 WEBSTER ......... 86 73 60 46 33 17 
16 Grand Island ...... 143 156 169 182 195 124 WHEELER ......... 21 17 i3 8 4 2 
14 by 6): 107 95 83 70 58 22 YORK he Pa ee 137 120 102 86 69 39 
FI ere 74 63 52 41 30 4 WO ve cdiakcsweu ds 52 50 49 47 45 23 
27 ee 28 22 17 11 5 
7] HITCHCOCK ...... a a 36 2 ro “ NEVADA 
isc useres 5 ¢ 7 vag . ES si : 
\ HOOKER... 13 11 9 6 4 I NEVADA os Pt eee 756 wa 1071 1226 1382 308 
~ a on CHURCHILL ....... 48 4: 42 39 36 9 
ll Re 85 71 wf 42 28 CLARK 53 59 66 72 78 23 
i JEFFERSON ....... 134 126 117 109 101 eae ee Bae 2 ‘ . 
OE WOMNGON .......... 71 61 51 40 30 15 
4] KEARNEY ......... 69 60 52 44 35 25 
2783 TEs 6k 00 b0 0s 51 42 34 26 17 fe) 
2437 KEYAPAHA ........ 29 23 18 12 6 3 
2 e MBALL .......... 48 40 32 24 16 5 
23 | RE 158 135 au 89 = B. Th M 
12 LANCASTER ...... 843 900 5 1014 1 1 
ll o]—lR 566 626 68 746 806 608 © anechester 
WB UNCOLN .......... 233 208 183 159 134 60 
North Platte ....... 119 116 114 111 108 44 y 
- LOGAN es cvnssioarenn 13 11 10 8 6 1 { | * Le d 
4 | 15 12 9 6 
| MPHERSON |_| ||. 16 13 10 7 4 2 nion- aqaer 
o* | MADISON .......... 212 205 198 192 186 46 
’ Norfolk .......++.. 91 98 105 11 118 25 serves one of the richest industrial and agricultural 
0 P ° : ° ° . . a 
tere [CASS T | CLASS] CLASSE | CLASSIE | CLASSY | CLASH |Vanconee — clues aoueal Sceienier ale # geome 
10% Se ey oom | | 130% make well-to-do workers, while large crops enable 
iP ae ae 170 % the farmers to build comfortable bank accounts. 
aid 160% B-— === term! srare of wevaos 1607 
a 150% 1507. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, deposits 
40% 1402 in New Hampshire banks exceeded $207,486,000.00, 
wa 130% 130% thereby showing an increase over the previous year 
20% (207 of 14 million dollars. This is the largest increase re- 
3M Nox. 110 7 ported in any single year for this state. 
100% ~ 100% 
ws 902) Pe 70% The UNION-LEADER is keeping pace with the com- 
07 SY 807% A ° P “ 
al gle munity it serves. New records are being established. 
Ar a a, _D 70% During the past year, in national advertising alone, 
a - i 607 this newspaper carried a greater volume each suc- 
30% aa “7 502 ceeding month than in the corresponding months of 
a x ot ink previous years. And we are not over-optimistic when 
ws 07 aie 307 we predict even greater results in months to come. 
202 oe 20% 
yn a 107 
ae fora , Vie: 
10% \ 10% 
” 207 4 207 
30% : BY 30% 
Lan ‘ 40 % ‘ 
507, 4 50% Detroit New York Philadelphia 
na . a 6O% Boston Chicago San Francisco 
‘ ii char shows the relative variation for the State of Nevada above or 
' the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
“ties of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 





Explanation of 
How 
How to interpre 
How 


How 


to classify 


CLASS 2— 
CLASS 3- 


the theory 


the index numbers were calculated 


t the index numbers 


a product 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
-Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source 
for 1925 and U. S. 


of basic factors used in these calculations. 


Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


NEVADA—Continued 


. Page II 


Page II 
Page III 


U. S. Government estimates of population 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


PD -sscchises 16 19 23 
| ER ee 72 87 103 
ESMERALDA ...... 20 21 22 

EE sbstsivaw es 15 16 18 
ED ici stsebsne 12 15 18 
HUMBOLDT ........ 32 37 42 
Es kn eo ve 15 20 25 
0) lL 18 18 18 
| ae 39 41 44 
MINERAL ......... 15 15 15 

Leen es ein os an 59 74 89 

ES EC Ore 45 55 66 
i aE AE 19 20 20 

Oe ee 16 17 18 
PERSHING ........ 24 27 30 
 » ae 14 19 23 
DEED: bie case nex 206 278 350 

ND abn wibive bel 132 175 218 
WHITE PINE ...... 97 120 141 

DA cat inedob cee bs eax 21 24 27 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW 7% mene 3996 4066 4136 
BELKNAP ........ 183 183 184 
L roa pwksbial ce 102 107 112 
CARROLL ......... 124 111 99 
CHESHIRE ....... 274 274 275 
> 109 ~=—ss «119 129 
i) ear 339 328 317 
err 162 160 159 
GRAFTON ......... 355 362 370 
HILLSBOROUGH ._1281 1363 1443 
Manchester ....... 740 758 777 
one OAT Ee ree 273 297 321 
MERRIMACK ...... 451 456 461 
cee 211 238 264 
ROCKINGHAMNM ... 462 460 456 
Portsmouth ....... 137 150 163 
STRAFFORD ...... 335 336 338 
SS ee eee 117 122 127 
Rochester ........ 93 98 104 
SULLIVAN ....... 192 193 193 
Claremont ........ 96 101 106 


4O% 


30% 


20% 


10% 


10% 


20% 


SOK 


State of 


Population 


Population 


Hampshire 





20% 


10% 


10% 


20% 


30% 


This chart shows the relative variation for the State of New Hampshire above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more pgpulation, cities 
eof less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State for each 
merchandising class. 


NEW JERSEY 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL Nog 








CONCORD 


60% More Income Taxes : 
95% More Gas Consumed : 
43% More Electricity 
49% More Telephones 
85% More Depositors 


The Concord Monitor-Patriot 


Quality Market in all N. H. 


NEW JERSEY ....... 31862 33900 35938 37976 40014 — 49679 
Sy yy | 846 942 1038 1133 1229 1265 
Atlantic City ..... 506 580 635 729 803 12 
REY sia bob 2302 2476 2648 2822 2995 4705 
Englewood ........ 124 150 176 202 228 36) 
Garfield ......-.... 204 179 154 129 104s 
Hackensack ; 184 207 230 253 276 434 
"EL ep ee 85 74 63 52 41 I 
Ridgefield Park ... 113 154 195 236 277 44) 
Rutherford ....... 114 151 188 225 262 419 
BURLINGTON .... 784 762 740 718 696 9%) 
Burlington ence 84 84 84 &4 119 
PE” csindaaans 2004 2182 2357 2534 2711 186) 
PE sue sasewas 1100 1037 974 911 848 68] 
Collingswood ..... 110 142 172 206 238 182 
Gloucester ........ 117 112 107 101 96 69 
CAPE MEAT ....... 174 179 184 189 194 1% 
CUMBERLAND .... 551 511 471 430 390 318 
Bridgeton ........ 128 129 130 131 132 105 
a ee 135 124 114 103 92 44 
NS 5 bias baat 71 80 90 99 108 7 
EE a ras cubes 6830 7629 8429 9231 10029 = 17110 
Belleville ......... 166 165 164 163 162 20 
Bloomfield ........ 242 271 300 328 357 608 
East Orange....... 651 898 1146 1394 1641 284) 
REWER «or 0000 300 316 332 347 363 615 
Monttlair ......... 331 413 495 577 659 1133 
ee ree 4147 4482 4817 5152 5487 9326 
SEE vison ssahe's 102 109 116 123 130 221 
IE Fi aces weube 318 333 348 362 377 639 
West Orange...... 155 144 134 123 112 185 
GLOUCESTER ..... 480 484 489 493 497 366 
Woodbury ........ 63 75 87 98 110 &) 
llijl ae 6225 6689 7154 7620 8085 5171 
ee Py to 809 866 923 980 1037 664 
Harrison ......... 149 160 170 180 191 124 
Hoboken ......... 660 779 900 1017 1136 716 
ee a. EE 2901 3158 3414 3670 3927 2508 
NS aN 261 233 206 178 150 101 
Ree 549 537 525 512 500 327 
West New York... 343 340 337 333 330 215 
HUNTERDON 281 264 247 230 213 202 
i io a 1617 1696 1775 1854 1930 2076 
ae 1210 1309 1407 1505 1604 1725 
MIDDLESEX ...... 1657 1636 1615 1594 1573 1312 
New Brunswick. 355 396 438 479 520 429 
Perth Amboy ..... 415 414 413 412 411 345 
Roosevelt ......... 90 70 51 31 11 10 
MONMOUTH ...... 990 1020 1050 1080 1114 2020 
Asbury Park....... 131 152 173 194 215 3% 
Long Branch...... 122 127 131 135 140 256 
eee 98 114 131 147 163 
Ee 788 829 870 911 952 2010 
ee OL eee 110 135 161 186 211 4s 
Morristown ....... 127 158 190 221 252 
SEE. co osvcnochae 199 199 200 200 200 24! 
| Sir ee 2518 2567 2615 2664 2713 331! 
SINR Ss x ace ere 301 290 279 268 257 313 
ae rere rr 615 631 647 663 679 8 
eee 1259 1285 1312 1338 1364 166 
J \ th Gaeeaeee 350 312 275 237 199 171 
SOMERSET ........ 447 405 364 320 280 714 
aa 213 200 188 175 162 Mi 
RESIS Se 2197 2503 2808 3115 3420 . 458 
ee eee 993 1122 1251 1380 1509 2023 
Plainfield ......... 313 380 447 514 581 m 
OS ae 127 168 210 252 293 ¥ 
RS: 112 130 148 165 183 24) 
Westfield ......... 103 124 146 168 189 233 
WARREN ......... 409 415 421 426 432 ai 
Phillipsburg ...... 173 192 211 230 249 165 
The most concentrated, 





paid in Concord than the average for 
all other N. H. cities. No city pays 
mere. 

y Concord householders than the 
average for all other N. H. cities 
No city consumes more. 

consumed by Concord householders 
than the average for al) other N. 
cities. No city consumes more. 

are used in Concord than the averase 
for ali other N, H. cities. No city 
uses more, 

ve savings in Concord banks om 
the average for all other N. H. 

No city has more, 








Sells one paper to every 4.05 persons in Concord | 
Special Representative Julius Mathews 
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H Oo Ww Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
Explanation of the thin lating ace LC OR Page I RSE eit: 106 85 64 43 22 12 
: index rs were calculate > RE heschic 68 57 45 33 22 7 
How the index naruap IE CN. Fons vs aint secaee oa ceas i Page I aaa 80 35 65 57 49 16 
How to interpret the index IW sis hss 0sianivonsoececcs Page II RIO ARRIBA ... || 170 135 101 67 32 47 
, assify ;¢ : oe ate ROOSEVELT .. |" 49 40 32 24 15 5 
How to classify a peodnes tS CORSON 6k W akan in een ned, ae Page II SANDOVAL 79 58 44 29 15 8 
How to evaluate shopping or TE OEE SS... sin ca vnccbes Page III SAN JUAN ..... 62 51 40 29 18 10 
SAN MIGUEL ..|" |) 174 153 132 110 89 61 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES E. Las Vegas....__ 39 34 28 22 17 11 
‘ w SANTA FE .....)|. 128 117 106 95 84 45 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples, Sema Fe ......... 70 69 68 66 65 32 
CLASS 2—Moderate Priced mnaeetitien and staples. Haart ae in Sor Po a = 4 ss a 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples, | @ereeabee 105 84 63 42 21 19 
Cheap luxuries and low Priced non-staples, TORRANCE ....|" 72 57 43 29 14 8 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples, VALENCIA SHES ee CaS 4 — . = = a = 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples, 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. PERCENTAGE Precovmed 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value, VARIATION CLASS T CLASSIZ | CLASS OT CLASS IE | CLASS I CLASSY VARIATION 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations, o. ££ Government estimates of Population * 70% 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments Statistics of income for 1924, 70 * J ; 
pre = 2 ———— Corus Puce 10000 Poohcarion / 
pa 60% / » 60% 
N W MEXIC O-—--- D Ciriee| Guoce 10000 ATrow amd Pumae 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 50% P 50%. 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 ae made Ecos ee 
NEW MEXICO ....... 3159 2810 2460 2110 1761 767 40% / 40% 
BERNALILLO ..... 304 324 345 365 385 146 / ad 
Albuquerque ...... 201 234 267 300 333 131 of ‘i 
MATRON .....;..... 20 17 14 10 7 2 90% ae $0 
Seer 95 89 83 77 71 49 oe 
Roswell 9806606066 68 67 66 64 63 42 20% ee 20%, 
aii 219 226 233 = 247 43 oe 
eee 56 61 66 1 76 12 —_—T 
Re 89 85 82 78 74 9 10% <r . o-- by 10% 
DE BACA ........_ 24 19 15 11 6 3 ok Hee o- ° 
DONA ANA ......_. 152 128 104 79 55 52 US Anna US Avcesse 
oo pe 71 65 59 52 46 18 
REO Sia 231 211 191 170 150 42 * 
GUADALOUPE |" “%p 49 39 28 17 7 os 19 
HARDING .....\°° 28 23 17 11 6 3 This chart shows the relative variation for the State of New Jersey above or 
HIDALGO .....| |" 45 38 32 25 18 12 below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more Population, cities 
DEERRascsiants.. 26 21 16 10 5 3 of less than 10,000 and rural pulation and the entire State of each 
LINCOLN ..... || 64 54 45 35 25 11 merchandising class, d 
eae 138 113 88 63 38 | Va 
McKINLEY 124 121 118 115 112 OS EE — a 
— —" 2 Among all the things 
80% 80% ” ~ | 
10% 70% Editor @) Publisher | 
i | and the Fourth F | 
and the Fourth Estate | 
50% 50% | a ‘ 
1s to its readers, and among | 
402 407, all the things it does for them, 
nox ion this one thing stands out: | 
o * 
207 20% It gives its readers, week 
e a 
tox lox by week, a Vivid cross- 
: 9 
Uh tlie section of TODAY’S news- 
e * 
tox ae Paper and advertising 
° iB e * * 
207 - activities. It is a cOm- 
208 ” posite photograph of all 
ee ee the varied and complex 
Be ew developments in its field, | 
" as they affect the interests 
g 602% + 
Mi of the great family of news- | 
J 707% 2 ° 
om | Paper and advertising | 
80% e 
ba, Chae shows the relative variation for the State of New Mexico above or r eaders 1t Serves. 
a United States average for cities of 10,000 or more Population, cities | 
less than 10,000 and rural Population and the entirs State. ——— rhe Tt Se | 


























































































































XLil Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for August 18, 1928 
CHART DEMONSTRATES WEALTH CONCENTRATION IN NEW YORK STATE 
Preenfoge Percentage 
Variation @——_® Cities} over /0000 |Population Yariation 
160% p 160% 
Qmvnnnnvonee Porvemensvons © Cities| under /0000 | Population and Rural | 
150% 150% 
see 4.—----@ Total| State of |New York / 
/40% / /40 % 
130% 130% 
| @ 
| | 
120% + 120% 
i 
| { 
110% 4 110% 
/ 
/ 
100% 7 100% 
y 
jh 
90% 90% 
80% 80% 
70 % 70 % 
x 
60 % 60 % 
$0% 50% 
: 40% 40% 
30% 30 % 
20% 20% 
4 
10% io 10% 
USA USAverage 
at ml ins 
ie Onn. 
4 re oaeannlaes 16 — ij aes 
“etm... | CLASS/F 
20% |_CLASS Fs CLASS CLASS I CLASS Wr CLASS ZI |} 290% 








This chart shows the relative variation for the State of New. York 
than 10,000 and rural popu 


above or below the United States 
lation and the entire State of each merchandising class. 


average for cities, of 10,000 or more pop 


ulation, cities of , 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for August 18, 


The narrow strip between the two black lines above repre- 

sents 6% of New .York’s population, or the 79,231 famili 

estimated as spending $7,500 a year and upward. This, 
the High group, is responsible for only 17% of the city’s total yearly 
outlay, and collectively New York’s great stores, in spite of the fact 
that they are all in keenest competition for its business, could not 
exist on the purchases of this group alone. If confined to the favor 
of this little stratum of the city’s life, hundreds of New York’s 
department stores and other retail establishments would go out of 
business. To centre advertising and sales effort on this “upper crust,’ 
if we may call it such, of the city’s population is comparable only to 
an intensive effort on the part of sixteen big department stores and 
countless smaller shops to bid for the trade of a very well-to-do-city 
of 300,000 populntion, The business simply isn’t there! 


61°, Spends $3,027,000,000 Annually 


6° Spends $773,000,000 Annually 
0 


Between the next two heavy black lines are repre- 

sented the city’s 807,266 families, comprising the 

61.3% who live in- the typical residence neighbor- 
hoods "(0 They spend 66.5% of New York's huge annual outlay, 
and their expenditures range from $3,000 to $7,500. However, 119,789 
of these families read foreign language newspapers exclusively, reduc- 
ing the English-reading market to 687,477 families, or 65.1% of the 
city’s total. This stratum is the backbone of New York’s industrial 
wealth. No great store, no specialty shop could thirty days 
without the custom of this group. It represents the vast cash- buying 
portion of the public, the section that insures quick turnover and a 
quantity market. Its expenditures are four times the volume of the 
High group, and the newspaper that most accurately reflects the 
interests of this expenditure-group renders the greatest service to the 
advertiser, not only in retaining existing sales, but in offering the best 
field for the necessarily ever-widening retail market. 


Q/ Spends $754,600,000 Annually 
0: f the 431,207 families comprising the annual 


nditure-group of 000 and less (representing 

of the city’s families) only 289,045 families 

can be considered as the English- reading market, or 27.4% of the 
city’s people. They are symbolized in the huge areas of workers’ 
nes typified between the two heavy black lines below. They spend 
4,600,000 annually, or slightly less than the annual outlay of the 
and their purchases are just as big a factor in the city’s 








of 20.6% of the families in the Hich group, 

; families in the Medium group, and 17.9% of the 
families in the Low group, THE WORLD insures that evens of 
distribution in all three groups which enables the advertiser to realize 
to the fullest extent the potential market offered by every stratum of 
the city’s population. .Its distribution parallels the city’s opportunities 
for volume sales; it is therefore the base paper, the necessary paper. 


All figures quoted in this advertisement are based 
on a buying power survey of New York, in behalf 
of all the city’s newspapers, and on “‘A Study of 
the New York Market and Its Newspaper Situation,”’ 
both made by the Bureau of Business Research of 
New York University. A copy of the latter can be 
had on request. 


PULITZER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower General Motors Building 


Chicago Detroit 
Photos Underwood & Underwood 
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int (@) Ww Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
7 , 7 CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5CLy, 
a. oe ae a aa Page I Radicott ....'.<... 147 168 189 210 231 Ny 
How the index numbers were calculated ...................000008 Page I Johnson City ..... 105 120 134 148 163 
How to interpret the index numbers Page II CRTSARATGUE .- A oe 636 631 626 
7 5 3 dic tlre DE Sat ee phic. & Lae ae a 201 226 251 276 301 
a ei IO II tag ee hae bib ae bene whee Page II Salamanca ........ 90 97 104 111 118 
H ial il ve Pap AAaR ’ P; Ill oy gt) Na 564 541 520 497 474 
ow to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas .........6e..eeee eee age ER ie 322 338 354 370 386 
CHAUTAUQUA ... 1138 1160 1182 1203 1225 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES rer 177 181 185 189 193 
CLASS 1—Chez a ‘ ; Jamestown ....... 419 492 566 640 713 
ASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. CHEMUNG ....... 659 706 752 798 845 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. Elmira ...-:.+5%:- 463 539 615 690 766 
CLASS 3 ct Bia el CHENANGO ....... 302 279 256 233 210 
ASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. Norwich ah 76 82 88 04 100 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. oh ae 386 345 305 264 223 
CLASS Secu eae cessities and staples. Plattsburg ....... 105 112 118 124 131 
: aoa gale arbdtbe ta = les COLUMBIA ...... 371 341 351 341 331 
P Te — Heason ..4.555..: 110 122 134 145 157 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. CORTLAND ....... 267 255 243 230 218 
CLASS 6~—Sency orice oe , <a fES aaerrrrere 126 135 144 152 161 
-ASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. DELAWARE 359 313 267 220 174 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population DUTCHESS ...... 871 870 869 868 867 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. Peer 104 107 111 114 117 
Poughkeepsie .... 330 363 396 429 462 
ie ee ' Se ee os SEE, wd Bia'ctalde'oss Hed anne oa 8653 9382 
I SE ai ic sce 10; 7320 8059 
NEW YORK Lackawanna ..... 179 180 181 182183 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case Tonawanda ...... 106 121 136 151 166 ecut 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 ll 270 245 220 195 170 
NEW YORK ........ 104877 118263 131648 145034 158420 223514 FRANKLIN ...... 391 365 339 312 286 mit 
CO =a 1855 2098 2340 2583 2826 2400 PEMNOME 5. csnesdecs 79 82 85 87 90 
J ey eee 1115 1272 1430 1587 1744 1480 Saranac Lake ..... 62 69 76 83 cH 
OS Ee 207 210 214 218 221 190 FULTON 3 i.6020. 404 403 401 399 398 «= MAN 
Watervliet ....... 148 159 170 181 192 163 Gloversville ....... 198 205 213 221 228 
ALLEGANY ....... 310 281 253 225 196 135 Johnstown ....... 97, 104 111 117 124 some 
Wellsville ........ 45 49 53 57 61 39 GENESEE ........ 378 370 363 355 347 2 
SOEMOEPEEED.. oc ccs. 1263 1412 1561 1712 1861 1107 a =e 142, 151 161 170 179 ‘ 
Binghamton ...... 672 753 834 915 996 589 (Continued on page XLVI) huile 
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All cities of more than 10,000 population, according 
to latest census estimates, are indicated on this out- 
line map of New York. 






Base County and Town Map Copyright by American Map Co., N. Y. 
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Building Circulation 
Where Circulation 
Means Something 


4 The well informed sales and advertising ex- _ is doing in building a reader audience that 
cutive knows that New York City, as a represents a minimum of waste circulation. 
wit, is not a market; it is an assemblage of Instead of scattering copies of The Tele- 
nny markets—some good, some medium, 8T@™ all over the city, sales efforts are 


CONCENTRATED within districts where 


there is average and better than average 
purchasing power. 








SSE ——— rl !Ftrt— 


ome poor. The advertiser who wishes to 
mild maximum sales at minimum cost 


~ 1CONCENTRATES his efforts within the 
1 iistricts that represent definite markets in As a result of this merchandising method, 
jf |'ems of incomes, rents paid and standards The New York Telegram offers the adver- 
tiser a unit of even buying power that en- 

ables him to sell economically and profit- 
| That is just what the New York Telegram ably. 


5 jof living. 





The success of The Telegram under 
Scripps-Howard ownership proves once 


again that New York is not a “hard” 
" market — if the merchandise is RIGHT 


—-— 





4 The New York Telegram 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the United Press and Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 







NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 






250 Park Avenue, New York City x methane. a 
e r ity 
Seattle Portland Atlanta Detroit Chicago 
Ph Cortlandt 8000 
San Francisco Cleveland Los Angeles one Lortiandt 


CRIPPS ~ HOWARD 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 





the 


Explanation of 


How 
How 
How 


How 


theory 


to classify a product 


to interpret the index numbers 


the index numbers were calculated 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4~—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source 


for 1925 and U, S. 


of basic factors used in these calculations. 


U. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


_ 
rt) 
We} 
oO 


Page II 
Page II 
Page III 


S. Government estimates of population 
Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


GREENE 
EE FL % hina x0s 
HAMILTON 
HERKIMER 
Herkimer 
ee 
Little Falls 
JEFFERSON 
Watertown 
if Seer 
LIVINGSTON 
Dansville 
MADISON 
Oneida 
MONROE 
Mocmester —... «0+.» 

MONTGOMERY 
Amsterdam 
NASSAU 
ee 
Glen cove 
Lynbrook ecoseece 
Kockville Centre .. 
BRONX 
KINGS 
(BROOKLYN) 
NEW YORK 
(MANHATTAN). 
QUEENS 
RICHMOND 
New York City ... 
NIAGARA 
Lockport 
Niagara Falls 
N. Tonawanda 
ONEIDA 


Syracuse 
ONTARIO 
Canandaigua 
Geneva 
ORANGE 
Middletown ... 
Newburgh 
Port Jervis 
ORLEANS 
Medina 
OSWEGO 
Fulton 
Oswego 
OTSEGO 
Cooperstown ...... 
Oneonta 
PUTNAM 
RENSSELAER 


Rennsselaer 


Ogdensburg 
SARATOGA 

Ballston Spa 

Saratoga Springs... 
SCHENECTADY 


Schenectady 
SCHOHARIE 


215 
50 
30 

584 

101 

109 

122 

731 

334 

182 

320 
47 
354 
113 
4259 
3564 
559 
349 
1946 
139 
96 

84 
107 
7256 


22476 


31444 
6257 
1142 

68579 
1295 

235 
664 
175 


30 
132 


1078 
123 


500 

66 
702 
144 
550 


132 
1257 
1069 

156 


170 
PoP] 
20 

579 
109 
133 
138 
699 
393 
134 
288 
56 
346 
138 
5337 
4600 
584 
400 
2106 
161 
96 
98 
128 
6705 


26607 


50559 
6221 
1044 

91135 
1456 

294 
806 
204 
1816 
266 
1147 


148 
a/ 
15 
577 
112 
144 
146 
684 
423 
111 
271 
61 
343 
151 
5876 
5119 
597 
426 
2186 

172 


97, 


105 
139 
6428 


28672 


60116 
6202 
995 
102412 
1537 
323 
877 
219 
1841 
265 
1219 
3860 
2581 
476 
100 
217 
1463 
235 
374 
138 
193 
79 
454 
131 
210 
329 
42 
183 
102 
1150 
169 
813 
506 
113 
489 
131 
496 
66 
152 
1718 
1574 
88 


124 
47 
25 

437 
83 

108 

110 

711 

442 

103 


SCHUYLER 
SENECA 
STEUBEN 
Corning 
Horneli 
SUFFOLK 
SULLIVAN 
.. | 
TOMPKINS 
Ithaca 
ULSTER 
Kingston 
Saugerties 
Vf \ ) 
Glens Falls 
WASHINGTON ... 
fe rae 
WESTCHESTER .. 
Mamaroneck 
Mount Vernon ... 
New Rochelle .... 
Ossining 
Peekskill 
Portchester 
Tarrytown ame 
White Plains...... 
Yonkers 


NORTH CAROLINA . 
ALAMANCE ......... 
Burlington 
ALEXANDER 
ALLEGHANY 
ANSON 


BERTIE 
Perr 


BRUNSWICK 
BUNCOMBE 
Asheville 
BURKE 
CABARRUS 
Concord 
CALDWELL ......... 
CAMDEN 


CHEROKEE :.:.«..<. 
CHOWAN 
Edenton 
CLAY 
CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 
= | ie 
| rr 
CUMBERLAND 
Fayetteville 
CURRITUCK 
DARE 


Pe eee 
EDGECOMBE ....... 
Rocky Mount ...... 
Tarboro eocececcce 
ao jog) 
Winston-Salem 
FRANKLIN 
GASTON 
OS See 
ED Sais £5 a aieeoo 
OSS Fee 
GRANVILLE 
GREENE ........... 
GUELPFORD  ... .c.c00% 
Greensboro ........ 
A TS ee 
TN eee 
Scotland Neck .... 
HARNETT 


HENDERSON ....... 


Hendersonville .... 





111 98 84 
213 194 174 
709 680 652 
145 158 172 
145 157 170 
1231 1172 1113 
335 296 258 
220 201 181 
350 355 360 
181 210 238 
705 654 602 
249 252 255 
39 42 45 
299 296 294 
166 184 202 
398 373 349 
437 400 364 
3967 4410 4854 
91 95 100 
480 553 627 
420 483 546 
119 133 147 
163 173 183 
179 197 215 
65 84 103 
267 319 372 
1048 1143 1239 
259 234 209 
148 133 118 
NORTH CAROLINA 
22716 19611 16508 
289 251 213 
61 66 72 
101 81 61 
58 45 33 
241 194 148 
175 137 100 
85 68 51 
254 213 172 
62 61 61 
196 157 118 
166 131 97 
121 96 72 
637 641 643 
306 363 421 
195 157 12U 
311 264 216 
- 91 86 82 
167 138 109 
42 33 25 
133 112 y2 
129 102 75 
302 255 206 
50 53 56 
195 155 110 
127 102 77 
85 73 2 
27 28 29 
41 32 23 
298 245 1y2 
251 203 156 
257 225 194 
107 107 lus 
314 275 236 
90 97 104 
56 45 33 
42 a 24 
314 264 213 
109 88 67 
265 214 163 
410 418 426 
375 382 3x9 
358 345 332 
160 174 189 
45 46 48 
803 751 697 
598 579 561 
222 178 135 
489 425 360 
464 141 136 
84 66 48 
39 30 22 
225 184 144 
143 113 83 
789 785 780 
427 450 473 
205 199 193 
384 322 261 
19 18 17 
256 209 162 
202 167 133 
159 136 113 


43 
(Continued on page XLVIII) 


70 
154 
624 
185 
182 

1054 
220 
161 
364 
266 
550 
258 

48 
292 
220 
325 
326 

5297 
104 
701 
609 
160 
193 
233 
122 

- 424 

1334 
184 
103 


13403 
175 
78 

40 


21 





Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5 CLh 


57 
135 
595 
198 
194 
995 
18] 
142 
369 
295 
499 
261 

51 
289 
238 
300 
289 

5740 
108 
774 
672 
174 
203 
251 
141 
476 

1429 
159 
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and this is Buffalo- 


Where buying ability is demonstrated 
in results secured from the national 
advertising campaigns appearing in the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 











81 BROADWAY : BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 26, 1928, 


Buffalo Evening News, 
216-18 Main Ste, 
Buffalo, Ns Ye 


Gentlemen: 

It may be of. interest to you to know that since the 
advertising of Henry George 5¢ Cigars started in your paper 
the sale has increased 89% which we think is very remarkable, 

We are greatly pleased with this increase in sale 
and we are going to make every effort possible to induce the 
manufacturers of other brands, which we distribute, to also 
use the Buffalo Evening News. 


Trusting for continued success, we are 


Respectfully yours, 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. 


RM fron. fficllea 


A. H. Finkelstein, 











You Can Safely Profit by Other National Advertisers’ 
Experience and Cover Buffalo Exclusively in the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Advertising Representatives 


GRAYBAR BLDG. WATERMAN BLDG. TRIBUNE TOWER ATLANTIC BLDG. GLENN BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Explanation of the theory 


How the index numbers were calculated 
How 
How 


How 


to interpret the index numbers 
to classify a product 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. 
for 1925 and U. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


Page II 
Page II 
Page III 


U. S. Government estimates of population 
S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 











HERTFORD ......... 135 110 85 59 34 15 
8 ae 5 ae 101 81 62 42 22 11 
eee 65 51 37 22 8 7 
i 7 > 327 276 224 174 123 123 
Statesville ........ 76 75 74 72 71 72 
Co. eee 109 88 67 46 25 16 
JOHNSTON ........ 429 349 268 189 109 71 
eee 84 66 48 30 12 y 
eau cad wk oe 119 102 85 68 51 37 
SEES i: Ss seasons s 274 233 193 153 112 79 
Pe Sci Koss mss 97 94 iF 88 85 56 
fie: * aaa 147 119 92 64 36 23 
MC DOWELL ....... 151 124 98 72 45 27 
EEE) Sok eedns dae 106 83 61 39 16 12 
MADISON ........... 156 123 91 59 26 17 
es 180 145 110 74 39 20 
MECKLENBURG 795 829 861 896 930 1070 
Ne ee 513 602 691 779 868 1004 
leuk | * 94 75 57 38 19 14 
MONTGOMERY .... 115 94 74 54 33 23 
Gc ctkkeksss es 196 167 139 110 81 106 
i =e 361 286 211 137 62 79 
NEW HANOVER ... 411 432 452 474 496 343 
Wilmington ....... 334 349 364 379 394 273 
NORTHAMYTON .. 189 152 115 78 41 28 
|. are 120 95 70 45 20 13 
aE a 159 132 105 78 51 35 
i \ Po «res 67 54 41 27 14 7 
Pemcenvace Pencanmes 
Versat ron CLASSI CLASS I CLASS I CLASSY CLASS ¥ CLASS WI Untrercan 
eo_+_-e crTres | oven oee 
30 - °- se en ocvcene) CITIES | uwDOR 10000 POPULATION AMD fem 307 
rr ae 
20% Phan 207 
107 rn alll 10% 
e | 
US Aveance USA 
107 om . 107% 
20% eA 20% 
i 
30% | z eo ; 30% 
_ hs ~] = Arm 
a 
50% ~ . 9 50% 
Teh da 
60% K nN, + 60 7a 
of ~e 
70 Jo Me 70 Fa 
o ~ 
80R gy 80 Fe! 


























This chart shows the relative variation of the State of North Carolina above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 
of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each mer- 


chandising class. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower. case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No, ¢ 





























PASQUOTANK ...... 152 136 120 103 87 % 
Elizabeth City .... 83 82 81 80 79 68 
PETE... scccess: 115 91 67 43 19 16 
PERQUIMANS ...... 90 74 59 43 27 16 
UO ae 160 130 101 71 41 28 
a ee ae Pee 414 348 280 214 147 80 
Greenville ......... 57 60 63 65 68 % 
J! RSS a ae eee 77 64 50 36 23 16 
RANDOLPH .......... 254 206 158 110 62 46 
RICHMOND ......... 241 214 187 160 133 79 
ROBESON ........... 477 393 306 222 137 80 
ROCKINGHAM 397 339 278 218 159 89 
BPMN Gis oo soins 401 362 323 284 246 116 
a: AEE ete 154 151 148 145 142 62 
RUTHERFORD .... 268 219 170 121 72 79 
SAMPSON ........... 315 250 185 120 55 38 
SCOTLAND ........ 127 105 84 62 40 32 
ts) 1 Grr 256 211 166 121 76 56 
.. See 166 132 98 63 29 18 
ETI SE 276 229 183 136 89 90 
OW eee 118 95 72 49 26 13 
TRANSYLVANIA .. 84 69 54 39 24 16 
yf ee 38 31 23 15 8 4 
| ee 304 250 197 143 89 51 
ere 203 175 147 118 90 68 
Henderson ........ 53 57 61 64 68 47 
TREE sawinwa ees baa'ss 706 678 649 21 593 460 
ON ee 294 349 404 458 513 390 
JAA ee 181 148 116 83 50 31 
WASHINGTON ..... 94 77 60 43 26 14 
WATAUGA ....... 112 89 67 44 21 16 
|) er 395 339 282 226 169 120 
GOMEDOrO ......5.. 124 121 118 115 112 76 
ile <- Gee 272 218 164 109 55 52 
i) oo rr 345 302 260 217 174 132 
MR 5 bse s ba peers a 115 120 125 129 134 9% 
fi *) eee 135 106 77 48 19 15 
Jo {Sa ire 134 105 76 47 18 15 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA 5338 4733 4129 3524 2919 1154 
er ee 44 37 30 22 15 5 
Of >See 156 141 126 111 97 31 
Vauey City ....... 42 43 44 45 46 1] 
oo ee 108 89 70 53 34 12 
a eee 24 19 14 9 4 3 
BOTTINEAU ....... 114 97 80 62 45 20 
BOWMAN 37 31 25 19 13 8 
0) See 77 67 57 47 37 19 
iP ae 147 140 138 126 120 67 
OK <,000e0009 83 90 96 102 109 58 
(Continued on page L) 
nen CLASS I CLASS ZI CLASS IZ CLASSIE CLASSY | CLASS WT eee 
60% @—+————@ 9 °'"'— OVER 10000 remain 60% 
(Opa Po ©) CITIED UNOBR 10000 POPULATION AMD RURAL 5 . 
50% Qo ane TOR ETHIE OF ponTH a 50% 
40% 40% 
30% ae) 30% 
20% | 20% 
10% an 10% 
US Averrce 1S Avorn 
10% 10% 
20% 20% 
307 30% 
40% 40} 
50%, 50% 
60% 607, 
70% 70% 
307 807 








This chart shows the relative variation of the State of North Dakota above . 
or below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of ea 





merchandising class. 
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Division OF MAILS i 
United States Post Otire =e 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK " 
July lath 1926 
Wm.J.Rosenderger, Natl. ady Mer 
. e» 


The Buffalo Times, Inc 
Buffalo, N.Y - 


My dear Sirs; 


In rep] 
to be advised Ply to your ¢ 

as t Ommunicat 
Buffalo at the m thee the estimated n: aon — Of the 20th ultimo 
140300, sent time, I Mane to : families in the city Fequesting 


te, t 
» there are @pProximately 


Postmaster 


and ee ere 


Over 93,000 


PRESENT NET-PAID CITY CIRCULATION OF 


THE BUFFALO EVENING TIMES 


—a 66.5% city coverage 


Of course, it requires two papers to cover Buffalo completely, 
but if only one paper is to be used, the present circulation of The Buffalo Evening 
Times, by itself, is sufficient to assure effective results. Its 66.5% city coverage is prac- 
tically as much as can be offered by any other Buffalo paper—and represents the more 
progressive portion of Buffalo’s English-speaking and buying population. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


EVENING BUFFALO, N.Y. SUNDAY 
Over 124,000 Over 140,000 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 





Explanation of the theory 


How 
How 
How 


to classify a product 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


the index numbers were calculated 


to interpret the index numbers 


7 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4 —Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5 


Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Continued 


Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
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S. Government estimates of population 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations U. 
for 1925 and U. S. 
cl Se be 402 
ee eee ree 238 
NPN EL ee 116 
\. eo 84 
i. a 77 
PE ‘hccenonend eh os 76 
| Sa ae 51 
ee ae 93 
SR ee 47 


GOLDEN VALLEY . 35 
GRAND FORKS. .... 


Grand Forks ....... 138 
SE en nc cee eaeae /0 
EE 225 oicwe ia aies 56 
HETTINGER ......... 62 
i | SES 62 
Pe ob eee 95 
STE cnscssses<teny 63 
McHENRY ........... 123 
McINTOSH .......... 75 
McKENZIE ........... 70 
Sn. cs ocon pines 133 
74 
| er 159 

SS 46 
MOUNTRAILL ........ 103 
ED occa vsaseok 83 
Pe, <5 skseuskwee 34 
ot RS a 117 
| sr ae 70 
6s dwesnene 134 

Devil's I RKO tcc eee 49 
eer 91 
RENVILLE ......0.. 59 
2 (FP \ | 171 
J of oy ee 73 
SARGENT ........... 74 
SHERIDEN .......... 58 
eS ik wise a's b's 27 
ei chat ocees 33 
|. Ae ae 119 
EC. kl bhine hws 58 
jules 2 \ | aa aa 208 

Jamestown ........ 69 
ERE, o-0a:k we mines 66 
Ss: 3 hicce sen e ees 101 
| Rr 156 
WARD 254 

SNE ck bs id Be 115 
| eee 107 
WEILAAMES ... 2.0000. 146 

OHIO Pole ee 
ADAMS ...... 190 
0 rea 646 

Delphos 56 

So bce : 415 
ASHLAND .. * 212 

Ashland .... eet 92 
ASHTABULA ¥. 610 

Ashtabula .. 240 

Conneaut 101 

Creneva 28 
ATHENS 427 

OES eee 63 
AUGLAIZE ........ 258 

St.Mary’s .. ine 53 

Wapakoneta 50 


433 466 
275 313 
97 78 
71 58 
64 51 
61 46 
46 41 
76 58 
40 33 
30 25 
261 262 
148 158 
61 47 
47 37 
51 41 
51 40 
83 71 
51 39 
104 86 
62 49 
56 42 
114 96 
60 47 
146 132 
49 52 
85 67 
70 58 
27 20 
98 79 
57 45 
123 111 
51 53 
81 71 
48 38 
150 127 
60 47 
60 46 
47 36 
22 17 
20 26 
108 96 
49 39 
195 180 
78 87 
55 45 
86 71 
132 106 
247 240 
128 142 
92 78 
126 106 
OHIO 

56099 56428 
151 113 
621 595 
422 430 
187 162 
91 OD 
617 623 
280 321 
117 133 
25 22 
368 308 
62 62 
223 189 
50 47 


497 


529 
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54930 
39 
456 
45 
452 
142 
116 
216 
125 
52 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No, 6 






























































BELMONT 869 804 740 677 613 285 
ee Ree ee 145 148 152 155 158 67 
Martins Ferry ..... 136 134 132 129 127 56 

a 196 165 134 103 72 45 

SR ais wna on 866 900 934 969 1004 691 
Ce ree 396 441 487 532 577 304 
Middletown ....... 279 294 310 325 340 235 

CARMOL Es 2.002 se. 131 112 93 73 54 % 

CHAMPAIGN ....... 218 187 156 125 94 7] 
Mechanicsburg .... 14 13 12 11 20 8 
ND in oss aids a 73 70 67 64 61 48 

of Sore 775 763 750 738 726 494 
Springfield ........ 614 631 648 665 682 459 

CLERMONT ........ 249 219 189 159 129 %6 

2 ) | re 204 181 159 137 114 0 
Wilmington ....... 50 51 52 53 54 % 

COLUMBIANA .... 768 777 784 793 802 478 
East Liverpool ..... 210 odd 278 311 345 19 
SNMNIR ahecvswsa ais new. 33 40 47 53 60 3 
i, “RMOOMRUNE 5005-6 59 66 72 78 85 50 
Pe 96 95 94 92 91 56 
Wellsville ......... 81 78 75 71 68 ry) 

COSHOCTON ....... 258 223 187 151 116 112 
Coshocton 100 99 97 O4 92 

CRAWFORD ........ 324 317 310 303 296 97 
ree 103 104 105 106 107 3 
RR ieee cei wway hs 75 82 88 94 101 30 

CUYAHOGA ....... 9909 10080 10252 10423 10596 16494 
GOSS ee 8231 8218 8206 8193 8180 12697 
E. Cleveland ...... 327 321 315 308 302 453 
Cleveland Heights . 192 187 181 175 170 263 
Lakewood ......... 495 487 479 471 463 717 

Te 370 311 251 191 132 128 
Greenville ........ 68 67 66 64 63 6l 

DEFIANCE ........ 202 173 145 116 87 60 
EN, Fo nda Snes 83 77 71 65 59 38 

DELAWARE ....... 226 193 161 128 95 81 
See 76 75 73 71 70 57 

NT ints 6 ond geo ales 361 368 375 382 389 286 
SSE 226 245 265 284 303 220 

FAIRFIELD ........ 343 305 267 229 191 185 
ee eer 140 139 138 136 135 130 

ovis: ee 190 169 149 128 107 0 
Washington C. H.. 79 80 81 82 83 69 

FRANKLIN .... 2847 2921 2996 3071 3148 3784 
Columbus 2525 2654 2782 2910 3039 3662 

FULTON 201 168 135 102 69 36 

ER gudcnetanes 197 157 111 77 37 46 
Gallipolis ...... 55 46 37 28 19 26 

cs kis on annt 123 102 81 59 38 45 

GREENE ........... 272 251 231 211 190 113 
BN cy nai 91 95 99 103 107 58 

GUERNSEY 393 - «354 316 277 238 87 
Cambridge ........ 125 130 134 138 143 4 

HAMILTON 4862 5575 6287 7000 7714 11149 
eS ee 3829 4286 4742 5198 5655 8158 
Norwood .......... 302 379 456 533 610 884 

Jf \ oe <i 324 291 258 225 192 203 
CO SS SR ee 160 160 160 159 159 168 

ea 253 216 179 142 105 105 
Kenton .... ae 73 69 65 60 56 56 

HARRISON ......... 169 156 143 130 117 9 

|. 3. ear 204 176 149 121 93 43 

(Continued on page LIT) 
Percentage Porcemage 
wee CLASS I CLASS IT CLASS II CLASS I CLASS. CLASSIZ 1. Se 
Crores | Over 0000 Poruharion 
40% 4 40% 
© =F D Cres Groen 10 000 Pore ariow ano Funan 
30 % Pe es eee 30% 
©—~---|-=---@ Tora Srare or Ouro ah | 
20% a“ | | 20% 
10% oa | 10% 
a can! TE a. Qe nO - 
US Avcnnec 2 fe a a a) S Arce 
/0 | 10% 
.O% } he 
| 
30% ©. 90% 
| 
‘ 
% — na | — * 50% 
This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Ohio above or 


below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 









merchandising class. 
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BUYING POWER 


An Exclusive Market With 
a Tremendous Potentiality 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


POPULATION © unite states Government Ficures 495,929 
BUYING POWER EDITOR & PUBLISHER FIGURES 1.5104% 





Ee ee ae ee Oe ee 


7 


8 

i ' . 

4 Binghamton stands by itself—the key market of the Southern Tier of the 
al Empire State. 

/ 

86 

, It rubs elbows with no other market and there is no duplication or overlap- 
. ping of circulation with newspapers from other cities. 

69 

rf ERY" , 

a This rich and responsive area is thoroughly covered by The Binghamton 
46 Press. Almost every important national advertiser is developing the Bing- 
26 ° : 

4s hamton Market through this newspaper and finds that it pays handsomely 
8 : year after year. 


. The Binghamton Press is the third most important newspaper in the United 
- States in density of coverage in its own home zone. It carries more national 
A advertising accounts than any other newspaper in New York State, except 
4 a Buffalo newspaper, outside of New York City. 


The fullest co-operation is offered reputable national advertisers seeking to 
md gain distribution and sales in this exclusive area. 


‘| THE BINGHAMTON PRESS | 


S Avceast 








THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 





or NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
9 E. 37th STREET TRIBUNE TOWER CHEMICAL BLDG. HEALEY BLDG. 
. DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


REPUBLIC BANK BLDG. SHARON BLDG. WESTERN PACIFIC BLDG. SECURITY BLDG. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES f 








HOW Conant tell ne er te Te 
See a a a, ee Page | LAWRENCE ........ 326 283 239 195 152 
How the index numbers were calculated ......0,.....6s.0.000008. Page | A 5 saline 4 ad a 4 i 
How @0 intetpret ihe MOUlK MUMS ....os inc ccc cc ccncecsvceses Page II a nn 267 265 263 260 258 
a Re ee ae ae a a es Page II CS Sree 251 224 197 170 143 
ee I Ey POTEET ET IE TEPPER EEE T Eee ge 0 91 95 99 102 106 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ..............0ee0e- Page III EXORATOE ... onc. se 906 978 1049 1120 1193 
st Se a 235 286 337 388 439 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES Oe Oe Pee 393 434 475 516 557 
a +. (yBieepeaty tester 2962 3208 3455 3702 3951 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 1S fide mnS ea 2634 2843 3052 3261 3470 
TASS 2 olerate ated urcessiiies 2 ste ’ i ae 169 142 115 87 60 
LASS 2—M erate priced wane a and staples MAHONING 2288 2886 3485 4084 4684 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. East Youngstown .. 143 146 150 154 157 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. Youngstown ....... 1616 2034 2452 2869 3287 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. — La Bowtie es ao Hy a = a 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. aaa 233 215 197 178 160 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. _ | AAR 217 184 152 120 87 
E ‘hs - . 2 : a, ' SOMCNIY i. .6...0% 41 39 37 35 33 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. mnpcne 231 193 155 117 79 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population OUR cece sc sees sis 41 40 39 38 37 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. NS er rr 433 413 394 374 354 
COVMBTON 2.26246 19 20 21 22 23 
: : . a ne. 2054 ach wa ine 141 142 143 143 144 
OHIO—Continued ee era a ae wars 74 79 84 89 94 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case a RE pale” a pu ae alas a wis 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL pevicy CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 Dayton ~cay piace A, 1633 1856 2080 2304 2527 
HIGHLAND 241 208 175 142 109 128 MORGAN .......... 125 102 79 56 33 
Loe | ee 203 174 146 118 89 29 MORROW .......... 132 107 82 56 31 
oo 3. a 150 134 118 101 85 47 MUSKINGUM ...... 502 483 464 444 425 
ee 298 291 284 277 270 111 Zanesville ......... 277 295 313 330 348 
| Ae 58 63 68 72 77 30 RE 550% vbw ao aad 151 122 92 62 33 
ee ere 72 73 74 74 75 30 coe) ) 201 189 177 165 153 
JACKSON ........... 237 200 163 126 89 57 PAULDING ........ 161 132 103 74 45 
EE eee 61 52 43 34 25 16 ES as cas weber a 300 257 215 172 129 
JEFFERSON ....... 746 751 756 763 768 532 PICBAWAY ........ 222 185 149 112 75 
Steubenville ....... 309 364 419 474 529 360 Circleville 67 62 57 52 47 
i ee 47 48 49 50 51 35 UC rae 120 95 71 46 21 
LT <cihsaseioso en 260 229 197 165 134 130 6d Vc) 347 344 341 337 334 
Mount Vernon ..... 85 88 91 94 97 95 OS See 72 77 82 87 92 
SE Coissases sade 302 345 387 429 472 440 ee 202 173 145 117 88 
Painesville 97 149 200 252 304 283 (Continued on page LIV) 
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2 Ees =|. 25 | 
=s3_|zesSze| Sgt" | 
=Betsicdesen| -A26s 

. SoSESTSESES <a e588 

= SS re ale eceae| Peete 

< SSEsE cEER<E| SE. Ss 
Qa~SnO ZBlSES (se 2eoscase 

COLUMBUS, 

0. 312,881 76 656,930 
Toledo, O. | 316,113 44 484,061 | 
Rochester, ae : 

N.Y. 345,042 44 482,273 
Portland, a 
rg 361,609 38 503,494 
— 333,545 21 403,278 
Oakland, Cal. 339,530 20 469,554 
Denver, Col. 333,438 13 330,485 

St. Paul, 

© sngg 312,930 8 329,554 

— City, 335,366 7 641,442 


Number of 
Families 

(Jan. 1, 1927 
estimates) 


171,618 


122,310 
116,1 84 
130,116 
104,030 
120,983 

80,741 

76,621 


146,918 





National Advertising Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Detroit Chicago 


San Francisco 























[ COLUMBUS MARKET | 








ings (Jan. 1, 1927 


Number of dwell- 
estimates) . 


157,119 
109,940 
100,405 
110,347 
84,571 
104,650 
67,262 
60,699 


74,229 





| 
} 


Male Buyers (15 
years and over) 


| 


241,954 


181,525 


170,638 | 


197,808 


144,073 


189,754 | 


127,337 
122,631 


225,651 


lation that is greater than the average . 


average of all the largest evening newsp 


Female Buyers 
(15 years 
and over) 


249,646 
177,138 
184,524 
184,153 
160,730 
170,397 
122,733 
122,083 


216,020 


The BEST MARKET of Its Size 


Reliable and Accepted Sources of Market and Newspaper Statistics Disclose COLUMBUS MARKET has... 
MORE Primary Towns. .. MORE Population . . . MORE Families . .. MORE Dwellings . . . MORE Male and 
Female Buyers . . . MORE Automobiles . . . MORE Wholesale Outlets and MORE Retail Outlets, Than Any 
Other Market of Similar Size. 


The COLUMBUS DISPATCH—Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily—covers this market with a circu- 


in AMERICA! 


. at a Maximil-Minimil rate that is lower than the 





apers published in markets of the same class. 



















a —<<<—— — = — q 
| | SS bees ie it yi oe 
-< _ = | : ‘= * 
+ \geeci_-< €] « :. Reise 2 38 | ke 
<©& |s8=¢|Gece| & | #5 es | 6g (Cl Ege | ee 
ss | 2552) 28% « ss es | 28 | sisd_| FS 
ssc | 2 -s8|<=S38 a | ==°2- Se- | See | FE5%s) $e 
Zen | tEst| Eze * (Sagss| toe sez | wEESs| esti 
E22 | sSES) sEzE in Refee| |Ses Sfs | £8348) st 
zeE> Zon2| 2oue z a2 25 sto for roveEy | a 
194,692 778 | 10,977 DISPATCH | 720-186) 4g675 | 62,759 | 118,209 2i/ 
137,039| 565 | 7,168 |Blade ..... wee?! | 46,488 | 67,307 | 126,863 | 15 
104,811 582 7,936 T.-Union ... *0)-241| 37,243 | 55,720 | 82,943 1888 
116,030 728 8,055 Journal ry | 43,971 | 57,051 | 104,006 12a 
Courfer-Jour.| 1.70 flat| ~—*||~»59,413.~~« 78,641 | 18All 
64,434 683 6685 | & Times..|(m. & e.)| __|(eve. only)|(eve. only)) (eve” 
118,514| 328 | 7,152 [Tribune ....' %55.8@t | 49.907 | 60,667 | 82,394 | 18! 
- 1 epee ~~ |"7.87 flat | 44,913 | 73,630 | 160,578 | 97 
78,792 462 5,282 Post ...... (eve. only)|(eve. only) (eve. only) (eve. only) 137 
Dispatch- | 1.90-1.67 | 50,446 | 56,405 91,737 12/7! 
h 86,260 426 3.876 ki P.P sees |(m. & e.) (eve. only) (eve. only) (eve. only) (evel 
48,584 515 10,720 Journal yo a 42,354 43,173 | 74 


<{ OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY }> 


Columbus Dispatch 


MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


nt 








Dispatch Marketing Information and 

Merchandising Service ; 
Market Surveys — Special Reports — Mutt 
Statistics — Personal Introductions—*, 
Lists—Interior and Window Displays" 
ters and Broadsides (at cost)—Publiclty ” 
Dispatch Trade News, 


—— at 
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|) of the national market lives 
in a postage stamp area—within 150 miles of New 
York in four directions. The area is only 3% of our 
national total, but holds twenty-six million people. 
Industriallydiversified,firstin value of manufactured 
products per man, first in value added to raw ma- 
terial per worker, first in average yearly wages paid; 
agriculturally diversified with money crops; rich in 
iron, oil, salt and graphite; seat of seaports, shipping 
and fisheries—this is the richest market in the world. 





On the above map each 












det coguensnts 98 coghe of In this area the New York Sunday News has’ 

The New York Sunday News more circulation than any other publication—maga- 

zine or newspaper! Because it gives close coverage 

: Goes in ‘New Yor matching the concentration of population, in an 
$i‘) The New York ; . . . 

See 
he all a ee ee 

—" se ns St nachna ‘icidiesciiiioiaa ieuanias pane ac a 

tt 10. 250 nited States. Timely with quick transmission, ad- 

Cdier’s pte prs vertisingly efficient because of the small page and 


small issue, remarkably economical in low cost! 
Black and white or rotogravure. Investigate! 


= THE 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


ae 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
; Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING 





ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 

















Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5 CL 


















Cn i Ge SOE) coon share ebbedany vebucce crane ckacen Page I COAL 159 126 94 62 » sla 
How the index numbers were calculated ..............000000e000: Page I COMANCHE ........ 225 194 163 132 101 : af th 
How to interpret the index numbers ................cccccccecees Page II Lawton ....++eeeee B2 77 72 67 62 =. 
REO RE: BNE os pon a bcs Zee EER eden ek Apa hes tendien® Page II pe Na Mek bir Sa 4 4 p. = 7 to 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............++05: Page III cris seve eee eeees a B R.4 2 an ts 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES + SS aan eReias 40 53 "66 79 92 
Dramright ........ 63 64 64 64 65 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. Oe eae 126 128 130 131 133 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and ‘staples. tain te eeeeeeees Aas ze 101 79 58 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. DELAWARE. es a 121 94 68 a2 13 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. BREPONEM <6 550 ociss.e 93 74 55 36 17 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. i ‘ ‘are ee PS pi P+ pA a 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. OT OS 161 162 164 165 166 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. aed hie ieee 7 Foe as i RS 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. Chuckasha ........ 91 92 93 94 95 
- 2 ee Se ee ee ee ee ates ee REEL)  g.s-atawa nse nn 123 104 85 66 47 
i aes marge =< Internal avanass iieines “teats ae eee ye ng — GREER ............. 120 100 80 59 39 


























































































OHIO—Continued 44 £4HASKELL ......... 5 = 
Pe ‘ int cl 222 188 155 121 87 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case “enh Ree a 30 32 34 35 7 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 JACKSON Bea a: 170 147 123 99 %6 
PUTNAM ........... 237 194 150 106 63 48 ee 44 43 43 43 #2 
RICHLAND ........ 513 492 471 450 429 570 JEFFERSON ....... 143 117 91 65 39 
Mansfield .......... 287 300 314 327 340 458 JOHNSTON ....... 176 139 102 65 28 NOW 
I iis saad 34 54 54 53 53 71 PRS 347 349 351 353 357 Not 
OR 354 317 279 241 204 157 Blackwell ......... 71 73 76 78 80 OKF 
Chillicothe ......... 148 153 158 163 168 124 Newkirk .......... 25 24 23 22 21 Ok 
SANDUSKY ........ 323 296 269 242 215 157 Romce. Cite ooo. 68 86 104 122 140 OKL 
Tremont ........... 122 122 122 122 122 86 KINGFISHER ...... 119 98 77 56 35 
a 608 575 540 507 474 oi Meee .........:.. 176 147 119 91 62 OK 
Portsmouth ........ 351 364 378 392 405 338 LATIMER ......... 123 98 74 49 24 Het 
| ee 374 355 336 316 297 215 LE FLORE ......... 405 327 248 171 93 Ok 
Fostoria ........... 91 93 95 96 98 69 LINCOLN ......... 253 209 166 122 78 OSA 
a NS toasns 138 141 144 146 149 a —_ is 212 183 154 125 96 Orr 
RES EN 219 188 157 126 95 62 CS ee ry oe 101 94 87 80 73 Mi: 
ee 84 81 78 75 72 42 SEY. suf oxso binnen 109 87 66 44 22 I PAM 
eer 1860 1922 1985 2048 2111 1650 Se eee 171 138 105 71 38 I PAY 
CE catcnsneate 236 267 299 330 361 280 McCURTAIN ........ 380 301 222 145 66 4 : 
ON OE Toe 983 1079 1175 1270 1366 1064 McINTOSH ........ 236 189 142 95 48 4 Ss 
So vin sth whe 178 195 211 227 244 190 \ ) ae a 93 76 59 42 25 | ir 
lt 2795 3094 3396 3696 4000 1901 MARSHALL ........ 131 104 77 50 23 qa M 
DN is Sivas een cbs 1928 2117 2307 2497 2686 1280 ED os diigia'as de 0 149 118 88 58 27 4 PON 
Barberton .. soit 243 319 395 471 547 250 2 eae 107 87 67 47 27 q \d 
Cuyahoga Falls .... 116 106 97 87 77 40 MUSKOGEE ....... 565 522 477 433 391 , POT 
Kenmore .......... 163 150 137 123 110 59 Muskogee ......... 288 299 309 319 330 |. Sh 
TRUMBULL. ........ 872 829 787 744 701 504 | Fer 108 99 90 81 72 5 PUS 
EE Sidi ateauebyads 146 145 145 145 144 103 OS eS: -31 31 32 32 32 boc 
Of Se ee 304 303 301 299 298 211 ROC 
TUSCARAWAS ..... 575 542 508 474 441 204 Pencenrase Cl; 
Dennison ....... 56 60 64 67 71 31 VariSrion | CLASS | CLASSE | CLASSM | CLASSIV | CLASSY | CLASSM c.f oo 
TSS EI ap rl es 80 8&4 88 92 96 41 W 
New Philadelphia .. 106. 105 105 105 104 46 SEQ 
Uhrichsville ..... 60 73 79 85 9? 39 @o—+——_@ ©" over sq000 roquarion STE 
UNION Si bhiaswe ad . 179 148 117 86 55 51 © Q CITE uweEen 19000 PRrULATION AWO RURAL Dr 
Marysville ........ 34 33 31 29 28 25 by Grewia” a TE) 
VAN WERT ........ 247 215 184 152 120 72 iki ‘Chie d TIL 
Ven Wert <...... 77 79 81 83 85 45 30% 10% Fr 
WEEE accicsanees “ROC 83 64 45 26 26 TUI 
fi: eee 220 197 173 149 126 87 on 20% 7 
WASHINGTON .... 378 331 285 239 192 248 _— le WA 
Marietta ........... 135 137 140 142 144 193 a WA 
ree 378 373 369 365 360 161 10% ae ce i: 
Wooster ........ ‘ 95 123 151 178 206 84 WA 
WILLIAMS ........ 214Ci«aBAC(<té‘iS CCD 94 51 | sail WO 
BEE cxcncsxeoudss 396 351 307 263 218 | ies Al 
Bowling Green .... 55 53 51 49 47 34 a Wo 
Lif: eee 169 146 123 100 77 33 10% IN 10% \\ 
Upper Sandusky .. 36 35 34 33 32 11 Pie 
OKLAHOMA 210% a ™~ ad 
OKLAHOMA ........ 18588 16384 14180 11975 9771 8748 ion «I OREC 
a ll laa 124 99 75 50 25 14 30% a EBA 
Se SNE YS re 124 103 82 61 40 24 be DS B 
PEEL. os scesvesss 198 155 113 71 28 22 om “oe ws | BE! 
BEAVER .......... 115 92 69 46 23 13 — ‘ Ma C 
Joe <f Ge 145 124 103 81 60 37 “ Pe CL. 
BLAINE ....... ou 100 79 58 37 17 50% ‘ , 50h C 
BE, acvbcecas te 375 300 225 150 75 59 a, T~e CL 
OO Ee 68 59 51 43 34 22 i ws A 
RS 259 214 169 123 78 71 sate ~~ CO 
CANADIAN ........ 177 163 149 134 120 64 ‘o. CO 
em ov. . dtu 77 81 85 89 93 46 70% a © 0h ) 
PE specks sak os 414 385 355 329 303 283 CR 
SEIT TE 150 147 145 143 140 i35 CU 
CHEROKEE ........ 172 135 99 62 25 23 DE 
els | ee 304 245 186 126 67 37 E 
en Se ee 59 53 47 41 35 9 This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Oklahoma above * DO 
CIMARRON ......... 25 20 15 9 4 3 below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more popula | 
CLEVELAND ....... 160 135 110 85 60 32 cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of GI 
eee 48 47 45 43 42 18 merchandising class. 
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se Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL Ny ! CL No. 1 CL No. 2 cL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
' fplanation of MPEP PET ETE LCT ERP Se ete Page I HOOD RIVER ..... 74 71 68 65 62 2% 
How the iudex nitmbers were calculated .......cccccccccccccceses Page I JACHBOM  2iccccace 165 164 164 164 163 123 
Boy to interpret Wie: IRGC: IIE. oi ce div cxcdcades ciagaeeeeseee Page II a ase i dae pe z = R R R <3 
How to ener Wek IR MMRNNE | 25 5 eae shel 6a.ncdai cre dam eee. 6 cae eee. Page II EFFERSON ....... 32 27 22 17 12 7 
> evaluate shopping or newspaper areas .........+...eeeeee Page III vcrants Pas Psapaiayy i re B oo oa a 
LL aS ee ee a i ee, = =— HR 161 0 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES Klamath Falls .. 64 79 93 107 122 65 
(Lass 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. : . f ; ; : : : x : ; ; ; : sa a B. a p.. a 
as$ 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. NN a ix ou ainacss 107 121 135 148 162 105 
iPass 3-Quality priced necessities and staples. ae. ne. ee ee G 
, Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. ye eps 46 47 47 47 48 55 
aasS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. MALHEDUR ........ 100 86 72 57 43 25 
I Moderate priced Mexucies and non-staples. —" isc bageans vale be * 2 a oa aa 
P “ASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. MORROW. .......... 53 46 40 34 27 9 
MBCASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. ane for we pd pon aan oe 
Mtoe of basic factors used in these calculations, U. S$, Government estimates of population  ° 3 area 121 106 91 76 61 27 
y br 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. SHERMAN ........ 31 30 30 29 28 7 
7 TILLAMOOK ...... 88 84 81 77 73 37 
— - . : 5 5 atoms a sae bag om Ss Saale - 254 251 “< 243 240 177 
13) . POTRGIOTOM 66600 sc 49 72 95 118 141 27 
OKLAHOMA—Continued I oss csscxcs.. 150 152 154 155 157 64 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case La Grange eCeeace 62 69 76 83 90 72 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 waaes ere B - Rid ne PB as 
PUMATA «+.+-s-. ? i * ° = = The Dalles ...... 60 66 72 78 84 63 
NOWata ...cccccces “ Pe) od > = 5 
qouiccs om eS WARMINGOW TS: 2g eam 
7 SS ee 2 2 
OKLAHOMA... 1210 1274 1338 1402 1469 1274 YAMHILL ......... 181 158 135 112 89 37 
Oklahoma City .... 929 1038 1146 1254 6 
OKMULGEE ...... 621 554 488 422 354 277 PENNSYLVANIA 
ee a oe 58 59 61 63 64 49 PENNSYLVANIA ... 83529 86670 89810 92951 96092 99602 
@ Okmulgee ......... 221 220 219 217 216 164 CC See 284 240 196 152 108 95 
1% OSAGE TEEPE 402 399 396 393 390 3/9 Gettysburg Sad ke 38 39 40 41 42 35 
“m Pawhuska ........ 70 84 98 112 126 122 ALLEGHENY ..... 12532 15069 17607 20144 22683 19873 
; | | 450 374 298 222 146 179 BPOUEOCE 6c ccccss 209 245 282 318 354 309 
BEL, is cccccoscces 64 61 58 95 52 6/ ee ene 127 163 199 234 270 230 
m PAWNEE .......... 167 148 129 110 91 60 a ee ae 112 108 104 99 95 85 
q Ng 283 252 221 190 159 100 eS EE ye 132 133 135 137 138 123 
@ Cushing .......... 63 65 67 68 70 4) Duquesne ........ 192 209 226 242 259 226 
oS NS eee 76 89 101 113 126 46 Homestead ....... 204 235 266 297 328 287 
4 PITTSBURGH ..... 451 380 309 237 166 130 McKeesport ...... 491 609 727 845 963 844 
MI MCAMOBIET 40060000 103 97 92 86 80 60 McKees Rocks ... 180 221 263 304 345 302 
 PONTOTOC ....... 281 233 185 136 88 49 N. Braddock ...... 147 148 148 148 149 131 
Oe 83 76 69 62 55 23 Pittsburgh ........ 6390 8059 9728 11397 13065 14347 
yg POTTAWATOMIE . 387 328 269 210 151 102 Swissvale ......... 137 184 231 278 325 283 
5 oy See 145 137 129 120 112 68 Tarentém .......... 99 126 153 180 207 181 
PUSHMATAHA ... 173 136 100 64 27 26 Wilkinsburg ...... 318 471 624 777 930 811 
ROGER MILLS .... 79 62 45 28 11 9 
ee 149 124 100 75 50 20 Pmeawrace ——__—_fhgcewrace 
1c Claremore ........ 32 31 29 27 26 6 OR aa CLASS 1 CLASS IL CLASS CLASSIV CLASSY CLASSWE Wn ererion 
me SEMINOLE ......... 213 181 149 116 84 118 } 
PS. 83 88 94 100 105 58 OF ® Ciries Over 10,000 Poevearion 
SEQUOYAH ........ 221 174 128 82 35 24 © © Curies| Unoer 10,000 Pobviarion ano Rens « 
STEPHENS ........ 215 188 161 134 107 97 ae aS) See ey Oy VN 10 % 
a 37 42 47 52 57 50 - 
aie 106 87 68 49 30 30 
ws THUMEAN 4... ou 201 171 141 110 80 95 60 % ° } 607% 
Frederick ......... 37 36 36 35 34 42 P 
Se 1364 1454+ 1542 1631 1720 2126 ae - 
203 | es 1142 1237 1332 1426 1521 1881 satel P 
WAGONER ......... 161 130 100 69 38 17 
- WASHINGTON .... 283 280 277 273 270 198 40 % 40 7% 
Bartlesville ........ 176 191 206 220 235 169 
oy) ae 168 139 110 80 51 36 ver 30% 
dieu WOODS ............. 122 105 88 70 53 24 30% , 
EK 5s 6-444 o's 37 35 33 31 29 11 
8 OODWARD ...... 112 95 78 61 44 12 20% __-® 20% 
' Woodward ....... 40 47 54 61 68 16 _-e- | \ 
% ie \ 10% 
om OREGON om a ee \ 
OREGON ............. 7611 7948 8285 8622 8959 5769 US Avensee ae US Aveenee 
(_—_......... a ae 145 146 146 146 68 pied gee et RT \ 
a 86 93 101 109 116 60 = i i gees ro) \ 07. 
ws BENTON .......... 129 116 103 89 76 35 10% \ \ 4g 
Corvallis ......... 97 120 143 166 189 63 \ \ 
s CLACKAMAS ...... 359 338 316 296 275 104 20% a 1 20% 
Oregon City ..... 49 46 42 38 35 38 } \ 
| ae 235 232 228 225 222 80 
wos RP 146 149 152 155 158 57 30% sia 
COU MBIA Sy ate Se 138 133 128 123 118 49 ‘ 
oo oe 222 232 241 251 261 114 . ‘ 40% 
mE Marshfield... 71 76 81 86 91 73 aia \ 
NS oy oe 35 30 26 21 16 4 \ 
RE oes. ss... 30 27 25 22 19 3 507 ® 50% 
DESCHUTES Dead 109 118 127 135 144 46 
ve poind Rios ike vee 90 106 122 138 154 64 
vio, | 191 180 170 159 148 66 
“a on sebure Wiest Sore 46 53 60 67 74 29 This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Oregon above or 
SE oi. s«.s. 35 33 32 30 28 7 below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
ESE 42 38 34 29 25 15 cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire States of each 
HARVEY 10707277 "° 30 27 24 21 18 7 merchandising class. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


ARMSTRONG ..... 690 663 636 609 582 
Kittanning ........ 76 89 101 113 126 
BEAVER .......... 1205 1317 1431 1545 1659 
Ambridge ........ 157 174 191 207 224 
OO re er 49 68 86 104 123 
Beaver Falls ...... 131 161 192 222 252 
New Brighton .... 97 120 143 166 189 
Woodlawn ........ 177 200 223 245 268 
BEDFORD ......... 299 248 197 146 95 
se 1877 1923 1970 2014 2062 
EE bby ee bs 1032 1113 1194 1275 1356 
ON eS ee 1253 1306 1360 1413 1469 
ER Co Sn oon a 616 685 753 721 900 
Ne eee 90 93 96 98 101 
BRADFORD ...... 436 405 374 343 312 
Re A ciskt ashen 85 97 110 122 134 
| 43 44 45 46 47 
os DE ee 724 662 600 538 476 
See ee 109 100 92 &4 75 
Doylestown ....... 39 44 48 52 57 
Mechanisburg ..... 46 47 47 47 48 
iy. | aa. 694 677 661 644 622 
OS ere 238 271 304 336 369 
co \ 1. | ee 1875 1831 1785 1740 1696 
Johnstown. ....... 644 673 703 732 761 
CAMERON ......... 52 50 48 45 43 
| 615 647 679 710 742 
eee 98 111 124 137 150 
ee ae 65 77 89 100 112 
Mauch Chunk .... 40 47 54 61 68 
oo Le 386 370 354 338 322 


105 





Philipsburg ....... 





236 
































Coatesville ........ 124 
Phoenixville ...... 94 99 103 107 112 143 
West Chester ..... 107 116 125 134 143 180 
CLARION ......... 299 282 266 249 232 150 
CLEARFIELD ..... 909 818 727 636 545 375 
6 er 86 91 97 102 107 70 
OO eS ee 131 140 150 160 169 108 
fy 303 298 294 290 285 161 
Lock Haven ...... 83 88 94 100 105 58 
NS are er 64 79 93 107 122 65 
COLUMBIA ....... 391 354 317 280 243 151 
Pee 120 - 111 101 91 82 51 
Bloomsburg ...... 75 73 72 70 68 40 
CRAWFORD ....... 515 516 517 518 519 390 
Meadville ........ 144 158 173 187 201 148 
ee eee 79 87 96 104 112 83 
(Continued on page LVIII) 
Sante _ Percentage 
: - of 
satan CLASS I CAE Fag a Ass IE CLASSE | CLASSI ly,” 
60% Fs 60% 
o ~~) Cytves| Umaer 10.000 \Population any Rura/ 
50% 50% 
@——-4-- —~-@ Tora! State of Pennsylvania oe | 
40% en 40% 
or 
30 % ane 30% 
Laer 
20% “| ind 20% 
a | le 
atees A 4 * 10% 
oT a 
US Average - US Average 
10 >. >. /0% 
© 
~O,. 
207 ~ 202 
© 
307 4 30Z 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Pennsylvania above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 


merchandising class. 




















ALLENTOWN 
pigeon, 


the attainment of 


100,000 POPULATION 


THE CHRONICLE & NEWS 


ALLENTOWN’S STRONG EVENING NEWSPAPER 


is more than keeping up with its city, with steady 
growth in circulation and almost spectacular gains in 
advertising. 

















TOTAL LINEAGE FOR THE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1928 


4,475,418 LINES 


A GAIN OVER 1927 OF 


327,692 LINES 


“107,016 LINES 


Represented by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC. 


FORMERLY BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
































A BALANCED MARKET 


nd 


AN INTELLIGENT MARKET 


A careful survey of the Lehigh Valley—Pennsylvania’s 
Garden Spot—reveals a condition that is nothing short of 
ideal for try-out work, and no less satisfactory for mainte- 
nance campaigns. Here, in the territory dominated by 


The Allentown (Pa:) Call 


You'll find a list of varied manufacturers including every: 
thing from the sheerest silks to the heaviest mining machin- 
ery which finds its way to all parts of the world; from the 
most sensitive electrical machinery and instruments to motor 
trucks that vie with locomotives in delivering your merchan- 
dise—and with all of these, you'll find the varied classes 

people and employees that handle every department of their 
manufacture and marketing, the necessary quarryman, 
skilled mechanic, office employe, plant owner, financier— 


They’re All Here and 
They’ll All Read Your Message 


in 


The Allentown (Pa.) Call 


Lehigh Valley's Greatest Newspaper 


Allentown Call Publishing Co., Publishers 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Representatives 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
sd 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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DVERTISING PROFESSION 


OU men who, within one short gen- 
eration, have brought an obscure 
profession to its present high plane— 


Who have devoted your broad knowledge 
of markets .. . of opportunity, unselfishly, 
to the greatest good of all— 


Whose creative genius has aided in the 
weaving of unknown names into the very 
fabric of our language— 


Aided in the transforming of small manu- 
facturers into giants of world commerce— 


You men have an appreciation of the time, 
the care, the energy and patience needed to 
build an unknown product into leadership. 


In 1895, when your profession was 
struggling to establish itself upon 
a firm foundation— 

A Philadelphia newspaper man 
bought The Evening Bulletin, a 
daily with a few thousand readers. 





OF AMERICA 


He set up certain high standards of news- 
paper making that you, yourselves, would 
have counselled. 

Backed those standards with energetic 
sales effort, based upon sound principles. 


Made a fine newspaper. Edited it with 
care and moderation. Avoided scare-heads 
and sensational writing. 


Offered The Bulletin on its merits as a 
newspaper. Gave no premiums or prizes. 
Used no circulation contests. 


He was content to build solidly, perma- 
nently, down the long avenue of years. 


You men have played a prominent part in 
the growth of many a fine 
product. You have seen high 
standards and able manage- 
ment bring sales to unvis- 
ioned heights. 


So The Bulletin has grown. 





Its few thousands in 1895 have steadily 
increased until they have become mere 
than half a million today. 


Larger by far than any other newspaper in 
its city; one of the greatest in America. 


In the exclusive suburbs; in prosperous 
residential districts; in sections of modest 
homes—everywhere—The Bulletin’s circu- 


‘lation, built upon reader-confidence alone, 


gives practically complete coverage. 


Here is that ideal situation for the adver- 
tiser: Philadelphia—a market of 600,060 
homes. And The Bulletin—a fine news- 
paper reaching at one cost, and a low cost, 
nearly every home in this third 
largest market. 


Study this unique situation. The 
Bulletin will send market informa- 
tion on the Philadelphia territory 
upon request to the nearest office. 























Cuprigtt, 1928, Bulletin Co. 


Reaching Homes of Wealth 


No suburbs so rich in fine homes, in wealth and 
tradition as Philadelphia's. When the makers of 
America’s costliest motor car were choosing news- 
papers for their advertising, they asked present 
patrons which newspapers they read. Every one of 
them read The Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 
leads in suburb coverage, just as it does in the city. 


A Daily Check on Results 


Local merchants know that nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin. More individual retail store adver- 
sisements appeared in The Bulletin during 1927 than 
in all other Philadelphia newspapers combined. 
More local and national display advertising 
appeared in The Bulletin, than in any other 
Philadelphia newspaper. 


Che ECbening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 





San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 





ENON OE TEND MEN ty case san son chs da uncs eases ecb sw cee Page I 
How the index numbers were calculated ....................2005- Page I 
ERO 0 RE Ae OR PONTE. soon isa iso kne evdcacbeboo acct Page II 
Reg nee NEED 00 NE Bk se ba py eco kab eed aes eek Page II 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ..............00+00- Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U., S, Government estimates of population 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 











PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


CUMBERLAND .... 518 481 444 407 370 304 
Se See 102 104 106 108 110 91 
DAUPHIN ........ 1443 1467 1490 1514 1538 1322 
Harrisburg ....... 770 842 914 986 1058 906 
Middletown ....... 58 58 59 59 59 51 
ee 114 106 98 90 82 72 
DELAWARE ....... 1858 1984 2107 2231 2357 4030 
MOR cscs ecnes 590 563 537 510 483 773 
BS Gbotésecessine a 298 301 304 306 309 248 
Ridgway ......... 62 69 76 83 90 72 
eS eee 71 76 81 86 91 73 
Ey ative soess enews 1555 1587 1617 1648 1679 1562 
Pe ckgshi aww eed 72 75 78 81 &4 78 
DED wos cesaseneser 1051 1144 1237 1329 1422 1322 
See, 1741 1712 1681 1651 1621 740 
Brownsville ....... 30 43 55 67 80 33 
Connellsville ...... 135 152 170 188 205 86 
Uniontown. ....... 167 225 283 340 398 166 
EEE oie cesesse 59 50 42 34 25 17 
FRANKLIN ....... 531 468 406 343 280 332 
Chambersburg .... 122 121 120 119 118 143 
Waynesboro ...... a 93 91 89 86 105 
PRSES EEE 65 0s08.000 77 61 45 28 12 i) 
GREENE .......... 274 260 247 233 219 92 
HUNTINGDON .... 336 291 247 203 158 184 
Huntingdon ...... 70 71 72 73 74 88 
INDIANA ........ 748 673 599 524 449 251 
ee eT er erere 74 83 92 101 110 56 
JEFFERSON ....... 505 464 423 382 341 183 
Punxsutawney .... 98 99 100 101 102 52 
DUPRE, (20000000 117 98 79 59 40 37 
LACKAWANNA .. 2744 2930 3115 3302 3487 2342 
Carbondale ....... 197 248 298 348 399 264 
Dickson City ...... 99 8&4 69 54 39 29 
Dunmore ......... 192 193 194 195 196 131 
Old Forge ........ 107 96 86 75 64 46 
SNOE: cnn vensus 102 109 115 121 128 87 
Scranton ......00 1360 1578 1797 2015 2233 1483 
Nae wis ae 87 78 68 58 49 34 
LANCASTER. ..... 1546 1514 1481 1450 1418 1553 
Columbia ........ 98 105 111 117 124 136 
Lancaster ........ 529 594 659 723 788 865 
LAWRENCE ....... 862 927 991 1055 1120 584 
Ellwood City ..... 110 129 147 165 184 95 
New Castle ....... 476 551 626 701 776 397 
LEBANON ........ 555 520 485 450 415 347 
re 224 228 232 235 239 189 
el a 1435 1406 1377 1349 1320 1429 
Allentown ........ 828 861 894 927 960 1041 
LUZERNE. ........ 3698 3741 3782 3825 3868 2727 
Hazleton ......... 316 311 307 303 298 212 


Kingston 


Nanticoke ........ 216 212 208 204 
|. Eee mer 190 221 253 285 
Pigmhouth 2.00% 143 140 137 133 
Wilkes-Barre ..... 757 904 1051 1198 
LYCOMING ....... 764 808 853 897 
Jersey Shore 68 86 104 122 
Williamsport. ..... 404 461 518 575 
McKEAN ........<.- 452 483 515 547 
| LO 156 189 222 255 
MEER kin 4 huakie oak 75 83 91 99 
| ne 887 852 816 780 
oo er 158 145 132 119 
Greenville ........ 81 81 81 81 
DN -Gaeidiadses 229 247 266 284 
tt yk an 286 267 248 229 
Lewistown ....... 98 107 116 124 
ie |) 208 184 160 135 
E. Stroudsburg ... 45 40 35 30 
Stroudsburg ...... 49 46 42 38 
MONTGOMERY  .. _ 1998 2189 2380 2573 
Norristown ....... 319 346 373 400 
Pottstown ........ 165 170 175 180 
MOMTOUR ..200s0% 111 96 81 65 
DNNOMEE 2. esis <5 5 65 59 54 48 
NORTHAMPTON . 1494 1523 1552 1582 
DMO Sincens ties 52 49 46 43 
Bethlehem ........ 565 589 614 638 
ee 358 425 493 561 
NORTHUM.- 
BERLAND ...... 1136 1154 1172 1191 
Mt. Carmel ...... 155 156 157 158 
NE ti wiann dence 86 93 101 109 
SHRMOOR ois. cece 206 235 265 295 
er 165 200 235 269 
REE aon ae kone 180 152 125 97 
PHILADELPHIA . 17828 18665 19500 20337 
Philadelphia ...... 17828 18665 19500 20337 
Neh ikeia os eke 5 ies 55 48 41 34 
PRP EEEE bse nien sees 169 148 128 108 
SCHUYLKILL .... 1931 1864 1796 1729 
eS ae | ae 66 67 69 71 
Mahoney City ..... 134 127 121 115 
Pottsville ......... 212 233 255 276 
Shenandoah ...... 209 192 175 158 
NE aS ivn<'s ws 127 136 144 152 
OP MPEEG os cknuesex 140 115 91 66 
SOMERSET ........ 751 665 579 493 
i 93 98 103 108 
SULLIVAN ....... 78 71 64 57 
SUSQUEHANNA 293 290 286 282 
Susquehanna ..... 49 72 95 118 
EA. “cn ane cekwanws 300 269 238 207 
SPREE Sa wewdend oan 126 111 96 81 
VENANGO ......... 546 568 591 613 
| ae 100 117 134 150 
Ee 6 SKS beans 221 253 286 318 
WARREN .......... 348 335 323 311 
ee 142 159 176 193 
WASHINGTON ... 1920 1983 2046 2111 
Canonsburg ...... 126 141 155 169 
oO Pere er 120 139 157 175 
OS re 153 159 165 170 
Monongahela ...... 90 106 122 138 
Washington ...... 225 271 317 362 
| ee 220 193 166 139 
WESTMORELAND 2669 2774 2877 2982 
Greensburg ....... 167 218 269 320 
Jeannette ......... 105 122 138 154 
eS ree 96 111 126 140 
Monessen ........ 194 207 221 235 
New Kensington .. 149 192 235 278 
Vandergrift ...... 101 114 127 140 
WYOMING ........ 112 96 81 65 
EEE oc ss bdaw saves 1273 1194 1115 1036 
Se ee ee 86 90 94 98 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 cy Nog 


316 
130 


1611 
40 
662 
628 


1209 
159 
116 
324 
304 


69 


21173 
21173 


27 


279 


2174 
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FIRST in PHILADELPHIA 


and SECOND in the NATIONAL FIELD 


in VOLUME of 
NATIONAL 

ROTOGRAVURE 

ADVERTISING 
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FFERING the 
() only color Roto- 

gravure in the 
East outside of New 
York, The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer’s color 
capacity has been sold : - " 
out for 1928. ‘There ot oh hee a ES Ss oot anaes 
is still time to arrange growth in a ee Every Sunday The Inquirer is delivered 
schedules for 1929. eet AB the city and. euburbe. ee ae 


Inquirer Sunday Rotogravure Section will receive preferred atten- 
tion throughout America’s third largest home market. 


Che Philadelphia Anguirer 


NEW YORK ELVERSON BUILDING CHICAGO 
9 E. 40th Street Philadelphia 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 
BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 











HOW 
Explanation OR ie OO ee er eee Page I 
How the index numbers were calculated ..................00c0eee Page I 
How to taterpret dhe inflex qumbers «..........6..<ciseesecceentc Page II 
Ree ES OMI cc cus vu awe cewieekwececaewewdes « ....Page II 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............0005. Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S, Government estimates of population 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924 


RHODE ISLAND 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


RHODE ISLAND .... 6044 6182 6320 6459 6598 8124 
DES: ccoswexsuss Gee 210 200 190 179 217 
SS aa eek 109 104 99 94 89 107 
PE cikmieestssas aan 397 383 370 357 299 
Warwick .......... 155 144 133 122 111 94 
W. Warwick Roe 159 157 155 153 151 126 
NEWPORT .......... 364 359 355 351 346 650 
OEE sciscessss ae 261 272 283 294 557 
PROVIDENCE . . 4788 4958 5126 5295 5466 6575 
Central Falls....... 219 210 202 193 184 220 
IN i a'y pin 90 310 323 336 349 362 436 
Cumberland ....... 87 81 75 69 63 76 
East Providence.... 231 235 239 242 246 295 
ee er 95 99 103 107 111 133 
Pawtucket ......... 622 638 654 670 686 824 
Providence ........ 2442 2612 2782 2952 3122 3765 
Woonsocket ....... 441 449 458 466 474 569 
WASHINGTON ..... 261 258 256 253 250 383 
DEES uch cain « 100 103 107 110 113 175 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 14469 = 12108 9747 7386 5025 3665 











ABBEVILLE ....... 227 188 149 110 71 25 
rE 6h ko 04s 382 308 233 160 86 66 
ALLENDALE ...... 130 103 77 50 23 14 
ANDERSON ....... 650 539 428 319 208 165 
Anderson ......... 98 99 100 100 101 74 
BAMBERG ......... 179 144 110 75 40 30 
BARNWELL ....... 186 149 111 73 36 21 
BEAUFORT ....... 181 148 115 82 49 31 
BERKELEY ....... 175 138 102 65 28 19 
CEO) ae 154 123 92 60 29 17 
CHARLESTON ... 993 937 882 27 772 408 
Charleston ....... 638 627 616 605 594 308 
te of 
Variation Morration 
o————® Cities| over 10000 | Population 
40 % od 40% 
© -—© Cities under /0000| Population and Rural /, # 
30 %e - 50% 
®------4--—--@ Total State of Rhode /slond f 








e--}--2— 
USAvrerage, 


©... 





1S Average 
rage 


4 


10% —2 10% 








20% - — 20% 
On. 
CLASS I CLASS IZ ciassm | crassm@ “|~GASS’Y | cassa 























30% 





30% 


This cart shows the relative variation for the State of Rhode Island above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 
of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
merchandising class. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market | 











The Providence Journal 


and 
The Evening Bulletin 


with a net paid circulation of 


117,020 


have a greater circu- 
lation than the other 
eight English language 
dailiesin RhodeIsland 
combined. 





They offer adequate 
coverage of the com- 
pact Rhode Island 
market at a minimum 
cost. 


These two news- 
papers carried 74.41% 
of the total advertis- 
ing in Providence 
newspapers in 1927. 














PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














Representatives 
Cuas. H. Eppy Co. R. J. Browett CoMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Seattle Los Ange 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 
et Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
— d H oO WwW CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
Explanation EO: ee ee ner a See Cee ear Page I RICHLAND ....... 776 723 - 670 619 565 344 
How the index MUMBEE WELE CALCUIMNE 6 oe isi 6c cc ice se ceneees nee Page I COMING. occa icese 374 395 417 439 460 266 
: » Senden i Page II IR Bs) rere 181 142 103 64 25 20 
How to interpret i Se GN ca voc a niece die eeaslecaeey age SPARTANBURG 824 706 587 . 469 351 377 
| How to classify a product ..........seeeee eee e cece eee ese eeeete es Page II Spartanburg ...... 225 224 223 222 221 241 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas .........eceseeeeees Page III a staan REAEN es * = = > : . i. 
Co Re eee 246 200 155 109 63 38 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES WILLIAMSBURG . 312 247 182 117 52 38 
ioe oe inpnaliien # — a er eee 427 364 301 237 174 116 
(LASS 1—Cheap necessities and bedi staples. so eel 83 78 74 50 65 40 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. SOUTH DAKOTA 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. SOUTH DAKOTA ..... 5756 5283 4810 4337 3864 1333 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. ARMSTRONG ....... 3 2 2 1 0 0 
- > . Boe. Sone sitll Pi | errr 62 53 44 35 26 7 
CLASS 4Fancy priced necessities and staples. bam aes 194 188 183 178 173 43 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. os a ala 95 104 113 122 131 27 
CLASS 5 Quilty wae luxuries and vedenew . alg idiom das $8 83 68 54 39 mH 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. BROOKINGS ......... 142 122 102 83 63 25 
a roe ; : leet: Sl aS sal : ee 287 323 359 395 432 125 
\ asic actors usec n nes: calculations, . % sovernmen esti of is) 1 oO 
‘. 1905. a . . Sie Sach ase cakan of Sou ‘tor ek ee Aberdeen ............ 149 182 216 250 283 80 
——— i is cin its 68 61 53 47 40 22 
ls i rer 18 14 11 7 3 2 
‘ io ee cee 55 50 45 40 35 9 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued CAMPBELL ......... 46 39 32 25 18 5 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case CHARLES MIX....... 153 136 119 103 86 20 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 CLARK ............... 93 80 66 53 40 14 
ane 5 143 101 58 60 0 eae 88 77 66 56 45 30 
CHEROKEE ...... 228 18 } CODINGTON ........ 157 160 162 164 167 61 
CHESTER ......... 288 238 188 137 87 56 Watertown .......... 96 106 116 125 135 48 
CHESTERFIELD .. 281 226 170 114 59 70 CORSON .............. 70 59 48 37 26 8 
CLARENDON ..... 290 230 170 110 50 43 Cuatee ............ 37 34 31 28 25 4 
COLLETON ....... 243 192 142 92 41 30 pin Sea 141 140 140 140 139- 52 
DARLINGTON .... 332 276 219 164 108 71 SES 6c beknaeens 91 96 101 106 111 40 
ee 216 177 137 97 58 27 i ye 124 106 87 69 51 17 
DORCHESTER ... 164 134 104 74 Ad 40 po) aaa 73 61 49 36 24 8 
EDGEFIELD ...... 197 157 118 78 38 22 >) ) . ae 46 39 32 24. 17 5 
FAIRFIELD ....... 211 169 128 86 44 38 DOUGEAG ........... 59 51 43 35 27 10 
FLORENCE ....... 484 419 352 287 222 83 EDMONDS ............ 71 60 49 37 26 8 
I 6505 4 06 118 121 125 128 131 33 PAIL. BIVER......... 62 65 67 70 73 6 
GEORGETOWN .. 172 145 118 91 64 29 (lt a re 57 48 40 31 22 10 
GREENVILLE .... 834 743 651 561 470 532 cin os ns ba 92 80 68 57 45 17 
Greenville ........ 253 278 304 330 355 412 ) 2 sa) 106 88 70 53 35 12 
GREENWOOD ..... 299 248 197 146 95 71 CIV) | 37 31 26 20 14 4 
Greenwood ....... 83 77 71 65 59 40 
HAMPTON ........ 157 126 95 63 32 25 
ee 278 220 162 104 46 38 
are 79 63 47 30 14 16 
KERSHAW ........ 247 202 157 111 66 45 A Of B C 
LANCASTER ....... 238 4 «8=«189Ss«d 92 43 48 n ce DOY Lan 
LAURENS ......... 347 284 220 157 94 60 
ee 220 174 128 82 36 32 Bu Cir l t e 
LEXINGTON ...... 302 242 183 123 63 40 
McCORMICK ...... 135 107 79 50 22 22 y cu a ton 
eee 206 169 132 95 58 72 
MARLBORO ....... 278 231 184 137 90 48 oes a oe ‘ x4 
NEWBERRY 29] 237 184 130 6 53 So can a fairly capable janitor. But buying + 
OCONEE .......... 254 203 152 101 50 35 space, to have it do the most good, requires 
ORANGEBURG ... 563 457 350 244 138 104 the brains of space buyers who know terri- 
PICKENS ......... 241 194 148 101 54 51 torial conditions from experience. 
feacenrave Pencenrnet Space buyers who have received marked 
Vaewrion [ CLASS I Cases Chass | CLASS mr CLASS T CLASS ML | Vaasarvow results, and better fas normal otes tie 
20% © ih CR; A 20% their advertised products in greater 
ER, RS REY, Providence and Rhode Island, have 
= ’ ale found that ONE paper WILL NOT 
eo may ae do the job. 
ee 
US Avenace —=— US Avenspe They have also found Providence 
to be a city with an evening 
R paper sales response —and in 
10% & ‘ 10% choosing the two best evening 
: papers to do the job, they always 
207. aK 20% make sure that one of them is the 
° a 
0 aN 
30% %, 4 30% p A 
40% . 40% RO \ IDENCE EWS 
Q. ty 
1Y 507% * a * 50% Circulation for 
Ky 6 months ending Represented by 
tes Ro 607 March 31, 1928 G. LOGAN PAYNE 
10% Be ee 0% COMPANY <sreceat 
Pie ~s ° in the 
80% © 80% following cities: 
° New Yark 
gels ‘ Chicago 
he chart shows the relative variation of the State of South Carolina above or 9 Boston 
‘a elow the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, St. Louis 


Cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
merchandising class. 
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se ee EC dicey edo dea ds ove endssbss5ese0008 Page | 
How the index numbers were Calculated .............ccccccccecce Page I 
Seer BO-Geternet Tees SEE MINCE oon oc veces cacscccccssscuer Page II 
a nas INIA I eS ee eae Page II 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


PO eee Page III 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 

CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 

Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4 —Fancy priced necessities and staples. 

Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U, S, Government estimates of population 
for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 














Sc pcheheaween 67 57 47 36 26 11 
HAND ae See 81 68 54 41 28 16 
0 ae 52 43 33 25 16 
HARDING ............ 2 23 18 13 8 3 
I, oss sie WS oh 50 50 50 49 49 19 

| Oe ee 32 34 37 39 41 16 
HUTCHINSON ....... 112 95 77 60 43 12 
etc havin es 33 28 23 18 13 7 

ESS 20 17 14 10 7 2 
NEED 55 scab bev ee 51 42 33 24 15 6 
| 30 26 22 17 13 3 
<6 6 ae 107 92 76 62 47 15 
Sees vate we aw x 106 96 86 76 66 29 

ee 40 41 43 45 46 17 
LAWRENCE .......... 142 168 193 219 244 51 

Deadwood ........ 23 26 29 32 35 8 

LSS ee eee 72 96 120 143 167 33 
eked sinem cee 117 104 90 76 63 23 
Peacewrace Pre exraee 

Venvwree [CLASSE | CLASSI | CLASSI | CLASSIV | CLASSY | CLASSW | vorrre 
| | 
307. € i 7 ened over v0 80 % 
{ 
70 7 | ° C 4° 70% 
| 
60% data (ates 2 60% 
_ 50% 
40? : | 40% 
4 
307-| : 30% 
s 
rl } ' 
20% Y \ 20 7 
107 cs | | 10 7 
US Aveaace ~ US Avennce 
| & | | 
10% | ms | | 10 J 
: 
| 4 a. | \ 
_— | ~4 | | | 20% 
30% | C ee | | \ 30% 
| +9 \ 
4or| | ° \ 40% 
\ | 
50 %| a \| 50% 
| | ‘ 
| 
&0% | 60% 
| 
70%| | aR ie 70 % 
= 
“a | | 0 30% 
| | 














This chart shows the relative variation for the State of South Dakota above 
or below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
merchandising class. 





Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. ¢ 


S| Ee 59 48 37 
ot a re 93 77 62 
McPHERSON ......... 66 54 43 
MARSHALL .......... 79 66 53 
de os Bik 9 0 wigan 77 65 54 
MELLETTE .......... 41 32 24 
| EE RS Ss are 67 56 45 
MINNEHAHA ....... 442 491 539 
a | eee 297 360 424 
| |. SEE 82 69 56 
PENNINGTON ....... 131 134 138 
mame City ...... 73 87 101 
ees ea aa 58 49 40 
ES i one ae wb <0 41 35 29 
ROBERTS ............ 132 109 86 
SANBORN ............ 63 54 45 
SHANNON ........... 17 14 11 
SPINK 136 125 114 
i?) ee 22 19 16 
aes 31 28 25 
| a eee 38 30 23 
Sere 114 96 79 
| en 123 108 92 
|, 35ers - 98 85 71 
WALWORTH ........ 72 73 75 
WASHABAUGH ...... 23 18 13 
WASHINGTON ...... 23 18 13 
(\ | ee 136 126 116 
ES Os 50 53 56 
ci) | 32 25 19 
TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE ....... 20107 17669 15230 
ANDERSON ....... 150 121 93 
BEDFORD ........ 171 138 104 
Joo ae 93 73 54 
BLEDSOE ........ 61 48 35 
JO ) ae 269 221 173 
BRADLEY ........ 162 135 107 
Cleveland ........ 61 33 49 
CAMPBELL ....... 232 191 149 
CANNON .......... 79 62 45 
lo) * 197 159 121 
<<) 3a 179 142 104 
CHEATHAM ...... 78 61 45 
CHESTER ......... 80 64 48 
CLAIBORNE ...... 182 146 109 
|. GaSe 74 58 42 
oss Se 173 139 105 
Col, 148 121 95 
CROCREIT ...:... 145 115 86 
CUMBERLAND .... 85 68 51 
DAVIDSON ........ 1596 1657 1716 
Nashville ......... 1262 1389 1516 
DECATUR ........ 82 65 48 
DE KALB.......... 119 93 68 
DICKSON ......... 152 123 94 
I i Se ops A ae 253 209 164 
cio: ___ ae 257 204 150 
FENTRESS........ 97 77 57 
FRANKLIN ....... 169 142 115 
Ci 356 287 217 
1 ea 242 194 146 
GRAINGER ....... 104 82 60 
ci | 271 218 165 
Greeneville ....... 36 35 33 
Cae 85 68 52 
HAMBLEN ........ 129 108 88 
Morristown ....... 55 50 46 
HAMILTON ....... 1141 1172 1201 
Chattanooga ...... 646 765 884 
HANCOCK ........ 81 63 45 
HARDEMAN ...... 173 138 102 
LS)! ee 134 105 76 
HAWKINS ......... 180 145 110 
HAYWOOD ........ 199 161 123 
HENDERSON ...... 153 122 90 
3 ae 229 193 156 
HICKMAN ........ 126 99 73 
HOUSTON ......... 48 37 27 
HUMPHREYS ..... 106 85 64 
JACKSON ......... 115 90 65 
JEFFERSON ...... 138 110 82 
JOHNSON ........ 95 75 55 
EEE ob sib awk bs cord 1079 1067 1053 
Knoxville ......... 854 881 909 
ea 75 61 48 
LAUDERDALE ... 176 145 114 
LAWRENCE ...... 216 172 128 
aes 44 35 26 
fi ot ae 202 164 125 
LOUDEN .......... 142 115 88 
McMINN .......... 225 193 161 
McNAIRY ......... 155 122 89 
CO eae 120 93 67 
MADISON ......... 389 351 312 
ee eee 176 177 179 
JS eae 138 115 92 
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HOW 
No. 6 Explanation of the theory .........seeeeeee eee ee sence ee eenennes Page I 
: How the index numbers were calculated ..............00eeeee eee Page I 
. Saw to thterpret the index numbers .......secceescccccccccvcces Page II 
L BAR CUOMTY B PFOGGCE oes ccc cde sc essseeewesecesceed eageaeeie Page II 
r How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ..............0+000- Page III 
Mm GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
7 CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
iI CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
i CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
4 Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
% CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
j Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
| CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 
4 Source of basic factors used in these calculations, U. S, Government estimates of population 
: for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
i 
Ml TENNESSEE—Continued 
} Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
8 CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
2 MAURY 2.0.0.0... 283 242 200 158 117 79 
4 Columbia ........ 55 = 4 60 : * 
Ie 47 3 16 
. MONROE .......... 183 147 111 75 39 35 
10195 MONTGOMF':Y .. 258 219 181 143 104 146 
4 Clarksville ........ 73 74 75 76 77 115 
wv eee 35 27 20 12 4 4 
1) MORGAN... 115 94 73 52 31 20 
/ re =e sae se 223 182 141 100 59 39 
47 OVERTON ........ 148 117 86 54 23 16 
49 Ae 61 48 35 22 9 7 
% oe 41 32 23 14 5 5 
vy ose vavneesis 117 98 79 60 41 20 
9] PUTNAM ......... 189 152 116 79 42 21 
3 ras basics 108 87 66 45 24 12 
i.  aeppeeiee 209 177 146 114 82 57 
9} ROBERTSON ..... 208 172 137 101 65 75 
Bd RUTHERFORD ... 262 217 172 127 82 84 
a Murfreesboro ..... 52 51 50 49 48 49 
4 ae 110 89 69 48 27 19 
F of o 
4 Waraton| §=CLASST CLASSI CLASSIT CLASSI CLASSE CLAISIZ = |\aration 
2 
2} 
im Wh Wa 60% 
. oO 8 Cr165| Over 10000 Popy/ation 
Ii 50% 50% 
24 
Ql on ©) Ores |\Vnder 10000 Population and ura. rs 
% Wz 90% 
. e----- = Tota/\State of Tennespee 
4 a ig 
i 2 
q - agit 20% 
1 Wt 5 fl 0% 
% | 
1363 Bihonye US Average 
1210 ® 
‘ lor, Bod fox 
be ~a 
S 20% | ’ Mg 20z 
aI 10) ie ~ 
rl 30% B 30% 
oe Se t0% 
ie fo} ed 
If ~ Py 
; # ‘o-—-1,-9 50% 
110) ° ~ 
1034 67 Q 60x 
ry *. 
. a * 70% 
a bz ‘O.., 
23 eet 90% 
5! 
17 Le 
7 This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Tennessee above 
121 or below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
83 tities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each ; 
i) merchandising class. 








Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
22 . 10 7 





SEQUATCHIE ..... 28 16 4 
3 3) ee 178 139 100 61 22 
8) 2167 2259 2350 2440 2532 
Memphis ......... 1634 1831 2028 2225 2422 
Oo, aa 13 104 76 48 19 
Oo eee 114 89 65 40 15 
SULLIVAN ........ 336 293 250 205 162 
Kingsport ........ 55 54 54 53 52 

Ss sa wareneee 231 186 141 96 51 
Kee. eee 246 197 149 100 51 
TROUSDALE ..... 48 38 28 18 8 
LC Oo Oe 100 91 82 73 64 
... 93 72 52 32 ll 
VAN BUREN...... 21 16 12 7 2 
WARREN .......... 142 115 87 59 32 
WASHINGTON .... 306 271 235 197 162 
Johnson City ..... 125 124 122 120 119 
jo ee 106 83 60 37 14 
WEAKLEY ......... 243 196 148 100 53 
Vo: eae 127 102 77 52 27 
WILLIAMSON .... 186 155 124 93 62 
Li 5 Se 214 172 130 87 45 

TEXAS 

EXAS ..... eiae sta 42993 39303 35612 31922 28232 
ANDERSON ....... 304 265 225 186 146 
PI in cicases 102 107 112 116 121 
ANDREWS. ........ 3 2 2 1 tas 
ANGELINA ....... 205 176 148 119 90 
jo Se 49 52 55 57 60 
ARANSAS ......... 17 14 12 10 7 
p> eee 45 46 47 48 49 
ARMSTRONG ..... 23 20 16 12 9 
ATASCOSA ....... 115 95 76 56 34 
i oe) re 160 135 110 85 60 
CS ae 6 5 4 3 2 
BANDERA 38 30 22 13 5 
BASTROP 226 195 165 135 104 
) ate Le 56 48 40 32 24 
ME Pelt aks siteeaee es 99 84 69 54 39 
MN oid sate wees isles 380 343 306 271 234 
ND io canescens 10 110 119 127 136 
EME 0 gas: 60-4siee 2167 2128 2089 2051 2012 
San Antonio ...... 1733 1716 1699 1681 1664 
PR ee 32 25 19 13 6 
ae 7 6 4 2 1 
J oo ee 142 116 91 65 39 
) 347 305 263 222 179 
2. ee 113 120 128 135 142 
BRAZORIA ....... 204 175 147 118 89 
(Se 194 166 138 109 &1 
ee SO OTe 61 60 60 59 58 
BREWSTER ...... 39 34 30 26 21 
Pi bo) ae 27 22 17 11 6 
i ov) Ge 37 29 21 14 
po 176 156 137 117 97 
Brownwood ...... 79 80 81 82 83 
BURLESON ......... 134 111 89 67 44 
oy ie 75 60 46 32 17 
CALDWELL ....... 218 201 185 168 151 
CALHOUN ........ 43 36 28 20 13 
CALLAHAN ...... 95 82 68 54 41 
CAMERON ......... 368 334 300 267 234 
Brownsville ...... 112 118 123 128 133 
San Benito ...... 48 46 44 42 40 
I foo.a 5 ce vaeneess 96 77 59 41 22 
CAME ci ccccates 31 29 27 24 22 
EE ws wacese'es-<s 251 200 149 98 47 
YS ay ee 16 13 10 7 4 
CHAMBERS ...... 33 27 21 15 9 
CHEROKEE ....... 343 282 220 160 99 
Jacksonville ...... 37 38 39 40 41 
CHILDRESS ...... 99 90 82 73 64 
COON © > sa ccaics 50 52 54 55 57 
Se iS Siis acs newex 135 114 94 73 52 
COCHRAN ci cnwecs 1 1 1 0 0 
8 ee 36 31 26 21 i6 
COLEMAN ......... 151 130 109 88 67 
RE er 411 355 299 244 188 
i eee oe 65 66 67 68 69 
COLLINGSWORTH 94 82 70 58 46 
COLORADO ....... 157 135 112 91 69 
| See 79 76 74 71 68 
COMANCHE ....... 203 166 128 92 55 
COG oc ccccines 46 38 31 23 15 
COPE ic vcecccase 206 179 150 123 96 
Gainesville ........ 80 78 76 73 71 
CORT Mike .cccsscce 162 133 102 73 44 
Soo gy! Sere 67 56 44 32 21 
SRA ee 1 0 0 0 0 
CROGMBEE <cccccs 13 12 11 10 9 
ro 0l re 70 61 52 43 34 
CULBERSON ..... 9 8 7 5 4 
DALLAM .cccccece 44 48 52 55 59 
pL kk” eee 2382 2697 3012 3329 3644 
CS cs casa piebele’ 1879 2218 2557 2896 3235 
DAWSON .......... 48 47 47 46 45 


DEAF SMITH .... 32 


1700 
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Explanation of the 
How 
How 
How 


How 


theory 


to classify a product 


the index numbers were calculated 
to interpret the index numbers 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5 


Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U, 


for 1925 and U. S. 


TEXAS—Continued 


S. Government estimates of population 
Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


DENTON 
Denton 

DE WITT 
Cuero 


EASTLAND ....... 
Cisco 
Eastland 
Ranger 


ECTOR 


Marlin 
FANNIN 


Bonham 


FORT BEND 
FRANKLIN 


GALVESTON ..... 
Galveston 
GARZA 


eeeee 


GONZALES 


Gonzales 


Longview 
GRIMES 
Navasota 
GUADALUPE 
HALE 
HALL 
HAMILTON 
HANSFORD 
HARDEMAN 
HARDIN 
HARRIS 
Houston. 
HARRISON 
Marshall 
HARTLEY 


eee eeeee 


HEMPHILL 
HENDERSON 
Athens 
HIDALGO 
Edinburg 
McAllen 


135 
308 
73 
248 
36 
61 
51 
80 
80 
642 
69 
113 
135 


23 


114 
263 
70 
209 
37 
51 
42 
71 
65 
547 
63 
100 
119 
6 
20 
417 
69 
78 
1012 
892 
183 
254 


71 
173 
64 
131 


50 
127 
61 
92 
39 
20 
14 
44 
20 
262 
45 
63 
71 


& 


12 
252 
68 
79 
896 
831 
62 
119 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. § 


HILL 


297 247 


198 








ioeaseckae ene 347 148 6 
PMO. ocsccesee 67 65 63 60 58 2 
ls ¢ <6» in 1 1 2 2 2 
| i a 68 54 40 26 12 r 
HOPKINS ........ 297 241 185 129 73 4 
Sulphur Springs 52 48 44 40 36 il! 
look) ___— 225 182 140 98 55 67 
HOWARD ......... 60 61 62 63 64 R 
HUDSPETH ...... 10 9 9 8 7 | 
i» (rr 425 368 310 253 196 88 
Commerce ........ 35 32 29 26 23 9 
Greenville ........ 126 125 124 123 122 44 
HUTCHINSON 5 4 3 2 1 8 
SEEM kbesscsbie ows 15 12 10 7 4 9 
jl Ge 78 64 50 36 22 9 
pie <) e 112 91 69 47 26 16 
Sf Se 133 110 87 63 40 0» 
JEFF DAVIS ...... 11 10 ie) 8 7 1 
JEFFERSON ...... 836 875 913 954 992 547 
Beaumont ........ 452 466 480 494 508 298 
Port Arthur ..... 293 326 359 392 425 186 
fii 19 17 15 13 11 13 
JIM WELLS ....... 64 53 43 33 22 7 
JOHNSON ......... 322 282 242 203 163 32 
ME 45 skkw a 124 121 119 116 113 27 
J 181 159 138 116 94 44 
KARNES ......... 175 148 121 94 67 43 
KAUFMAN ........ 367 316 264 213 162 110 
ES Son oa) aici 78 75 72 69 66 3 
KENDALL ......... 41 36 31 26 21 15 
RENEDY ...ccsc%. 10 9 7 5 4 l 
EE Shine Sick icne a 30 24 19 13 7 3 
 . Cae 59 56 52 48 45 §2 
JA >) ee 30 25 20 15 10 7 
ee 6 5 4 3 2 ] 
Si) ee 33 29 25 20 16 14 
eR 80 75 71 59 61 26 
| | ECR i a 74 64 54 44 34 19 
SEINE swe 552 600% 500 427 354 282 209 123 
DE seis piscine 149 144 139 133 128 65 
SS ee 12 11 9 7 6 9 
LAMPASAS ....... 71 61 51 40 30 22 
EE SS Eee 21 21 21 21 21 14 
eR ek Se 40 34 28 22 16 4 
BMA WENGA. .ccdcccene 253 226 199 172 145 69 
NS 56564465 62 65 69 72 75 31 
RI sk cithiasais0deSto% 117 94 71 48 25 13 
A os reign 153 122 91 60 29 17 
Et «+. eee 141 126 112 98 83 22 
LIMESTONE ...... 275 254 232 212 191 183 
1 SSE er 43 60 78 96 113 19 
LIPSCOMB ....... 35 28 22 15 8 - 
LINE OAK ........ 37 30 23 16 9 4 
if Ss Siete 45 37 31 24 18 8 
fo as 1 1 1 1 1 0 
EASIER. concccse 133 128 124 119 114 77 
Be eee 47 53 60 66 72 48 
ee ere ae 53 44 35 26 17 13 
Percentace Legeenraet 
Variervew | CLASSI | CLASSE | CLASSM | CLASSI | CLASSY | CLASSM W*% 
e+ —- @ cvrves OVER 10000 PerpLATION 
40% QCurn emf meG) CITIED UNDER 10000 POMLATION AND RURAL. 40% 
@---4 -. --@@® TOTAL STATE OF TEXAS 
30% zee 30% 
10% a he 10% 
US Averace — US Averase 
. 
0 i ee 10% 
10% Wis ee 
20% O sp 20% 
30% ag, 307% 
Q ™. 
40 % ; a 40% 
So _ 
50% ie — 50% 
607 “a. 60% 
70%. A 70% 
BO) 


























This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Texas above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 





merchandising class. 
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Explanation of the theory 
How the index numbers were calculated 
How to interpret the index numbers 
How to classify a product 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 


CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations, 


for 1925 and U. 


TEXAS—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


MC CULLOCH .... 


Mart 
Waco 
MC MULLEN 
MADISON 
MARION 
Jefferson 
MARTIN 
MASON 
MATAGORDA 
Bay City 
MAVERICK 
MEDINA 


MITCHELL 
MONTAGUE ....... 
MONTGOMERY 


Paes 
NACOGDOCHES 
Nacogdoches 
NAVARRO 
Corsicana 
NEWTON 
NOLAN 


Corpus Christi yee 
OCHILTREE 
OLDHAM 


| a 
PALO PINTO .... 
Mineral Wells .... 


oe ARSE 
PRESIDIO 
RAINS 


REEVES 
REFUGIO 
ROBERTS ......... 
ROBERTSON 
ROCKWALL 
RUNNELS 
Ballinger 
RUSK 


CARINE .......... 
SAN AUGUSTINE 
SAN JACINTO .... 
SAN PATRICIO ... 
SAN SABA 


SCHLEICHER 


76 


37 


ie 8 | 
p TT 
> III 


U. S. Government estimates of population 
S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


24 
12 
624 
38 
494 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
































ET TEE 70 56 43 29 15 ll 
SHACKELFORD 46 43 40 37 34 12 
ae 26 183 140 97 54 25 

J ee eee 14 12 11 9 7 2 
SHERMAN ........ 12 10 8 5 3 1 
oo errr 410 357 304 252 199 75 

EM 244 chs 40% 3s 120 131 142 152 163 43 
SOMERVELL ...... 28 23 17 11 6 10 
eee 105 84 63 42 21 12 
STEPHENS ....... 171 169 167 165 163 81 

Breckenridge ...... 88 97 107 117 126 60 
STERLING ........ 9 9 9 9 9 5 
STONEWALL .... 32 27 22 17 12 4 
ek!) aaa 14 14 15 15 15 47 
J oo 37 32 27 21 16 8 
TRRIUE 2 cc cscs 1572 1587 1602 1619 1634 1217 

Fort Worth ...... 1380 1415 1451 1487 1522 1132 
fy > i 0 rer 207 208 208 209 210 178 

pS eee 101 120 138 156 175 147 
vy 1 1? <a 14 11 8 5 2 20 

Ea 21 18 15 11 8 2 
THROCKMORTON 29 24 19 14 9 3 
ry: rae 53 124 94 64 35 17 

Mt. Pleasant ..... 38 33 29 24 19 4 
TOM GREEN ...... 131 130 130 129 128 91 

San Angelo ...... 92 99 106 113 120 83 
c; | ere 507 486 465 445 424 326 

CS ELE OE ee 338 349 361 372 383 287 
ci | >> ee 113 92 71 50 29 20 
es atx cs one < 85 70 55 40 25 9 
Vo eee 191 154 117 79 42 21 

Ge a c's cb kacaiee's 21 20 19 17- 16 2 
le, are 2 2 2 1 1 + 
ii?) ae 87 77 68 58 48 34 
VAL VERDE ...... 126 113 101 89 76 94 

Ss 2 89 82 75 68 61 76 
VAN ZANDT ..... 270 218 166 114 62 30 
Li oy.) ee 167 148 129 109 90 99 

i | ee 60 64 68 71 75 84 
WALKER ......... 161 131 101 70 40 36 
LL a: eee 81 67 53 38 24 9 

SE 22 18 15 11 7 2 
WASHINGTON 222 188 154 120 86 63 
Brenham ........< 50 51 53 54 55 26 
, RR re 277 250 223 198 171 141 

ee reer 229 208 187 166 145 119 
WHARTON ........ 213 181 149 116 84 58 
WHEELER ........ 71 60 49 38 27 8 
J = is y eee 774 766 757 750 742 952 

Wichita Falls 489 490 491 491 492 631 
WILBARGER ...... 143 134 125 116 107 109 

ee 53 60 67 74 81 83 
(ets i. 67 54 41 28 15 22 
WILLIAMSON ..... 360 318 275 234 192 91 

pe ere 61 66 72 78 83 33 
i ae 141 116 91 66 41 19 
WINKLER ........ 1 1 1 0 0 0 

Percenrace RC ENTAOE 

Vaaiation CLASSI CLASS I CLASSI CLASSY CLASSY CLASSY |Vaeuersaw 

t+——@ CITED over socce ed 

50 } © — ‘ees. -© ore WER (0000 $=POPIAATION 4D fURm 50 - 

e- putes satin -B TOTAL STATE OF PUTA 

40% ee 4O%R 

30% ae 30 % 

20% Pit 20% 

10 10 

; a - 

US. Aveaace =... S. Avansee 
a. ade ee ee » 

10% ‘= 10% 
“OQ. \ 
" ‘. 

207 = \ 207 

“a... \ 

i \ as 

30% ~ 

oe \ 
40 ea \ 40% 
4 -Q : # 
\ 3) 
50% \ 50% 
\ 
607% ‘ 60% 
70% y 70 J 
10) 
807 907 


This chart shows the relative variation for the State of Utah above or below 
the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of 


leas than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 








Explanation of the theory 
How 
How 


How 


How 


to classify a product 


the index numbers were calculated 


to interpret the index numbers 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 
CLASS 
CLASS 


1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 


Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 


CLASS 


4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 
CLASS 


Source of basic factors used in th 
for 1925 


5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


ese calculations. 


6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


TEXAS—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


U. S. Government estimates of population 
and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 



























































a ee 184 151 118 84 51 42 
a... aa 242 196 151 105 59 27 
ll | a 3 2 1 0 0 
Sia 115 114 114 113 112 107 
ON) Ea 28 22 16 9 3 3 
NN 8» 30 25 20 14 9 3 
UTAH 
| 4291 4210 4129 4048 3967 2276 
TR ee 45 42 39 35 32 5 
BOX ELDER ........ 177 150 123 96 69 19 
Se 240 206 172 137 103 44 
Ns cn ee ines 89 82 76 69 62 20 
EE bi egos ace we x 188 225 261 297 334 39 
CS) y — re s 3 2 1 1 0 
ae 101 88 75 62 49 42 
DUCHESNE ......... 87 70 53 35 18 10 
ES 63 54 a4 34 25 7 
GARFIELD .......... 43 34 25 16 7 5 
| Ee 17 16 16 15 14 2 
ES ee 56 47 38 29 20 6 
0) Fa 81 74 67 60 53 40 
NS oo dsc ohne bho 18 15 12 8 5 2 
PED: ccckewnace 95 80 64 48 33 10 
| ees 22 19 16 13 10 6 
a 27 22 16 10 5 7 
Ea hee nics -b 0 iss a6 16 13 10 7 os 5 
SALT LAKE ........ 1614 1763 1912 2060 2209 1569 
San Lame City ...... 1225 1371 1517 1663 1809 1280 
ON 2 ae 32 25 19 12 5 7 
Percentoge Pereittage, 
Verration Variation 
o——_+———® Cities} over /0000 |Population 
50% 50% 
Qn For@ Cities} under 10000 | Population op ra 
40% — 40% 
@——---+---—-® Tola/| State of niet \ 
30% a 30% 
20% 4 Ss 20% 
10% m4 10% 
as, Gin ae eee 
‘ “4 — a - 
10% oO" c 10% 
—~O A 
20% =e; ' 20% 
30% g—{ 30% 
40% Sy 40% 
50% CLASS I CLASS CLASS CLASS 7 CLASS VY CLASS WZ 50% 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Vermont above or below 
the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 
of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State for each 





merchandising class. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No, ¢ 






































SAN PETE .......... 146 121 97 73 48 30 
Sree 99 82 65 48 31 ll 
RUE, occsccccvece 67 66 66 66 65 14 
EEE ainesneeaess 70 70 70 69 69 1 
Ji. ae 77 64 52 39 26 16 
re 350 305 260 215 170 0 
"ee 96 92 88 83 79 38 
Ji ye : ere 46 39 32 25 18 12 
WASHINGTON ...... 62 49 37 24 11 7 
REE 65.0060 000008 18 15 11 7 4 2 
Se 435 460 484 508 533 261 
PR cksnbdweweaWes 342 379 416 452 489 237 
VERMONT 
fo 0 |» 3072 3016 2962 2906 2850 214) 
ADDISON ......... 151 130 109 87 66 i 
BENNINGTON 194 202 209 216 223 % 
Bennington ....... 99 109 119 129 139 16 
CALEDONIA { 
St. Johnsbury .... 81 82 83 &4 85 I 
CHITTENDEN ..... 401 422 444 467 488 49 
Burlington ....... 220 236 252 267 283 201 
SS en 62 59 55 51 48 7 
FRANKLIN 
ee EMR sca se-s0 78 87 97 103 112 @ 
GRAND ISLE ..... 31 27 23 18 14 } 
LAMOILLE ........ 96 82 68 53 39 R 
ORANGE ........... 141 124 107 89 72 43 
ORLEANS ......... 205 189 173 156 140 124 
RUTLAND ........ 407 419 433 448 460 31 
0 |e 147 163 179 194 210 159 
WASHINGTON 343 355 367 381 393 260 
_ FSS ee 96 112 128 144 160 104 
Montpelier ........ 74 84 95 105 115 74 
fi |) ¢) Ss 364 319 303 287 272 242 
WINDHAM 
Brattleboro ........ 84 97 109 121 134 % 
VIRGINIA 
WEMMEIEED vcsecvcscs 20370 18019 15668 13317 10966 9353 
et |! ae 278 230 181 134 86 4] 
ALBEMARLE ...... 329 333 337 342 346 18 
Charlottesville .... 121 166 211 256 301 151 
ALLEGHANY ...... 201 210 218 227 236 & 
Clifton Forge 63 68 74 80 85 x0 
Covington ........ 57 62 66 70 75 | 
FA: #0 ee 84 67 50 33 16 9 
AMHERST ......... 162 130 99 67 35 al 
APPOMATTOX .... ~ 76 61 47 33 18 16 
ARLINGTON 329 310 292 274 256 18 
ee eee 156 143 131 118 105 7] 
AUGUSTA 385 335 284 235 185 15] 
ED «5x56 665500 96 99 103 107 .- 110 8 
ee 52 45 39 33 326 2 
BEDFORD ......... 251 202 153 106 57 a 
ED nines o's><s 46 36 26 16 6 5 
BOTETOURT ...... 131 106 80 54 29 4 
BRUNSWICK ....... 180 152 123 96 68 4 
BUCHANAN ....... 137 108 79 50 21 1 
CLAS SZ CLASSI CZAYII CLASSE CLASSE CLASS WZ 
o@_+——8 Cite: |Over 2.000 Poplation 
Qe O Cities | Onder Myooo Population and Rupa/ 
B----—-t-—-— -B Tora/ State of Virgin 
102 Ma 
|g — | 
a 
Wheat ———_—— | —~e U8 bo 
® ~ 
10% O.™~J ’ At 
“ie. 
202 ~ Se q aa 
a > 
eB. 
$oz mt Jot 
bor “O, we. so 
508 a BA ‘ $01 
Lo |-~e 
or ™ a 
a 








This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Virginia above or below 
the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of lew 
than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising ela 
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H oO Ww Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
No. ¢ i - : CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
‘ Explanation of the theory CTR GROCWETESCECAS ON OC CE OER ERROR EO OS OLEAS Page I PRINCE WILLIAM 119 101 83 64 46 24 
0 tow the index numbers were calculated ..........c.cccccscccsces Page I PULASKI ee eeeeees 137 116 95 74 53 22 
1 - ‘ ati‘ Seine iain P; rr 50 47 44 41 38 11 
4 How to interpret the index numbers .............eeeeeee eee eees age II RAPPAHANNOCK 64 51 37 23 10 7 
1 NY Br GUE eo sii isiwces sp vvedenesesensasecespnsurte Page II RICHMOND ...... 59 47 35 22 10 10 
6 , ; ; : ROANOKE ........ 743 754 764 776 787 652 
0) How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas .........+2...00000- Page III Rome. 534 579 624 668 713 588 
8 ROCK BRIDGE.... 203 170 138 105 72 a4 
2 GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES ROCKINGHAM 297 250 202 155 108 78 
7 s is we ; Harrisonburg ..... 57 58 59 59 60 38 
2 LASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. RiTSGELI........... 229 183 137 90 44 47 
1 CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 3 ee 202 159 116 73 30 26 
7 : ia intl ae 4 ; SHENANDOAH 166 135 104 73 42 25 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. “ae edie 186 151 115 79 44 63 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. SOUTHAMPTON .. 227 184 141 98 55 4c 
CLASS 4Fancy priced necessities and staples. a” tn tg =e “2 = = be = = 7 
21W Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. STAFFORD spteiagin 04 $0 37 23 2 Ki 
} ‘ 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples). #§ = = £SURRY ............ 
A bepped nb canals = elon ite et... ........ 101 82 62 42 23 35 
16 CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. TAZEWELL Asie MaRS 243 212 189 148 17 103 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations, U, §, Government estimates of population § V4sNNEN ......... 
SU eet ont TT OS. onal Tevenns. Deserietents eatiat : or 1924. WARWICK ........ 501 448 393 340 287 148 
a lll acacia tle estate ae Dea ecco Mirai: al ae Newport News .... 397 362 328 293 258 130 
HI —— vane 7 a WASHINGTON .... 323 278 232 187 142 112 
y VIRGINIA—Continued NOE op ccad cadets 67 68 69 70 71 52 
c ‘ : ae , WESTMORELAND 86 68 50 32 14 13 S 
ounties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case a 441 380 318 258 197 97 
8 CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 —-_.. 161 132 104 75 46 32 
ry BUCKINGHAM .... pi = p a 17 2 We hxaKin sees 65 52 39 25 12 7 
3 CAMPBELL ....... 4 6 398 630 
by Lynchburg ....... 275 292 309 326 343 556 WASHINGTON b - 
8 CAROLINE ........ 125 100 75 50 25 25 WASHINGTON ........ 13521 14558 15595 16632 17669 7574 
159 \ ) ) eee 170 133 96 59 Zé 30 pO ER eee 58 55 52 49 46 13 
26) CHARLES CITY... 38 30 22 14 6 11 |... PA 57 Au 42 34 26 6 
10 CHARLOTTE ..... 148 119 90 60 31 24 See 105 94 83 72 61 26 
"4 CHESTERFIELD .. 178 146 113 82 50 34 ce er ere 224 245 265 287 307 67 
24? os oe 57 46 36 25 14 13 Wenatchee ........ 76 103 130 157 184 35 
# Seer 33 26 19 12 5 4 CLALLAM ........... 124 126 128 129 131 20 
CULPEPER ....... 106 89 71 53 36 26 Port Angeles ..... 56 63 70 77 84 10 
9 CUMBERLAND ... 71 56 41 25 10 8 ne 310 290 267 246 225 75 
DICKENSON ...... 128 103 78 53 28 18 eee 130 133 136 139 142 41 
DINWIDDIE ...... 453 401 351 302 251 203 COLUMEEER wcccccss. 38 41 43 45 48 22 
Petersburg ....... 305 286 267 248 229 184 es). » Sa are 84 108 132 156 180 50 
9353 ELIZABETH CITY 223 206 189 172 155 86 jo Ee eer 27 37 47 56 66 18 
4] Pe 67 53 39 24 10 7 po ere 77 66 55 44 33 8 
1% lo ree 189 160 1$1 101 72 56 RE i sar cvarivdsees 44 38 Bf 25 19 8 
151 FAUQUIER ....... 176 147 119 91 62 89 FRANKLIN .......... 59 68 77 86 95 9 
%§ FLOYD ............ 103 80 58 36 13 1S GARFIELD ......;... 27 34 41 48 55 27 
2 FLUVANNA ....... 69 55 41 26 12 11 CIE nas datuanss << 46 43 40 37 34 8 
yf FRANKLIN ....... 207 164 122 79 36 23 GRAYS HARBOR.... 487 587 685 783 882 389 
9 FREDERICK ...... 168 148 128 108 88 84 eee eee 167 216 266 315 364 159 
2! mencnester ....... 68 69 71 72 73 70 ae rer 116 151 186 221 256 52 
16 7 eth 704.44 98 81 64 47 30 11 a? — mar AE SF comets 
1 SEIEE ...... 93 74 55 36 17 21 | 
7 GOOCHLAND ..... 70 56 42 27 13 19 O— 9 Gites Deer 10.000 Population | 
151 mace Petaiieiaaaa = i. = 7 + " 10% | 70% 
| GREENSVILLE | 94 80 66 52 38 17 ag eT a Ce x 
0 HALIFAX 340 277 213 151 88 82 60% 60% 
HANOVER 152 128 104 56 27 @-----+-—---@ Zna/ State of Weeshenghym | 
14 HENRICO 1912 2023 2133 2245 2356 2803 50% 50% 
HENRY an uw=:a. .=. ss: . \ | 
- | 2a 3 | 
opel cnewsee R 4 = = = p P 402 \ 407% 
WIGHT.. 13 6 
JAMES CITY....... 50 43 36 29 22 20 * \ 
moma 2. gp eg eg Be a | . 
= = * 6 ae \ 
KING WILLIAM... 72 60 48 35 23 11 ” e7 4 : \ 20% 
at LANCASTER ...... 78 63 47 31 16 12 20% a ‘ \ . ‘ 
eas 66's 504s 209 166 123 80 37 30 eo. i 
LOUDOUN ........ 165 136 108 80 51 53 or a he 2 
3 howe | ee 139 110 82 54 25 19 * a 4 \ 
MADISON S21 as =e & 2 2 & ra 
a re SA _ o a a > US Average 
At MATHEWS ........ 67 54 42 16 ss \ 
MECKLENBURG .. 262 215 168 121 74 56 , \ 
po MIDDLESEX ...... 64 51 38 25 12 Yj loz \ 10% 
MONTGOMERY ... 199 170 142 114 85 32 \ 
NANSEMOND ..... 252 217 181 145 110 126 sa ‘ 20% 
sot sefolk Raerdate users 8 8 88 88 88 104 202 \ , 
eee 41 \ 
NEW KENT........ 35 28 21 14 7 4 307 ‘ 302 
40h NORFOLK ane an ke 2290 2216 2142 2069 1994 1258 , \ 
Saree. 1441 1436 1431 1426 1421 889 \ 
ortsmouth ....... 509 490 471 451 432 274 407 b 402% 
ORTH HAMPTON 154 135 117 99 80 41 
NORTHUMBERLAND 95 76 57 37 18 11 
ia TTOWAY ...... 22 109 96 83 70 27 50% 50% 
7 olaeetie Bon Rd, OF Me 
oe Mick o*. 132 105 77 49 22 13 @2 | 
PITTSYLVANIA 68 586 491 397 302 340 fo) | 





























yelow PRINCE EDWARD 122 101 80 59 38 48 This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Washington above or below 
t lew P GEORGE 146 122 98 74 50 61 the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of less 
clam. 5 7 50 48 


than 10,000 and rural population var: the entire State of each merchandising 
88. 





Hopewell ......... 8 62 39 
PRINCESS ANNE.. 119 97 75 52 30 13 
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Ho oO W Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
: CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL, 
PES WOR, EU I ee lad ees ose eka W dns ews sees Page I SPOKANE ........... 1416 1749 2079 2410 2740 i. 
How the index numbers were calculated ....................0000- Page I ee eee 1031 1177 1323 1469 1615 9 
How to interpret the index numbers .................20e0005: . Page II 1k ; ee a bo oa Lo ha a i 
a ei TC I a an Whinsin ts bee wens BURRS .Page II OR ian no 946 85 102 120 138 155 % 
a Te eee Songre sii ie alae vem WAHKIAKUM ...... 31 30 30 30 29 “s 
How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas ...............+-. . Page III WALLA WALLA ..._ 184 214 244 273 303 a 
Nalla Walla ........ 148 17 19 21 rd 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES waatiouer" Ae eND 445 434 423 412 = ib 
oR Ee ae ae eee eee Bellingham ......... 240 257 275 292 309 73 
- naga 1—Cheap neces - and wa staples. WHITHAN ........ 196 303 F11 319 326 a 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 0) 2)! —=—aaaaaaae 656 629 601 573 545 2 
CLASS 3—dQuality priced necessities and staples. Yakima ..........+. 218 256 294 332 370 14} 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
aioe ee ee a WEST VIRGINIA 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. i 
ao) Minderate prices ienuries and non-staples. a Ll ose wet — ~~ <— ~— . 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. BERKELEY ....... 219 200 181 161 142 & 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. eee oes: 44 4 = = 
Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U. S. Government estimates of population TN ole a 199 164 130 96 61 r) 
for 1925 and U.’S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. ss a aa 176 183 190 197 204 1W 
2 Baie : —— Wellsburg ........ 51 58 64 70 77 v 
: OS 691 729 765 802 840 938 
WASHINGTON—Continued Huntington ....... 586 641 696 751 806 3 
i . iit nae _ CALHOUN ......... 79 64 50 35 20 9 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case "2a ee 98 79 61 42 24 4 
cL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 cL No. 5 CL No. 6 DODDRIDGE = Se 2 93 78 63 48 33 2} 
ON Re ee 48 40 32 23 15 8 QNioy. ee 552 512 471 431 390 18) 
JEFFERSON ........ 41 43 45 46 48 “ OU | 2 83 69 55 40 26 ) 
| rr 4538 5075 5609 6145 6680 3656 ee 77 62 47 32 17 2 
Pt ..cassonne ss 3896 4447 4998 5549 6100 3323 GREENBRIER 222 191 160 128 97 5 
0 OS er 360 344 327 310 293 51 HAMPSHIRE ..... 94 75 57 38 19 Ik 
ee BOER 111 125 140 154 168 21 HANCOCE ........ 227 235 242 251 259 ) 
jigs. s \ 7 118 135 153 171 188 29 |. sare 79 62 46 30 13 12 
Ellensburg ........ 42 49 55 61 68 9 HARRISON ....... 767 724 680 637 595 244 
shie cle) i. 56 54 -¥ 4 50 48 9 CRMSRSDUTE 2650s 280 305 331 357 382 175 
i (|) err 347 347 345 345 343 63 JACKSON .......... 143 115 87 58 30 2 
[Pn 263620000 76 80 84 87 91 18 JEFFERSON ...... 123 106 88 70 53 § 
fi lek 93 92 91 90 89 24 KANAWHA ....... 1234 1221 1204 1188 1175 110 
ED a res ai x 33 39 45 50 56 14 CARTEESION .... 6.0 469 544 620 696 771 724 
OKANOGAN ......... 161 140 119 98 77 28 fee 183 166 150 133 116 4) 
. >, iS 145 149 154 158 162 30 
PENDOREILLE 59 58 57 56 55 10 
ot ree 1449 1582 1712 1844 1975 836 
THOR one's ss 988 1127 1266 1404 1543 643 
SAN JUAN .......... 30 27 24 21 18 3 ‘ LARK S B U R THE HEART OF 
EE on 60g bess 6s 311 305 300 294 288 53 P R Oo S P E R I 7" ¥ 
Mt. Vernon ....... 36 44 52 59 67 9 niin th os , . ‘ 
. a 15 15 16 12 ers one of the best opportunities for tr ade development in America. Central | 
SKAMANIA ......... 14 15 iS => a se West Virginia, of which Clarksburg (Harrison County) is the trading centre, | 
SNOHOMISH ........ 629 615 600 385 570 377 has an A. B. C. City and Suburban population of 178,000 people. | 
Everett é 272 299 327 354 381 245 Recognized as _the blue grass section of the world, Central West Virginia is 
noted for raising fine cattle and other livestock, and is one of the fertile | 
[—CYASST 23a ar | eas ASI | Ciass F Cass agriculture centres of thé nation. In addition, this territory has been blessed | 
O—_1_$§$© Lites Gaur 10000 Pape lapen | A with great mineral wealth, and is the centre of the richest coal, oil and gas | 
»s rg a 708 fields in the world. | 
° | S 4 \ SU 
1 hes - 40000 Papulariap ana Feral Y | Ww 
nA sis wien ae aa oe THE SUNDAY EXPONENT -TELEGRAN 
-_ | | Sf ‘e . Offers national advertisers the largest circulation (A. B. C.) in West Virginia. 
B- — - 4— ~~ B Fal See a! Neer Virgina f- as does the combined daily editions of 
50% | | 50% 
a | THE EXPONENT AND TELEGRAM 
40% F 40% Develop this great untouched field—the richest in America. | 
VY 
x 4 30% CLARKSBURG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
- Publishers Clarksburg, West Virginia 
20% | |/ 20% DEVINE-WALLIS CORP., Nat’l Adv. Rep. 
A 103 Park Ave., N. Y.—38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
’ ie —_—— 
0% ©  . 07 
US Average | YS Average 
; &1 
| othe 
— To. aad HE political views of West Virginians are, as you 
| 0) tin. ee know, sharply defined. Therefore, The News of 
207) “oe _] _ 20% Parkersburg—a newspaper of opinions—enjoys a loyal 
= ~h family of followers who can be influenced by no other 
sor eithig \ 302 medium. 
“0, The territory controlled by the Parkersburg News con- 
WOl ‘. ~ 40x tains 6 of West Virginia’s most prosperous counties— 
oe a populated with people who have the ability to respond 
‘Q ‘p to created desire. 
50% ee $02 
To tell them is to sell them 
607 60% 
z % 70 
‘ » |” PARKERSBURG NE WS 


























This chart shows the relative variation of the State of West Virginia above 
or below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 


merchandising class. 





West Virginia’s Great Morning Newspaper 
National Representatives: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., Chicago, New York, Bostee 
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WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


OO! Ser ee 
MARION ........ 

Warmont .....se5- 
MARSHALL ...... 

Moundsville ...... 
ME sn ceasee ees 
MERCER .......... 


Bluefield ......... 


MINERAL ......... 


Williamson ....... 


MONONGALIA 


Morgantown ...... 


ee 
MORGAN ......... 
NICHOLAS ....... 
SAR ee 


Wheeling ......... 


PENDLETON ..... 


PLEASANTS ...... 
POCAHONTAS 
TABOION ......... 


Beckley .......... 


es 
TAYLOR 


Grafton 


Green Bay 
BUFFALO 
BURNETT 
CALUMET 


COLUMBIA 
Portage 1... 1... 


CRAWFORD 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL 


149 120 91 

478 449 419 

091 661 630 

35 44 53 

550 571 592 

203 241 279 

298 289 278 

102 101 100 

166 138 111 

494 501 506 

185 214 243 

185 174 163 

61 64 68 

263 258 253 

73 84 95 

343 345 346 

137 170 203 

106 85 65 

72 63 54 

182 152 123 

651 793 934 

565 708 850 

78 61 44 

59 52 46 

123 102 82 

237 202 168 

136 113 90 

440 403 367 

44 52 61 

226 197 168 

67 68 69 

131 115 100 

156 129 102 

164 149 135 

43 53 63 

174 170 166 

86 97 109 

132 115 98 

113 100 88 

32 35 38 

151 127 103 

220 183 146 

101 82 62 

183 160 137 

57 45 34 

399 409 418 

210 256 302 

149 132 116 
WISCONSIN 

. 24629 24612 24595 
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Milwaukee-Wisconsin—the 
Most Stable and Prosperous 
Market of Them All! 


’ OU’LL find no sudden booms of prosperity, no waves of 
depression in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin area—twelfth in 
size among America’s fourteen major markets. Business 

is always good here. And in 1928, consistently increasing pros- 

perity in this territory compared to recessions in other markets, 
is bringing added selling opportunities to advertisers. 


1928 Payrolls Highest—Business Good! 


Milwaukee industrial payrolls are the largest on record. Retail 
sales are up. Bank debits to individual accounts have greatly in- 
creased over 1927. And farmers in Wisconsin, first state in 
value of dairy products, are receiving the highest prices for raw 
milk in years. 


Leading in Advertising Volume 


Here people have more money than ever and they are buying 
in record volume in 1928. Advertising, well directed, is produc- 
ing unusual results, as evidenced by the fact that Milwaukee, 
fourteenth city in size, was eighth among all American cities 
having the highest ranking newspapers in total paid advertising 
daring the first six months of 1928. 


Single Newspaper Coverage 
at One Low Cost! 


You can effectively cover and sell prosperous Milwaukee and 
its rich trading area through The Milwaukee Journal! alone. 
The Journal is read in more than 80 per cent of all Greater Mil- 
waukee homes—by more than four out of five Milwaukee 
families and in the better class homes throughout Wisconsin. 





Journal Gains Reflect Prosperity 


The Milwaukee Journal gained in both local and national dis- 
play advertising—a total of 44,673 lines—during the first six 
menths of 1928 over the same period last year. And The 
Journal ranked fourteenth among ALL American newspapers 
with a total of 9,169,426 lines of advertising—1,467,450 lines 
more than that printed by the other two Milwaukee news- 
papers combined. 











Prosper with The Milwaukee Journal in America’s 
Most Consistently Prosperous Market 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


\FriRks tT BY MERIT 














WISCONSIN — First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 

Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U., S, Government estimates of population 
nd U. S. Internal 1 Departments statistics of income for 1924. 
WISCONSIN—Continued 

Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
PD cccespaseunins 874 933 991 1049 1108 726 
BEMGISON ..0cc0crase 445 518 592 665 738 478 
Stoughton ........ 50 49 48 47 46 31 
0) RS a eee 430 391 351 313 27 115 
Beaver Dam ...... 81 86 92 97 102 37 
Watertown ....... 87 91 95 99 103 37 
Es aes San eae 157 131 105 79 53 21 
Co SS ee 449 450 450 452 453 224 
Re re 358 377 395 413 432 211 
RSS 228 193 157 121 86 39 
EAU CLAIRE ...... 326 318 310 303 295 216 
OE ae 202 213 224 234 245 178 
FLORENCE ........ 31 27 23 19 15 11 
FOND DU LAC .. 509 496 487 471 458 256 
Fond du Lac ...... 235 246 258 270 281 153 
EE, ‘wiessesxa0 94 79 64 49 34 25 
EEE? 555550095505 324 284 244 203 163 70 
PP Ckiecca shin > 183 176 168 160 153 61 
TE ee Lee bes 50 55 60 65 70 25 
GREEN LAKE ..... 122 107 93 79 64 59 
| "i Saeeee 42 40 38 35 33 30 
AR ccccackespawes 176 157 138 118 99 29 
| ee 94 83 71 59 48 10 
Jos. ee 147 122 97 72 47 20 
JEFFERSON ....... 306 293 281 269 256 134 
Perce whage Percentage 
Vansten| CLASSI | CLASSID CLASSI | CLASSI | CLASSY. | CLASSI Marvation 
o—— / Over (0000 Population 
70% | A 70% 
° © Cities Vnder 10000 Popelation ana Rora/ \ 
60% oe \ 60% 
@-——-4—-—--@ Total State of Wisconsin PA \ 
50% “ \ 50%, 
02 ss \ 40% 
fr \ 
307. 30% 
20% \ ; 20% 
107. "i 107. 
US Average > & é & 4 US Average 
° \ 
107. % 0% 
oO \ 
202 ‘ 20% 
% 
307. \ 30%. 
1) ® 
402 40% 
(0) 
507. 50% 
607. 60%. 
© 
7O7. 70% 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Wisconsin above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 
of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each mer- 


chandising class. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. § CL No 


(oo! | 
KENOSHA 
Kenosha 
KEWAUNEE 
LA CROSSE 
Be eee 
LAFAYETTE 
LANGLADE 
PRMD os o'n0.0s s.0-08 
LINCOLN 
CS | eee 
MANITOWOC 
Manitowoc 
MARATHON 
ONE is cn 9.406006 
MARINETTE 
Marinette 
MARQUETTE 
MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee 
West Allis 
MONROE 


Rhinelander 
OUTAGAMIE 

Appleton 
OZAUKEE 


Stevens Point 
. ° >? 
RACINE 

MME nice seees nee 
RICHLAND 
ROCK 


Jeloit 


Baraboo 
SAWYER 
SHAWANO ......... 
SHEBOYGAN 

Sheboygan 
CS eae 
TREMPEALEALU .... 
VERNON 
JL. a 
WALWORTH 
WASHBURN ........ 
WASHINGTON ..... 
WAUKESHA 

Waukesha 
WAUPACA 
WAUSHARA 
WINNEBAGO 

Menasha 

Neenah 

Oshkosh 
4) 

Marshfield ........ 

Wisconsin Rpd. 


WYOMING 
ALBANY 
Laramie ........ 
BIG HORN 
CAMPBELL 
CARBON 
CONVERSE ...... 


Serer eee 
GOSPEN .......... 
HOT SPRINGS .. 
JOHNSON ....... 
LARAMIE 

Cheyenne 
LINCOLN 
NATRONA 

Casper 
NIOBRARA 
oO! eae 
e's) ee 
SHERIDAN ...... 

Sheridan ........ 
SUBLETTE 
SWEETWATER . 


WASHAPIE 
WESTON 
YELLOWSTONE 

NAT’L PARK .. 


4 


731) 


NOU 


5 
5§ 
7 


129 
393 
277 


1 


63 


201 


82 


187 


71 


476 


2070 
59 


133 111 
591 624 
519 567 
109 x9 
395 397 
296 315 
142 121 
180 160 
85 88 
169 151 
71 71 
453 429 
203 208 
533 473 
192 202 
263 236 
113 109 
69 55 
7089 8297 
6075 7140 
200 225 
204 174 
194 160 
123 114 
68 70 
492 477 
215 234 
131 123 
52 43 
154 132 
200 158 
260 228 
119 124 
152 130 
871 917 
682 740 
141 115 
647 654 
239 253 
212 232 
133 108 
188 159 
251 230 
62 68 
62 49 
237 189 
586 608 
363 408 
135 104 
180 151 
206 168 
43 39 
241 233 
94 80 
207 188 
385 373 
142 150 
266 238 
107 82 
588 598 
79 85 
89 102 
318 335 
297 279 
77 80 
76 81 
WYOMING 
2309 2547 
96 134 
116 137 
125 123 
42 34 
104 146 
83 78 
42 33 
115 109 
20 23 
63 51 
63 69 
40 36 
261 295 
187 235 
114 127 
410 528 
306 374 
56 45 
66 59 
67 61 
189 203 
105 126 
14 14 
211 266 
11 9 
65 68 
29 26 
42 39 
1 1 


89 
658 
614 

69 
400 
333 
100 
140 

91 
133 

70 
407 
213 
412 
211 
208 
105 

41 

9506 
8204 
250 
144 
125 
105 

72 
462 
253 
115 

34 
110 
116 
195 
128 
107 
963 
798 

89 
662 


67 
691 
661 

49 
402 
352 

79 
119 

94 
115 

70 
384 
218 
351 
221 
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RECAPITULATION OF STATES BY TERRITORIAL MARKETS 








HE first three columns give the three 
Piece factors in terms of percentage 
s the United States. These are _ opu- 
ition,” the quantity factor ; All income 
ax returns,” the quality factor, and “All 
comes over $10,000, the luxury factor. 
the next six columns represent the SIX 
Jasses. of Consumer Buying Ability in 


In the last two is shown the relationship 
between the number of incomes per capita 
for each state and section and the number 
of incomes per capita for the United 
States. The first of these two columns 
shows this relationship for “all incomes” 
and the last column for large incomes 
(over $10,000). In reading these last two 


rms of percentage of the United States. columns 100 is always average. New 
All Large 

Inc. Tax Inc. Tax _ 

Population Returns Returns Class 1 
% of U.S. % of U.S. % of U.S. % of U.S. 
NITED STATES ....-.....+.- 100.0000 100.0000 100.0000 100.0000 
NEW ENGLAND ..........-. 6.9840 9.0818 10.0544 7.1938 
Massachusetts ......--eeeeees 3.6453 5.1607 6.1215 3.7968 
copa nsiees been caees 6883 5782 5168 6772 
New Hampshire...........-. 3960 4310 3129 3996 
Nc ntneciveecese eee 3100 .2821 .2043 3072 
Rhode Island ..........-.005 5975 .6666 8363 6044 
Connecticut ......eesceeeeees 1.3469 1.9632 2.0626 1.4086 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC........ 21.0985 30.3809 39.0765 22.0268 
UE TUNE, cc screceccedeaces 9.8183 16.5114 23.7441 10.4877 
> See 3.0843 4.1033 5.1762 3.1862 
Pennsylvania .......eee ee eee 8.1959 9.7662 10.1562 8.3529 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL... 20.4971 23.6055 21.9343 20.8080 
iss aievdesesvasreereees 5.5605 §.7252 5.4855 5.5770 
NE . bcukendwaeeteeens 2.6920 2.1480 1.5126 2.6376 
wc gémeneetesceakens 6.1264 8.8801 10.0109 6.4018 
ME, go asascesenacedes 3.6544 4.3970 3.3895 3.7287 
Wisconsin .....0.2s0seseeeees 2.4638 2.4552 1.5358 2.4629 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL.... 8.0667 2.9250 2.7175 7.5525 
NE St dccveadsaseewas awe 2.1888 9874 9261 2.0686 
Temesece Mee eadiae seas kaene 2.1327 9133 8959 2.0107 
BIN, oes: 40d ates aes aw nds 2.1702 6517 6261 2.0184 
Missisippi ..........0eeeeeee% 1.5750 3726 .2694 1.4548 
SOUTH ATLANTIC......... 13.3668 7.6575 7.1711 12.7959 
NEE. scan cecevceverccess 2065 .2585 2380 2117 
Peer cer ee 1.3520 1.3288 1.5950 1.3497 
District of Columbia......... 4521 1.0667 9073 5136 
WMD 5.65 aaéasneceneeeesde 2.1545 9791 7998 2.0370 
West Virginia............... 1.4084 1.0276 6493 1.3703 
North Carolina ............. 2.4269 8746 6646 2.2716 
South Carolina............... 1.5649 3844 .2333 1.4469 
NOIR 5c veces tcdedarecians 2.6901 8575 7932 2.5068 
lO 1.1114 8803 1.2906 1.0883 
PRCIEIG ccacccscceccccsccccs 5.5816 9.7319 8.3708 5.9966 
Washington ..............00 1.3002 1.8188 .6971 1.3521 
Lo 7442 9127 5583 7611 
California ............cceeeee 3.5372 7.0004 7.1154 3.8834 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL.. 9.7355 4.9049 3.7890 9.2524 
er 1.6298 4858 3372 1.5154 
Louisiana .....0.cccccccceees 1.6528 .9136 7857 1.5789 
Oklahoma ...............00- 1.9690 8669 7532 1.8588 
| a re 4.4839 2.6386 1.9129 4.2993 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL... 11.3830 8.5094 5.6016 11.0956 
Minnesota ..............000. 2.2549 1.7565 1.0986 2.2050 
MR exiseveccsevavisascasex 2.1286 1.5122 7947 2.0670 
Missouri ....... ec ccc cecueues 3.0494 2.5571 2.5811 3.0001 
North Dakota.............00. 5640 2617 0655 5338 
South Dakota.............05. 5992 3627 0815 5756 
a ET ee 1.1922 9110 5034 1.1640 
TINUE Si. isestincrncveccaencs 1.5947 1.1482 4768 1.5501 
MOUNTAIN STATES........ 3.2868 3.2031 1.2848 3.2784 
Montana ............ 0000005, 5689 6020 1349 5722 
i eiivs-440 6 take cian o0-0i 4328 .2935 0565 4189 
Wyoming ............ 0.0000. 1951 3143 1031 2070 
Colorado ..............00 000, 8967 1.0047 21 9075 
New Mexico .............., 3334 1586 0482 3159 
EE dacsesonvevncsaseuses 3586 2914 1086 3519 
_ » es 4332 3926 2047 429] 
Si Rinsiveseresecerceseus 0681 1460 0267 0759 


England is therefore 30% above average 


in Middle Class incomes an 
average in large incomes. 

hand Vermont would be 9% 
in Middle Class incon 
below average in large incon 


NOTE: 


age 


The grouping « 


d 44% above 
On the other 

below aver- 
res and 44% 
1€s. 


f states fol- 


lows that of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 


Class 2 Class 3 
%okU.S. %ofv.S. 
100.0000 100.0000 
7.6133 8.0329 
4.0969 4.4029 
6552 6332 
4066 4136 
3016 2962 
6182 6320 


1.5318 1.6550 


23.8833 25.7396 


11.8263 13.1648 
3.3900 3.5938 
8.6670 8.9810 

21.4296 22.0512 
5.6099 5.6428 
2.5288 2.4200 
6.9525 7.5033 
3.8772 4.0256 
2.4612 2.4595 
6.5242 5.4959 
1.8283 1.5881 
1.7669 1.5230 
1.7147 1.4110 
1.2143 .9738 
11.6540 10.5122 

2221 .2325 
1.3450 1.3404 

6365 7594 
1.8019 1.5668 
1.2942 1.2180 
1.9611 1.6508 
1.2108 .9747 
2.1403 1.7737 
1.0421 9959 
6.8267 7.6568 
1.4558 1.5595 
7948 8285 
4.5761 5.2688 
8.2863 7.3202 
1.2866 1.0578 
1.4310 1.2832 
1.6384 1.4180 
3.9303 3.5612 

10.5209 9.9462 
2.1053 2.0056 
1.9437 1.8204 
2.9017 2.8032 

4733 4129 
5283 4810 
1.1078 1.0516 
1.4608 1.3715 
3.2617 3.2450 
5788 5855 
3910 3632 
23090 2547 
M) | I-00) 
S10 2400 
,3R4 3250 
$710 4129 
mols 1071 
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Class 4 
% of U.S. 
100.0000 
8.4525 
4.7060 
6112 
4205 
.2906 
6459 


1.7783 


27.5961 
14.5034 
3.7976 


9.2951 


22.6730 
5.6758 
2.3112 
8.0540 
4.1742 


2.4578 


4.4675 
1.3478 
1.2791 
1.1073 

7333 


9.3703 

.2429 
1.3358 

8823 
1.3317 
1.1418 
3403 
7386 
1.4073 

9496 


8.4868 
1.6632 

.8622 
5.9614 


6.3541 

8290 
1.1354 
1.1975 
3.1922 


9.3715 
1.9060 
1.6971 
2.7047 
3524 
4337 
9954 


79 
1.2822 


3.2282 


tion in order that a comparison can be 
easily made between the distribution of 
advertising effort and any given market 
factor or class. 


Remember that a state as a whole may 


be below average and _ still the 
cities of that state may be far above 
average, 
nein - Ratio to U. S. 
Class 5 Class 6 Per Capita 
% of U.S. %ofU.S. AllInc. Large Inc 
100.0000 100.0000 100 100 
8.8720 9.7474 130 144 
5.0090 5.8739 142 168 
5892 5339 84 75 
4275 3213 109 79 
2850 2149 91 66 
6598 8124 112 140 
1,9015 1.9910 146 153 
29.4526 37.2786 144 185 
15.8420 22.3514 168 242 
4.0014 4.9670 133 168 
9.6092 9.9602 119 124 
23.2946 21.7906 115 107 
5.7087 5.4930 103 99 
2.2024 1.6305 80 56 
8.6047 9.6225 145 163 
4.3227 3.4160 120 93 
2.4561 1.6286 100 62 
3.4392 3.2524 36 34 
1.1076 1.0524 45 42 
1.0352 1.0195 $3 42 
8036 7805 30 29 
4928 4000 24 17 
8.2284 7.7907 57 54 
2533 2349 125 115 
1.3311 1.5706 98 118 
1.0052 8618 236 201 
1.0966 9353 45 37 
1.0657 7252 73 46 
1.0298 8408 36 27 
5025 3605 25 15 
1.0408 9829 32 29 
9034 1.2727 79 116 
9.3169 8.0919 174 150 
1.7669 73574 140 54 
8959 5769 123 75 
6.6541 6.7576 198 201 
5.3880 4.3837 50 29 
6002 4665 30 21 
9875 8724 55 48 
9771 8748 44 38 
2.8232 2.1700 59 43 
8.7968 6.1797 75 49 
1.8063 1.2142 78 49 
1.5738 9281 71 37 
2.064 2.6278 84 85 
2919 1154 46 12 
3864 1333 61 14 
9391 5723 76 2 
1.1929 5886 72 » 
3.2115 1.4850 87 39 
5987 1783 105 24 
3074 0941 68 13 
W24 1123 OF 53 
9939 6316 112 67 
1761 0767 48 14 
O08 | 13.6 81 » 
3967 2276 0 47 
1382 0308 214 39 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 


_: 





Explanation of the theory 


How the index numbers were calculated .. 


How to interpret the index numbers 


How 
How 


to classify a 


product 


to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 


CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 

CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 

CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 

CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 

CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 

CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. 


for 1925 and U. S. Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


WASHINGT 


ON—Continued 





U. S. Government estimates of population 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 





OF "a ese 48 40 32 23 15 8 
JEFFERSON ......... 41 43 45 46 48 4 
Gea a 4538 5075 5609 6145 6680 3656 
Se? hw uxs adore oe 3896 4447 4998 5549 6100 3323 
EE cc eetoe damn’ 360 344 327 310 293 51 
ee eee 111 125 140 154 168 21 
uy oo |) 118 135 153 171 188 29 
Bileesbure ..00.--- 42 49 55 61 68 9 
the toy ) ee 56 54 52 50 48 y 
SEE Soctnnbasees ae 347 347 345 345 343 63 
re 76 80 84 87 91 18 
BO! ae 93 92 91 90 89 24 
RR a 33 39 45 50 56 14 
OKANOGAN ....... 161 140 119 98 77 28 
SR SSS 145 149 154 158 162 36 
PENDOREILLE 59 58 57 56 55 10 
ee a ea cues e 1449 1582 1712 1844 1975 836 
EE Soca sae a's 988 1127 1266 1404 1543 643 
SAN JUAN ........ 30 27 24 21 18 3 
TC. . 56 daa canes 311 305 300 294 288 53 
Mt. Vernon ....... 36 44 52 59 67 9 
SKAMANIA .......... 14 15 15 15 16 12 
SNOHOMISH ........ 629 615 600 585 570 377 
OS ae ea 272 299 327 354 381 245 
CYASST COLA CASS I CASI CAs TE Tiass WT 
oq —+ — 0 Cres Orr 10.000 Pau lation | AX | 
707. \ 70% 
| € ) Corer Water 10000 Pepelatiap and Rural } : 
60% | 60% 
= 
B= — — B Tata/ Sipe af ter Virginia Broad 

50% | 50% 

or. | 0% 

30% 30% 
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Tits chest cheno ie selstive westetion of 
below the United States or cities 
pisies of d'raral popalation and the entire State 


gities of less than 10,000 an 


'_— 
Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No 











BPOMAME .. 2.20050. 1416 1749 2079 2410 2740 
TS Te ce 1031 1177 1323 1469 1615 
EME ccncvsecces 188 163 139 114 89 
ec ae ae 218 232 246 259 273 
6 OSS See 85 102 120 138 155 
WAHKIAKULM ....... 31 30 30 30 29 
WALLA WALLA .... 184 214 244 273 303 
Walla Walla ........ 148 171 194 217 240 
WHATCOM .......... 445 434 423 412 401 
ee SO are 240 257 275 292 309 
ios) sae 196 203 211 219 226 
.. 9s 656 629 601 573 545 
SR Psa 405 5 euean 218 256 294 332 370 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA.... 13703 12942 12180 11418 10657 723 
BARBOUR 157 133 110 86 62 1 
BERKELEY ....... 219 200 181 161 142 
Martinsburg ...... 119 120 121 122 123 
PEED. o.60.0000%0 150 129 109 89 68 
oso ae 199 164 130 96 61 
se 176 183 190 197 204 I 
Wellsburg ........ 51 58 64 70 77 
Sse scccesene 691 729 765 802 840 
Huntington ....... 586 641 696 751 806 
CALHOUN ......... 79 64 50 35 20 
DE ek ts nis np w 98 79 61 42 24 
DODDRIDGE ...... 93 78 63 48 33 
oo as 552 512 471 431 390 | 
DEES” Sac ctede<s 83 69 55 40 26 
I aia oh dis 9 77 62 47 32 17 
GREENBRIER .... 222 191 160 128 97 
HAMPSHIRE ..... 94 75 57 38 19 
J! oe 227 235 242 251 259 
EERE ES 79 62 46 30 13 
HARRISON ....... 767 724 680 637 595 
Clarksburg ....... 280 305 331 357 382 ! 
Pe aa 143 115 87 58 30 
JEFFERSON ...... 123 106 88 70 53 
KANAWHA ....... 1234 1221 1204 1188 1175 I 
Charleston ........ 469 544 620 696 771 y) 
RS Fo AS 183 166 150 133 116 








THE HEART OF 


CLARKSBUR PROSPERITY 


Offers one of the best opportunities for trade development in America. Central 
West Virginia, of which Clarksburg (Harrison County) is the trading centre, 
has an A. B. C. City and Suburban population of 178,000 people. 

Recognized as the blue grass section of the world, Central West Virginia is 
noted for raising fine cattle and other livestock, and is one of the fertile 
agriculture centres of the nation. In addition, this territory has been blessed 
with great mineral wealth, and is the centre of the richest coal, oil and gas 
fields in the world. 


THE SUNDAY EXPONENT - TELEGRAM 


Offers national advertisers the largest circulation (A. B. C.) in West Virginia. 
as does the combined daily editions of 


THE EXPONENT AND TELEGRAM 


Develop this great untouched field—the richest in America. 


CLARKSBURG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers Clarksburg, West Virginia 


DEVINE-WALLIS CORP., Nat’l Adv. Rep. 
103 Park Ave., N. Y.—38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








E political views of West Virginians are, as you 
know, sharply defined. Therefore, The News of 
Parkersburg—a newspaper of opinions—enjoys a loyal 
family of followers who can be influenced by no other 


medium. 


The territory controlled by the Parkersburg News con- 
tains 6 of West Virginia’s most prosperous counties— 
populated with people who have the ability to respond 
to created desire. 


To tell them is to sell them 


Parkerspurc News 


West Virginia’s Great Morning Newspaper 





National Representatives: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., Chicago, New York, Bost® 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY MILW AUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries 
— BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 

















CIERRA: I OI oS I as bidin'y sida wont alenmmes Sara 
How the index numbers were calculated .................eeeeeees 
How to interpret the index numbers ................cccccceeeces 
OWE Oi COUNT Ry NE a cilia oc ea tev eh sewed cccccdstscucecs sien 


inn, 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas .............000e05: 


= > 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 


a 


CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
gq CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 
Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 





CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. Milwaukee-Wisconsin—the 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U, S, Government estimates of population 


for ” and U. S. sas Revenue —— tere of _ for 1924. M ost St abl ean d Prosperous 
WEST VIRGINIA—Continued Market of Them All! 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 



































es a ee OU’LL find no sudden booms of prosperity, no waves of 
LINCOLN ......... 149 120 91 62 33 24 depression in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin area—twelfth in 
| Sera 478 449 419 391 362 152 ° A teats £ : k Busi 
size among America’s fourteen major markets. Business 
McDOWELL ....... 691 661 630 600 571 223 r ; F ‘: ‘ 
See 35 44 53 62 71 24 is always good here. And in 1928, consistently increasing pros- 
MARION .......... 4 571 592 o 74 red perity in this territory compared to ee in other markets, 
POMMOME ...0085.. 203 241 279 316 354 1 : snoi ded selli tunities to advertisers. 
MARSHALL ...... 298 2996 278269260 108 so Untnging emsed sotiig spperemnee 
Moundsville ...... 102 101 100 99 4 a 
MASON ........... 166 138 111 83 55 42 1928 Payrolls Highest—Business Good! 
oo apres as i3 zs Fe ph po = Milwaukee industrial payrolls are the largest on record. Retail 
MINERAL ......... 185 174 163 152 141 33 sales are up. Bank debits to individual accounts have greatly in- 
Minne tee eeeeeee ont Bo A aif Pe, ba creased over 1927. And farmers in Wisconsin, first rey in 
ies... 3 8 ‘ 8 1 06 1 "7 37 pe ali products, are receiving the highest prices for raw 
MONONGALIA .... 4 34 4 ° 
a ONKOE 2k alles i a 4 2 “8 on nS Leadi in Advertising Volume 
8) |) 06 : ing in 
PY MORGAN ......... 72 63 54 45 36 22 8 bevi 
sntral NICHOLAS... 182 152 123 93 63 31 Here people have more money than ever and they are buying 
entre, i 651 793 934 1077 1219 1539 in record volume in 1928. Advertising, well directed, is produc- 
ia is Wheeling ......... 565 708 850 992 1135 1436 ing unusual results, as evidenced by the fact that Milwaukee, 
— er eanatite Aa eb . S - = be = fourteenth city in size, was eighth among all American cities 
1 gas POCAHONTAS 123 102 2 61 40 35 having the highest ranking newspapers in total paid advertising 
PRESTON ......... 237 202 168 133 98 36 daring the first six months of 1928. 
\M] PuTNaM ......... 136 113 90 67 44 18 
YS 4) | 440 403 367 331 294 110 ° 
gin | Beckley ooo cae: Tie Rae Te a Single Newspaper Coverage 
Elkins ...... ae 68 69 70 71 52 ! 
Mi orircaie’ 3255.0.) 131 115 100 84 68 14 at One Low Cost! 
ROANE oveeeeee ee 156 129 102 75 48 31 You can effectively cover and sell prosperous Milwaukee and 
SUMMERS ......... 164 149 135 120 105 24 P - . we 
cokes 43 53 63 73 83 9 its rich trading area through The Milwaukee Journal alone. 
NY — 174 170 166 161 157 39 The Journal is read in more than 80 per cent of all Greater Mil- 
Grafton ........... 86 97 109 121 132 213 waukee homes—by more than four out of five Milwaukee 
TUCKER .......... 132 115 98 80 63 25 families and in the better class homes throughout Wisconsin. 
i. !.0lUE 113 - , 76 63 97 
ai Sistersville ........ 32 8 40 43 69 
ho = 151 
aol WAYNE 00 a , 
WETZEL saa Journal Gains Reflect Prosperity 
TS a ink cine as <2 57 45 34 22 10 6 : : : . : 
WOOD ar ee eS ae on Stan Soca niet io bate bed <eee 
Parkersburg ...... 210 256 302 348 394 318 ee aoe gph ncagg ar S 
WYOMING 149 132 116 100 83 1 menthe of 1928 over the same period last year. And The 
ee 6 Journal ranked fourteenth among ALL American ———? 
with a total of 9,169,426 lines of advertising—1,467,450 lines 
WISCONSIN more than that printed by the other two Milwaukee news- 
WISCONSIN ......... 24629 24612 24595 24578 24561 16286 papers combined. 
aaa 80 69 58 47 36 9 
ASHLAND ......... 221 204 187 170 153 41 
EE os 65:0 we doe 101 103 106 108 110 24 
BARRON ........... 303 256 209 162 115 44 Prosper with The Milwaukee Journal in America’ 
BAYSIELD ......... 144 118 92 66 40 27 p M C ° ly P : “vu ket . 
BROWN ............ 573 555 537 520 502 350 Most Consistently frosperous Marke 
see ee ae 315 340 366 392 417 288 
. BURNETT pert: ie 7 3 ae THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
a Fe 13 18 1 cy 
. CHIPPEWA ........ 324 286 249 oO 13 3 \VFriRstTt BY MERIT 
Chippewa Falls ... 84 87 90 93 96 44 
a ee SP rH oot a 161 112 44 
oh EN 5! 198 179 100 ae . . s 
Portage .......... 55 57 59 61 63 33, | WISCONSIN — First State in Value of Dairy Products 





e 
CRAWFORD oe 139 117 96 74 52 37 | 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


BY STATES, COUNTIES AND CITIES 








Explanation of the theory 
How 
How 


How to classify a product 


How to evaluate shopping or newspaper areas 


the index numbers were calculated 


to interpret the index numbers 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CLASSES 
CLASS 1—Cheap necessities and bulk staples. 
CLASS 2—Moderate priced necessities and staples. 
CLASS 3—Quality priced necessities and staples. 
Cheap luxuries and low priced non-staples. 
CLASS 4—Fancy priced necessities and staples. 


Moderate priced luxuries and non-staples. 


CLASS 5—Quality priced luxuries and non-staples. 
CLASS 6—Fancy priced exclusive luxuries of high unit value. 


Source of basic factors used in these calculations. U 


for 1925 and U. S. 
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. S. Government estimates of population 
Internal Revenue Departments statistics of income for 1924. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 
































SEED xsdcte bodsee ee 874 933 991 1049 1108 726 
ees Peet ree 445 518 592 665 738 478 
SOOUMMNOE. 2.02000 50 49 48 47 46 31 

a aa ee 430 391 351 313 274 115 
Beaver Dam ...... 81 86 92 97 102 37 
Watertown ....... 87 91 95 99 103 37 

a oS) ones oes x 157 131 105 79 53 21 

a rae 449 450 450 452 453 224 
EAA erer: 358 377 395 413 432 211 

D ee 228 193 157 121 86 39 

EAU CLAIRE ...... 326 318 310 303 295 216 
PN OED occ ccccce 202 213 224 234 245 178 

FLORENCE ......... 31 27 23 19 15 11 

FOND DU LAC .... 509 496 487 471 458 256 
Fond du Lac ...... 235 246 258 270 281 153 

Se 94 79 64 49 34 25 
I init a ie we ache 324 284 244 203 163 70 

EE thn divenkdau a 183 176 168 160 153 61 

= ° Beste 50 55 60 65 70 25 

GREEN LAKE ..... 122 107 93 79 64 59 
Re is tn ico & 42 40 38 35 33 30 

ER. cou che teva 176 157 138 118 99 29 

Se Oe og a 94 83 71 59 48 10 

EE ocnee bese 147 122 97 72 47 20 

JEFFERSON ....... 306 293 281 269 256 134 

Perce tage Percentage 
Vensten| CLASSI CLASSI CLASS IZ CLASSI | CLASSY | CLASS Warsation 
Citves\Over 10000 Population 
707, Ys 70 Te 
oO- spon O) Litres Under 10000 Population and -— \ 
60% 60% 
a \ , 
@——--+—-—--@ Jotal State of Wiscontin Ss \ 
50% of \ 50% 
WO% iy \ 40% 
307 307% 
202% 207. 
07 | 10% 
US Average <>} 5S © 4 4 YS Average 
e.. 7 
107. : ' \ 10% 
Re ‘ 
202 , 207 
10) \ 
307 \ 20% 
©... ® 
407 40% 
10) 
307. 50% 
607 60% 
© 
707. 0% 
This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Wisconsin above or 


below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 
of less than 10,000 and rural poriesion and the entire State of each mer- 
ising 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


Se 
ENOSHA 
Kenosha 


LA CROSSE 
LA GOOD cssccdes 
LAFAYETTE 
LANGLADE 
PRE on ves esenes 
LINCOLN 
oO Ss Spee 
MANITOWOC 
Manitowoc 
MARATHON 
PEE EIT 
MARINETTE 
Marinette 
MARQUETTE 
MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee 
WEG ED sawiisens 


Rhinelander 
OUTAGAMIE 

Appleton 
OZAUKEE 


Racine 
RICHLAND 
ROCK 

Beloit 

Janesville 


SAUK 
Baraboo . 
SAWYER 
SHAWANO ........ 
SHEBOYGAN 
Sheboygan 
ce 2° | SRR 
TREMPEALEALU ... 


WALWORTH 
WASHBURN ........ 
WASHINGTON ..... 
WAUKESHA 
Waukesha 
WAUPACA 
WAUSHARA ..... 
WINNEBAGO ....... 
Menasha ...... 
Neenah 
Oshkosh 
| ree 
Marshfield ........ 
Wisconsin Rpd. 


WYOMING 
ALBANY 
eee 
BIG HORN 
CAMPBELL 
CARBON 
CONVERSE ...... 


JOHNSON ....... 
LARAMIE 
Cheyenne 
LINCOLN 
NATRONA 
OS See 
NIOBRARA 


SHERIDAN ...... 

Sheridan ........ 

SUBLETTE ...... 

aa ; 
N 


WASHAPIE 
WESTON 
YELLOWSTONE 

NAT’L PARK .. 


155 133 111 
558 591 624 
472 519 567 
129 109 89 
393 395 397 
277 296 315 
163 142 121 
201 180 160 
82 85 88 
187 169 151 
71 71 71 
476 453 429 
198 203 208 
594 533 473 
182 192 202 
291 263 236 
118 113 109 
83 69 55 
5879 7089 8297 
5011 6075 7140 
175 200 225 
233 204 174 
228 194 160 
132 123 114 
66 68 70 
507 492 477 
196 215 234 
138 131 123 
61 52 43 
177 154 132 
243 200 158 
293 260 228 
115 119 124 
175 152 130 
825 871 917 
625 682 740 
166 141 115 
639 647 654 
225 239 253 
193 212 232 
158 133 108 
217 188 159 
272 251 230 
57 62 68 
76 62 49 
285 237 189 
563 586 608 
318 363 408 
166 135 104 
209 180 151 
244 206 168 
47 43 39 
250 241 233 
109 94 80 
226 207 188 
396 385 373 
133 142 150 
294 266 238 
132 107 82 
577 588 598 
73 79 85 
76 89 102 
301 318 335 
316 297 279 
74 77 80 
71 76 81 
WYOMING 
2070 2309 2547 
59 96 134 
95 116 137 
127 125 123 
49 42 34 
62 104 146 
88 83 78 
51 42 33 
122 115 109 
17 20 23 
76 63 51 
57 63 69 
44 4) 36 
228 261 295 
140 187 235 
102 114 127 
292 410 528 
239 306 374 
67 56 45 
73 66 59 
73 67 61 
176 189 203 
84 105 126 
15 14 14 
157 211 266 
13 11 9 
63 65 68 
32 29 26 
45 42 39 
1 1 1 


89 
658 
614 

69 
400 
333 
100 
140 

91 
133 

70 
407 
213 
412 
211 
208 
105 


67 
691 
661 

49 
402 
352 

79 
119 

94 
115 

70 
384 
218 
351 
221 
180 


1123 
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RECAPITULATION OF STATES BY TERRITORIAL MARKETS 








[HE first three columns give the three 
basic factors in terms of percentage 
of the United States. These are “Popu- 
lation,” the quantity factor; “All income 
tax returns,” the quality factor, and “All 
incomes over $10,000,” the luxury factor. 
The next six columns represent the six 
classes of Consumer Buying Ability in 


In the last two is shown the relationship 
between the number of incomes per capita 
for each state and section and the number 
of incomes per capita for the United 
States. The first of these two columns 
shows this relationship for “all incomes” 
and the last column for large incomes 
(over $10,000). In reading these last two 


terms of percentage of the United States. columns 100 is always average. New 
All Large 

Inc. Tax Inc. Tax ein 

Population Returns Returns Class 1 
%ofU.S. %ofU.S. WofVU.S. WofvU.S. 

INET ED STATES. . occ s ccs acces 100.0000 100.0000 100.0000 100.0000 
NEW ENGLAND ............ 6.9840 9.0818 10.0544 7.1938 
ee 3.6453 5.1607 6.1215 3.7968 
I i artin cava ky dou Cae eae 6883 5782 5168 6772 
New Hampshire............. 3960 4310 3129 3996 
EN EAE ae ee ree 3100 2821 .2043 3072 
| ee eee 5975 6666 8363 6044 
2 as ee ae 1.3469 1.9632 2.0626 1.4086 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC........ 21.0985 30.3809 39.0765 22.0268 
ee Ee ee re 9.8183 16.5114 23.7441 10.4877 
Oe SOME Foon tes va wiweds 3.0843 4.1033 5.1762 3.1862 
Pennsylvania ........scce0e. 8.1959 9.7662 10.1562 8.3529 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL... 20.4971 23.6055 21.9343 20.8080 
| ae eo ae SE Pea 5.5605 5.7252 5.4855 5.5770 
PY 22 Pe eer er 2.6920 2.1480 1.5126 2.6376 
EE 4A, swig C% tee wt hs Sat a wd 6.1264 8.8801 10.0109 6.4018 
SRNR 38 ca sneiesg eden esx 3.6544 4.3970 3.3895 3.7287 
I cui acic eee idee 2.4638 2.4552 1.5358 2.4629 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL.... 8.0667 2.9250 2.7175 7.5525 
eS SPELT CTT: PECTS. 2.1888 .9874 9261 2.0686 
RE Coen beets hacen 2.1327 9133 8959 2.0107 
ERS pee eee re errs 2.1702 6517 6261 2.0184 
MIR CN vias vacch sana tok 1.5750 3726 2694 1.4548 
SOUTH ATLANTIC......... 13.3668 7.6575 7.1711 12.7959 
MEE Shc i vac in aks 5 eed we « .2065 2585 2380 2117 
PN aie eaa'br 4 4's 30,0 1.3520 1.3288 1.5950 1.3497 
District of Columbia......... 4521 1.0667 9073 5136 
UNE Sd euaie dl wes wan 5 000 2.1545 9791 7998 2.0370 
ME WANING Sir 50 cine vinta 1.4084 1.0276 6493 1.3703 
ee 2.4269 8746 6646 2.2716 
NN NE gs whe wscyerees s 1.5649 3844 .2333 1.4469 
MEE Goose's + knrcd Gaws «ope 2.6901 8575 7932 2.5068 
RENE |. ie, anol bansb esa hs 6 1.1114 8803 1.2906 1.0883 
Es a sae dp awed een 5.5816 9.7319 8.3708 5.9966 
WUMMNANOR ois 0 o's 6 wen od’ 1.3002 1.8188 6971 1.3521 
SE rere rr ray 7442 9127 5583 7611 
NI ia 5 Sekaiecevinceees 3.5372 7.0004 7.1154 3.8834 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL... 9.7355 4.9049 3.7890 9.2524 
Pe ee Ser eee 1.6298 4858 3372 1.5154 
CME oa BVI c ev eve sees 1.6528 9136 7857 1.5789 
ee Pe terete 1.9690 8669 7532 1.8588 
NE sci hc bok deo ced ones 4.4839 2.6386 1.9129 4.2993 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL.. 11.3830 8.5094 5.6016 11.0956 
ERR ery Pee 2.2549 1.7565 1.0986 2.2050 
AT eee Peer ee 2.1286 1.5122 7947 2.0670 
ES SPRL eC ee TT eT 3.0494 2.5571 2.5811 3.0001 
re 5640 2617 0655 5338 
South Dakota............+. *. 65992 3627 0815 5756 
ee GORE OTT Ot 1.1922 9110 5034 1.1640 
ND oa cu tewk oie wstisceeess 1.5947 1.1482 4768 1.5501 
MOUNTAIN STATES........ 3.2868 3.2031 1.2848 3.2784 
EN Le oe dy weween.enaas 5689 6020 1349 5722 
EE OO OI TT se eT 4328 2935 0565 4189 
UNE oo cv vccdceddesctaad 1951 3143 1031 .2070 
ES a eve phacusdos0ewny 8967 1.0047 6021 9075 
Se SD bn ev acwweer eens 3334 1586 0482 3159 
DIN os cvceebekécsicacess 3586 2914 1086 3519 
Ee Peer 4332 3926 2047 4291 
NS rrr t eT TT TT EEE yey, 0681 .1460 0267 0759 


England is therefore 30% above average 
in Middle Class incomes and 44% 


average in large incomes. 


age 


Class incomes 


below average in large incomes. 


NOTE: 


Key to Consumer Buying Ability— 


Class 2 
% of U.S. 
100.0000 
7.6133 
4.0999 


> 


4066 
3016 
.6182 
1.5318 


655 


23.8833 
11.8263 
3.3900 
8.6670 


21.4296 
5.6099 
2.5288 
6.9525 
3.8772 
2.4612 


6.5242 
1.8283 
1.7669 
1.7147 
1.2143 


11.6540 
2221 
1.3450 
.6365 
1.8019 
1.2942 
1.9611 
1.2108 
2.1403 
1.0421 


6.8267 
1.4558 

.7948 
4.5761 


8.2863 
1.2866 
1.4310 
1.6384 
3.9303 


10.5209 
2.1053 
1.9437 
2.9017 

4733 
5283 
1.1078 
1.4608 


3.2617 
5788 
3910 
2309 

9291 
.2810 
3384 
4210 
0915 


Class 3 
% of U.S. 
100.0000 
8.0329 
4.4029 
6332 
4136 
2962 
.6320 
1.6550 


25.7396 
13.1648 
3.5938 
8.9810 


22.0512 
5.6428 
2.4200 
7.5033 
4.0256 
2.4595 


5.4959 
1.5881 
1.5230 
1.4110 

.9738 


10.5122 
.2325 
1.3404 
7594 
1.5668 
1.2180 
1.6508 
.9747 
1:7737 
9959 


4810 
1.0516 
1.3715 


3.2450 
5855 
3632 
2547 
.9506 
2460 
3250 
4129 
1071 


The grouping of states fol- 
lows that of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 


Class 4 
% of U.S. 
100.0000 

8.4525 
4.7060 
6112 
4205 
2906 

6459 


1.7783 


27.5961 
14.5034 
3.7976 
9.2951 


22.6730 
5.6758 
2.3112 
8.0540 
4.1742 
2.4578 


4.4675 
1.3478 
1.2791 
1.1073 

7333 


9.3703 
.2429 
1.3358 
8823 
1.3317 
1.1418 
1.3403 
.7386 
1.4073 
9496 


8.4868 
1.6632 

8622 
5.9614 


6.3541 
8290 
1.1354 
1.1975 
3.1922 


9.3715 
1.9060 
1.6971 
2.7047 
3524 
4337 
.9954 
1.2822 


3.2282 
5921 
3353 
2785 
.9723 
2110 
3116 
4048 
1226 


above 
On the other 
hand Vermont would be 9% below aver- 


in Middle and 44% 


tion in order that a comparison can be 
easily made between the distribution of 
advertising effort and any given market 
factor or class. 


Remember that a state as a whole may 


be below average and _ still the 
cities of that state may be far above 
average. 
——— —_— Ratio to U.S 
Class 5 Class 6 Per Capita 
%ofU.S. %YofU.S. AllInc. Large Inc. 
100.0000 100.0000 100 100 
8.8720 9.7474 130 144 
5.0090 5.8739 142 168 
5892 5339 84 75 
4275 3213 109 79 
2850 2149 91 66 
6598 8124 112 140 
1,9015 1.9910 146 153 
29.4526 37.2786 144 185 
15.8420 22.3514 168 242 
4.0014 4.9670 133 168 
9.6092 9.9602 119 124 
23.2946 21.7906 115 107 
5.7087 5.4930 103 99 
2.2024 1.6305 80 56 
8.6047 9.6225 145 163 
4.3227 3.4160 120 93 
2.4561 1.6286 100 62 
3.4392 3.2524 36 34 
1.1076 1.0524 45 42 
1.0352 1.0195 43 2 
8036 7805 30 29 
4928 4000 24 17 
8.2284 7.7907 57 54 
.2533 .2349 125 115 
1.3311 1.5706 98 118 
1.0052 8618 236 201 
1.0966 9353 45 37 
1.0657 7252 73 46 
1.0298 8408 36 27 
5025 3665 25 15 
1.0408 .9829 32 29 
.9034 1.2727 79 116 
9.3169 8.0919 174 150 
1.7669 7574 140 54 
8959 5769 123 75 
6.6541 6.7576 198 201 
5.3880 4.3837 50 29 
6002 4665 3%” 21 
9875 8724 55 48 
9771 8748 44 38 
2.8232 2.1700 59 43 
8.7968 6.1797 75 49 
1.8063 1.2142 78 49 
1.5738 9281 71 37 
2.6064 2.6278 84 85 
2919 1154 46 12 
3864 1333 61 14 
9391 5723 76 42 
1.1929 5886 72 30 
3.2115 1.4850 87 39 
5987 1783 105 24 
3074 0941 68 13 
3024 1123 94 53 
9939 6316 112 67 
1761 .0767 48 14 
2981 1336 81 30 
3967 .2276 90 47 
1382 .0308 214 39 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for August 18, 
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omplete Market Surveys 


The Lineage Factor 
Eighty-one Cities In One Volume 
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Media Records is absolutely necessary for a complete, dependable survey of any of the major markets 
of the country. The opinions and experience of advertisers as disclosed by their advertising have never 
before been recorded and analyzed by an independent disinterested authority. 


Now for the first time ever Publishers, Agencies and Advertisers can know markets by their adver- 
tising. 
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Publishers can measure their own markets and every other major market by a standardized form—the 
same for every city. 


Agencies can measure media and specific markets by the same standard form. 
Advertisers can measure active market conditions in 81 major markets by the same standard form. 
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Media Records Second Quarterly Report 


Every line of newspaper advertising published during the first half of 1928 in the 81 largest cities of 
the country is recorded in the new Media Records Quarterly Report—a complete bound volume of 340 


pages. This book is now in thé hands of leading newspaper publishers and agencies from Boston to San 
Francisco. 


It contains a six months’ summary of advertising run by over 8,000 advertisers in 572 Publications. 


1. All local display in each of 81 cities by classifications, including breakdown of Department Stores 
into 29 departments. This gives the first complete figure of local lineage used on a given liné of 
merchandise, as radio, shoes, etc. Publishers can know which of their own local classifications are 
high or low in comparison with other cities. 


All National, Automotive and Financial display lineage in each city by classifications and sub- 
classifications. 


List of individual National and Automotive advertisers by product with cities and newspapers in which 


advertising appeared—a complete live list. Publishers can know exactly what National accounts are 
active and where. 


List of National advertisers using 98 magazines and 85 farm publications. 
List of Rotogravure advertisers showing cities and newspapers used. 


The Real Uses Of Lineage Records 


Newspaper salesmen whose publishers provide them with Media Records Reports have ceased to 
think of Lineage Figures in the purely local competitive sense. They 4&re not content with classification 
totals. They insist upon further analysis and study by space buyers. 


Media Records Reports present the kind and form of lineage facts that make for constructive and 
creative selling of newspaper advertising—Local and National. 


These standardized, impartial reports complete the Market Survey for the Agency and Advertiser. 
For the Publisher they definitely point the way to increased lineage by providing salesmen with all the facts. 


Media Records, Inc. will gladly prepare upon request a complete lineage onal of any of the 81 
cities now being measured—this to prove the sales value of Media Records servic © show the difference 
between using records and just keeping records. No obligation to the publisher requesting the analysis. 


MEDIA RECORDS 


INCORPORATED 
CHARLES E. ROCK, President WILLIAM D. NUGENT, V. P. In iii of Sales 
245 West 55th Street, New York 
Phone—Columbus 1452 














245 W. 55th St. Pure Oil Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
NEW YORK COLUMBUS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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